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PART  VI. 


The  Hiftory  of  Opinions  relating  to  the  Lord’s  Supper* 


THE  INTRODUCTION, 

Th  ere  is  nothing  in  the  whole  hiftory  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  write.  To  extraordinary  as  the  abufes  that 
have  been  introduced  into  the  rite  of  the  Lord’s /upper. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  fimple  in  its  original 
inflitution,  or  lefs  liable  to  inifapprehenfion  or  abufe  ; 
and  yet,  in  no  inftance  whatever,  has  the  depravation 
of  the  original  do&rinc  and  cuftom  proceeded  to  a 
greater  height,  or  had  more  ferious  confequences. 

In  allufion,  perhaps,  to  the  feftival  of  the  pafTover, 
our  Lord  appointed  his  difciples  to  eat  bread  and  drink 
wine  in  remembrance  of  him  ;  informing  them  that  the 
bread  reprefented  his  body,  which  was  about  to  be  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  wine  his  blood,  which  was  about  to  be 
Hied  for  them  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  the  apoftle 
Paul,  that  this  rite  is  to  continue  in  the  chriftian 
church  till  our  Lord’s  fecond  coming.  Farther  than 
this  we  are  not  informed  in  the  New  Teftament.  We 
only  find  that  the  cuftom  was  certainly  kept  up,  and 
that  the  chriftians  of  the  primitive  times  probably 
concluded  the  public  worfhip  of  every  Lord’s  day, 
with  the  celebration  of  it.  As  the  rite  was  peculiar  to 
chriftians,  the  celebration  of  it,  was  of  courfe,  in 
common  with  joining,  habitually  in  the  public  worfhip 
of  chriftians,  an  open  declaration  of  a  man’s  being  a 
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chriflian,  and  more  To  indeed,  than  any  other  vifible 
circumftance  ;  becaufe  other  perfons  might  occafionally 
attend  the  public  worlliip  of  chriflians,  without  bear¬ 
ing  any  proper  part  in  it  themfelves. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  additions  have  been  made  to  this 
Ample  inflitution,  in  feveral  periods,  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  times  to  our  own.  And  for  this  purpofe  it  will  be 
moll  convenient  to  divide  the  whole  hiftory  into  four  * 
parts  ;  the  firfl  from  the  age  of  the  apoftles  to  that  of 
Auflin,  including  his  time,  and  that  of  the  great  men 
who  were  his  cotemporaries;  the  fecond  extending, 
from  that  period,  to  the  time  of  Pafchafius  j  the  third, 
from  him  to  the  reformation  ;  and  the  fourth,  from 
that  time  to  the  prefent. 

In  writing  the  hiftory  of  this  fubjeft,  in  each  of  the 
periods,  I  fliall  firfl  note  the  changes  of  opinion  with 
refpeft  to  the  Lord’s  fupper  itfelf,  together  with  the 
change  of  language  which  took  place  in  confequence  of 
k.  I  fliall  then  give  an  account  of  the  fuperftitious 
practices  that  were  grounded  on  thofe  opinions  ;  and 
laftly,  I  fliall  relate  what  particulars  I  have  met  with 
relating  to  the  manner  of  celebration. 


SECTION  L 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Eucharift  till  the  Time  of  Auflin 

1  h  e  firfl  new  idea  which  was  fuperadded  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  notion  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  was  fHat  of  its 
being  a  facrament ,  Or  an  oath  to  be  true  to  a  leader.-. 
For  the  word  facrament  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  but  was  afterwards  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  which  it  fignifieth  the  oath  which  a  Roman 
foldier  took  to  his  general.  Thus,  in  the  firll  centu^ 
ry,  Pliny  reports,  that  the  chrillians  were  wont  to 
meet  together  before  it  was  light,  and  to  bind  them- 
lelves  by  a  facrament.  This  I  would  oblerve,  is  but  a 
final!  deviation  from  the  original  idea  of  the  Lord’s 
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flipper  ;  and  though  it  be  not  the  fame  with  the  true 
idea  of  it,  as  before  explained,  yet  it  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  contrary  to  it.  Afterwards  the  word  facrament 
-came  to  be  ufed  by  chriftian  writers  in  a  very  loofe  man¬ 
ner,  for  every  thing  that  was  looked  upon  to  be  folenm 
or  myflerious  5  and  indeed,  as  bifhop  Hoadley  obferves, 
for  almoft  every  thing  relating  to  religion. 

The  next  idea  which  was  added  to  the  primitive  no¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  lupper  was  of  a  much  more  alarming 
nature,  and  had  a  long  train  of  the  won't  confequences. 
This  was  the  confidering  of  this  inftitution  asa my  fiery* 
And,  indeed,  the  chriftians  affected  very  early  to  call 
this  rite,  one  of  the  myfteries  of  our  holy  religion .  By 
the  term  myjiery  was  meant,  originally,  the  more  fe¬ 
rret  parts  of  the  heathen  worfhip,  to  which  feledt  per- 
ions  only  were  admitted,  and  thole  under  an  oath  of 
fecrecy.  Thofe  myfteries  were  alfo  called  initiations  5 
thole  who  were  initiated  were  fuppofed  to  be  pure  and 
holy,  while  thofe  who  were  not  initiated  were  confi- 
dered  as  impure  and  profane  ;  and  by  thefe  myfteries 
the  heathens  were  more  attached  to  their  religion  than, 
by  any  other  circumftance  whatever.  This  made  the 
hr  ft  chriftians  (many  of  whom  were  fir  ft  converted 
from  heathenifm,  and  who  could  not  all  at  once  divefb 
themfelves  of  their  fondnefs  for  pomp  and  my  iter  y } 
wifli  to  have  fomething  of  this  nature,  which  was  fo 
ftriking  and  captivating,  in  the  chriftian  religion  ; 
and  the  rite  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  foon  ftruck  them,  as 
what  might  eafiiy  anfwer  this  purpofe. 

When  this  new  idea  was  introduced,  they,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  began  to  exclude  all  who  did  not  partake 
of  the  ordinance,  from  being  prefent  at  the  celebrati¬ 
on  of  it.  Thoie  who  did  not  communicate,  were  not 
even  allowed  to  know  the  method  and  manner  in  which 
it  was  admin iftered.  Tertullian,  who  wrote  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  century,  Teems  to  allude  to  this 
practice.  “  Pious  initiations,”  fays  he  *,  “  drive  away 
“  the  profane,  and  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  myfte- 
“  ries  to  be  concealed,  as  thofe  of  Ceres  in  Samo- 
thrace,”  but  as  he  is  there  defending  the  chriftians 

*  Apol.  cap.  vii •  Opera,  p.  8, 
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from  the  charge  of  pradlifing  abominable  rites  in  fe¬ 
ci  et,  he  may  only  mean  that,  on  the  fuppofition  of 
fuch  pradiices,  no  perfon  could  reveal  them,  their  ene¬ 
mies  not  being  prefent,  and  they  would  hardly  do  it 
themfelves.  Indeed,  it  is  moft  probable  that  this  cuf- 
tom  of  concealing  the  myfteries  did  not  take  place  till 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  *.  After  this  time* 
the  council  of  Alexandria  reproached  the  Arians  with 
difplaying  the  holy  myfteries  before  the  catechumens, 
and  even  the  pagans,  whereas  “  that  which  is  holy,’* 
they  fay,  “  fhould  not  be  caff  to  the  dogs,  nor  pearls 
“  before  fwine  f.”  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  ufual 
to  call  the  eucharift  a  tremendous  my.ftery,  .a  dreadful 
folemnity ,  and  terrible  to  angels . 

Another  new  idea  annexed  to  the  eucharill:  was  that 
of  its  being  a  facrifice ;  and  this  too  was  in  compliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  and  heathens,  who  in 
the  early  ages  ufed  to  reproach  the  chriftians  with  hav¬ 
ing  no  facrifices  or  oblations  in  their  religion.  We 
fbon  find,  however,  that  this  language  was  adopted  by 
them,  and  applied  to  the  Lord’s  fupper.  This  lan¬ 
guage  is  particularly  ufed  by  Cyprian,  and  in  general 
the  Lord’s  fupper  was  called  the  euchariftical  facrifice , 
though,  in  faft,  they  only  confidered  it  as  a  memorial 
qf  the  facrifice  of  Chrift,  or  of  his  death  upon  the  erofs. 
•  jt  as  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that 
neither  baptifm  nur  the  Lord’s  fupper  operate  as  a 
charm,  or  produce  any  immediate  effect  upon  the  mind, 
befides  imprefling  it  with  proper  fentiments  and  affec¬ 
tions,  fuch  become  chriftians,  and  fuch  as  are  natu¬ 
rally  .excited  by  the  ufe  of  thele  fymbols*  But  we 
find,  in  very  early  ages,  that  both  baptifm  and  the 
Lord’s  fupper  were  imagined  to  operate  in  a  different 
'and  more  diredt  method,  fo  that  the  ufe  of  them  was 
fuppofed  to  depend  upQn  the  mere  aft  of  adminiftration. 
Both  Juftin  Martyr  and  Irenseus  thought  that  where 
was  fuch  a  falsification  of  the  elements  that  there  was 
a  divine  virtue  in  them. 

This  idea  of  there  being  a  real  virtue  in  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  after  they  were  confecrated,  or 
Jet  apart  for  this  particular  purpofe,  opened  a  door  to 

*  Larroche,  p,  125,  f  Sueur,  A.  P.  333. 
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endlefs  toperftitions.  and  tome  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind;  as  chriftians  were  led  by  it  to  put- the  ie  merely 
external  rites  in  the  place  of  moral-  virtue,  whicn 
alone  has  the  power  ot  fanfllifymg,  the  heail,  an 
making  men  acceptable  in  the  light  oi  God.  Atui 
this  we  are  not  torprifed  to  find  (and  it  appears  as  eai  - 
ly  as  the  fecond  century)  that-  both  baptilm  and  u.e 

Lord’s  topper  were  thought  to  bo  necejjasy  to  Ja  o 

tW'll  is  too  early  to  look  for  the  notion  of  the  tranfmu- 
tat.on  of  the  bread  and-  wine  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift,  but  we  find  even  m  this  early  age 

language  to  highly  figurative  (calling  the  ivmbols  by 

the  name  of  the  things  reprefented  by  them)  as  very 
much  contributed  to  produce  this  opinion  m  after  ages. 
It  was  the  cuftom  with  the  early  Fathers  to  lay  that 
the  bread  and' wine  pqjfed  into  the  body  and  blood  ol 
Chrift,  and  even  that  they  are  tranf elemented  into  them. 
Thev  alfo  life  other  expreflions  to  the  lame  pur  pole  ; 
meaning*  however,  by  the  nr,  nothing  more  than  that 
a  divine  virtue  was  communicated  to  them  *. 

«\Ve  do  not  confider,”  fays  Juft  in  Martyr  t,  <e  this 
«'  bread  and  wine  as  common  bread  and  wine.  For, 
<(  as.  Telus  Chrift  was  made  flelh,  and  had  flefh  and 
«><  blood  to  procure  cur  falvation,  io  we  leain  that  this 
«  aliment,  over  which  prayers  have  been  made,  is 
«<  changed,  and  that  by  which  our  flelh  and  blood  arc 
“  nouriihed  is  the  body  and  blood  ol  Jelus  Chrift. 
“  For  the  evangelifts  teach  ns  that  Jefus  Chrift  tooiv 
€t  bread,  and  faid  this  is  my  body .  He  alio  took  the 
“  wine  and  faid,  this  is  my  bloods  Tertullian,  how¬ 
ever,  fays  p,  that  by  the  words,  this  is  my  body ,  we 

are  to  underftand  \X\t  figure  of  my  body. 

The  language  of  Cyril  of  Jerufalem  on  this  fubjeft 
is  peculiarly  ftrong,  and  might  very  well  miflead  his 
hearers,  whatever  ideas  he  himfelf  might  annex  to  it. 
He  fays  to  the  young  communicants  §,  “  Since  Chrift 
“  has  faid,  this  is  my  body ,  who  can  deny  it  ?  Since  he 
“  has  faid,  this  is  my  blood,  who  can  fay  it  is  not  fo. 


*  Larroche,  p.  221 
%  Opera,  p.  408, 


+  Edit.  Thirlby,  p.  96. 
\  Cat.  41a.  p.  292.* 
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“,t  iIe  f°rraerl7  changed  water  into  wine,  and  is  he  not 

\  °  '’Yh  *  be|ieve,d>  'vhe!1  he  fays  that  he  has 

w’m  f  ll  r  W‘ne  ’nt°  his  blood  ?  Wherefore  let  us, 

of  ^  TCCt!f  felth  taketlle  body  and  blood 
*0i  under  the  form  of  bread  the  body  is 

ui™1!,*,0  ilienV.  and  linder  the  form  of  wine  his 

of  tide;0'  f  |He  lrheirteI  t  hi3  pupils  the?  muft  not  judge 
Ot  this  by  their  fenfes,  but  by  faith. 

This  writer  carried  his  idea  of  the  fanftity  of  the 
confecrated  elements  fo  far,  as  not  to  allow  that  they 
ever  went  into  the  excrements  of  the  body  ;  maintain¬ 
ing  that  they  entered  wholly  into  the  fubflance  of  the 
communicants  ;  and  Chryfoflom  fupported  this  opini¬ 
on,  by  the  companion  of  wax,  which  is  confumed  in 
ihenre,  without  leaving  allies  or  foot  *,  This  was 
going  very  far  indeed  for  fo  early  an  age. 

Aboiu  t  wo  hundred  years  after  Chriit,  chriftians  ap- 
phea  tneir  thoughts  very  much  to  the  giving  of  mvf- 
tma  fign  ideations  to  the  facraments,  as  they  were  alio 
fond  of  myftical  interpretations  of  feripture.  Among 
other  alhdions,  a  happy  one  enough  was  this*  that  the 
sacramental  bread,  being  compofed  of  many  grains  of 
wheat,  and  the  wine  being  made  of  many  grapes,  re¬ 
presented  the  body  of  the  chriftian  church,  which  was 
compofed  of  many  believers,  united  into  one  fociety. 
Cyprian  was  the  fir  ft  who  advanced  that  by  the  wine 
meant  the  "blood  of  Ohrid:,  and  by  the  water  (which 
they  always  at  that  time  uled  to  mix  with  the  wine) 
the  chriftian  people  ;  and  that  by  the  mixture  of  them 
tiie  union  between  Chrift  and  his  people  was  reprefent- 
ed.  This  idea  continued  a  long  time  in  the  church. 
Out  fome  fuppofed  that  this  water  and  wine  were  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  water  and  blood,  which  i  Aired  from  the 
hde  of  Chrift:,  when  he  was  pierced  with  the  fpear,  as 
he  hung  on  the  crofs  f. 

It  was  a  natural  confequence,  of  this  fuperftitious 
j  efpect  for  the  euchariftical  elements,  that  many  per- 
lons  began  to  be  afraid  of  communicating.  According¬ 
ly  we  find  that,  whereas  originally,  all  chriftians  who. 


*  Bafnage,  Hiftoirc  des  Eglifcs  Reformees,  vol.  i.  p,  iqc. 
i  Larroche,  p.  5.  * 
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tvere  baptized,  and  not  under  fentence  of  excommu- 
fiication,  received  the  Lord’s  fupper,  yet  in  the  time 
of  Chryfoftom  fo  many  abllained  from  this  part  of  the 
fervice,  that  he  was  obliged  to  reprove  them  tor  it 
with  great  feverity  ;  and  various  methods  were  taken 

to  engage  them  to  attend  it. 

When  the  bread  was  called  the  body  of  Chrilt,  tr»n 
cloth  which  covered  it  Was  ufuaily  called  the  cloth  of  tae 
body,  and  was  confidered  as  entitled  to  fomerparticular 
refpea.  And  we  find  that  Optatus  reproached  the  Do¬ 
nat  ills,  that  they  had  taken  away  thefe  body-cloths, 
and  that  they  had  walked  them,  as  it  they  had  been 
dirty.  Alio  Vitfor  of  Vita,  complained  that  Procnlus 
(the  executioner  of  the  cruelties  of  Gen  Ceric,  king  of 
the  Vandals  againft  the  catholics)  had  made  fhirts  and 
drawers  of  them.  This  body  cloth  was  to  be  of  very 
line  linen,  and  not  of  filk,  or' or  purpie,  nor  of  an) 
coloured  fluff,  agreeable  to  aii  order  made  by  pope 
Silverier,  or,  as  fome  fay,  pope  Eufebius.  Jerom 
treating  of  the  eucharill  calls  the  table  on  which  it  was 
celebrated  a  myflical  table,  whofe  very  u  ten  fils  and  Ca¬ 
ere  d  coverings  were  not  to  be  comidered  as  things  ina¬ 
nimate,  and  void  of  fenfe,  or  to'have  no  fanftity,  but 
to  be  w or fllip"ped  with  the  fame  majelly  as  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord 

In  the  fourth  century  the  Lord’s  fupper  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  fometimes  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  at  fune¬ 
rals  ;  which  cuftom  gave  rile  to  the  malTes  which 
were  afterwards  performed  in  honour  ot  tns  iamts, 
and  for  the  dead.  Alfo,  in  many  places,  about  the  lame 
time,  the  bread  and  wine  were  held  up  to  i he  view  of 
the  people,  before  they  were  diftributed.,  that  they 
might  be  fee  n  and  contemplated  with  religious  leipedi  > 
from  which  the  adoration  of  the  fymbols  was  after¬ 
wards  derived. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  war 
thought  wrong  to  commit  the  blood  ot  Chritl  to  to 
frail  a  thing  as  glafs.  Jerom  reproaches  a  bifhop  of 
T-houloufe  with  this  ;  he  being  a  rich  man,  and  able  to 

*  Middleton’s  Introduce ry  Difcourfe,  t  60, 
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afford  a  better  Veffel,  and  more  proper  for  the  ptm- 
pole  *.  r  r 

As  the  primitive  chriftians  confidered  their  joiut- 

.  ilartakul8  of  Lord’s  fupper  as  a  bond  of  union 
among  themfelves,  it  was  natural  to  fend  part  of  the 
elements  to  thole  perfons  whole  infirm  ftate  of  health 
or  neceflary  avocations,  would  not  allow  them  to  be' 
pretent.  For  the  lame  reafon  confecrated  bread  was 
_a  io  lent  to  the  neighbouring,  and  often  to  diftant  par¬ 
ities,  as  a  token  ot  brotherly  communion..  This  they 
did,  particularly,  at  the  feaft  of  Ealler;  and  provided 

no  fuperftitious  life  had  been  made  of  it,  there  feems 
to  have  been  little  to  complain  of  in  the  cuftom. 
However,  the  council  of  Laodicea  thought  proper  to 
iorbid  this  fending  out  of  the  elements,  as  a  cuftom 
borrowed  Iron)  the  Jews  and  the  heretics.  But  pope 
innocent,  who  lived  a  century  after,  ftill  continued  to 
lend  the  coniecrated  bread  to  the  neighbouring  par- 
lines  f.  °  r 

But  the  greater!  abufe  that  was  made  of  this  cuftom 
was  in  conieqnence  of  the  confecrated  dements  being 
thought  to  be  ot  uie  to  the  ffck,  in  a  medicinal  way, 
and  to  be  a  means  of  preferving  perfons  in  journies, 
and  upon  voyages  ;  and  as  perfons  might  not  always 
have  carried  home  with  them  enough  for  thefe  ufes/it 
was  the  cuftom  for  the  priefts  to  keep  a  quantity  of 
the  confecrated  bread  to  diftribute  occafionally,  as  it 
ju  ght  be  wanted.  Auftin  lays,  il  if  any  one  fall  tick, 
“  let  them  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift ,  and 
“  let  h i m  keep  a  part  of  this  little  body,  that  he  may 
“  find  the  atcomplilhment  of  what  St.  James  fa  vs.  Let 
“  thofe  who  are  fick  go  to  the  church  to  receive  jlreng;th 

of  body  f.77  I  his  lame  Father  alfo  mentions  a  woman 
who  had  made  a  plailter  of  the  facramental  bread  for  a 
fore  eve 

Some  ol  the  ancient  chriftians  ufed  to  bury  the  facra¬ 
mental  bread  together  with  the  dead  ;  thinking,  ito 
doubt,  that  it  would  be  of  as  much  ufe  to  them  in  that 
long  journey ,  as  it  had  been  in  other  iliorter  ones* 

*  Larrcc'ie>  P  53*  +  Bafnage,  vol.  up.  HI.  f  Ibid.  p.  i6f. 

§  Larroche,  p,  6. 
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However,  in  a  council  held  at  Carthage  in  4*9?  thi^ 
practice  was  condemned  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  cuf* 
tom  was  not  wholly  laid  afide  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  though  it  had  been  prohibited  again  by  the 
fixth  general  council  in  691.  The  realon  was,  that  to 
bury  thefe  iacred  elements  was  now  thought  to  be  a 
*  profanation  of  them  5  fo  that  a  cuftoiu  which  took  its 
rife  from  one  degree  oi  fuperftition,  was  abolijhea  b)  a 
greater  degree  of  it  ;  and  of  this  we  Shall  have  other 

inftances  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory. 

Having  thus  noted  the  changes  in  the  dodtrine  of  the 
eucharifCand  the  ftiperftitious  praftices  which  in  thefe 
early  times  were  -derived  from  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  cliriftians  on  the  fubjeft,  I  iliall  now  relate  what  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  manner  in 

which  it  was  adminiftered. 

In  the  firft  place  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  times,  all  thole  who  were  claffed  among  the 
faithful  received  the  eucharift  every  Lord’s  day.  ^  Al¬ 
ter  reading  the  fcriptures,  and  the  expofition  of  them, 
or  the  fermon,  at  which  others  might  attend,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  public  prayer ,  in  which  tne  audience  bore 
their  part,  at  leaftby  fayingoccafionally,  Amen,  and  tne 
ferviee  conftantlv  doled  with  the  celebration  of  tne 
eucharift.  We  even  find  that  young  children,  and  in¬ 
deed  infants,  communicated.  This  was  clearly  the 
cafe  in  the  time  of  Cyprian.  The  cuftom  continued 
in  the  weftern  church  till  near  the  time  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  and  it  is  ftrll  the  praftice  of  the  eaftern  church¬ 
es,  and  of  every  other  part  of  the  chriftian  world  that 

was  never  fubject  to  the  lee  ot  Rome. 

The  different  claffes  of  chriftians  in  the  primitive 
times  as  they  refpected  the  Lord’s  {upper,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows.  There  were  fourorders  of  the  catechumens.  The 

fi'rft  were  inftru&ed  at  their  own  houfes,  the  fecond 
heard  the  expofition  in  the  church,  the  thud  attended 
the  public  prayer,  and  the  fourth  were  thole  who  were 
completely  ready  lor  baptifm,  lor  till  tuat  time  they 
did  not  attend  the  celebration  of  the  euclianft,  him 
were  formally  difmiffed  at  what  is  called  1  Lijfa  Cent- 
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cliumenorum,  as  the  final  difmiflion  of  tlie  afTembly  w 
dalled  Mijjci  Fiddium  *. 

The  primitive  chriftians  communicated  after  flip¬ 
per,  but  the  cuftom  of  celebrating  it  in  the  morning, 
was  frequent  in  the  church  in  the  time  of  Tertallian, 
in  confequence,  no  doubt,  of  a  fuperftitious  reverence 
for  the  elements,  which  led  them  to  think  that  it  was 
wrong  to  eat  any  thing  before  they  partook  of  them, 
but  it  was  ft  ill  ufual  to  communicate  in  the  evening  on 
Holy  Thurfday,  Chryfoflom  being,  charged  with 
giving  the  euchariftto  fomeperfons  after  a  repaft,  faid, 
ct  If  1  have  done  it,  let  my  name  be  blotted  from  the 
<c  catalogue  of  bifhops,  and  let  me  not  be  reckoned 
ie  among  the  orthodox  f. 

It  having  been  cuftomary  with  the  Jews  whenever 
they  made  a  folemn  appearance  before  God,  to  bring  , 
fome  oblations ;  thefe  chriftians  whenever  they  afTem- 
bled  for  public  worfliip  (which  they  alfo  confidered  as 
an  appearing  before  God,  and  efpecialiy  in  the  more 
folemn  part  of  the  fervice,  the  adminiflration  of  the 
eucharift)  brought  with  them  a  quantity  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  efpecialiy  the  firft  fruits  of  their  corn  and 
grapes.  Of  thefe  offerings  or  oblations ,  as  they  then 
affected  to  call  them,  a  part  was  referved  for  the  eu¬ 
charift,  and  a  part  alfo  was  eaten  afterwards  in  com¬ 
mon,  in  what  they  called  their  Agapes ,  or  love  feaft, 
but  the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  minffters,  and  of  the  poor,  Befides  bread 
and  wine,  it  was  the  cuitom  to  offer  many  other 
things  of  value  at  the  fame  time.-  But  at  length  they 
limited  the  oblations  which  were  made  on  this  parti¬ 
cular  occafon  to  bread  and  wine  only  ;  and  afterwards 
they  ufually  made  for  ihispiwpote  one  great  loaf ,  or  cake, 
which  they  faid  represented  the  unity  of  the  church,, 
and  which  was  broken  in  public,  and  difiribqted  to 
many  as  communicated.  In  the  fourth  century  feme 
churches  fubftituted  what  they  called  eulogies 3  mr  holy 
bread ,  for  the  bread  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  4 

The  ancients  in  general  believed  that  tne  water  Wf3- 
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mixed  with  the  wine  in  our  Saviour’s  own  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  eucharift,  and  therefore  they  did  the 
fame.  This  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian  pretends  that  it 
was  of  Singular  uie.  We  find  fome  chriftians  commu¬ 
nicated  with  water  only,  from  which  they  were  called 
Aquarians.  Thefe  were  not  only  Ivlanicheans,  wiio 
abhorred  wine,  but  alfo  others  who  were  in  the  icheme 
of  mortifying  the  fl efli  by  abftaining  from  marriage, 
and  the  ufe  of  fiefn  meat,  as  well  as  of  wine. 

When  the  elements  began  to  be  conbdered  in  a  fu- 
perftitious  light,  as  fomething  more  tnan  mere  biead 
and  wine,  there  muft  have  been  a  time  when  they  im¬ 
agined  that  this  change  took  place  ;  and  in  the  early 
ages  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  made  by  the  prayer  which 
preceded  the  admin iftration,  and  not  by  any  particular 
form  of  words  ;  and  this  is  the  idea  that  the  Greek 
church  flill  retains  concerning  confecration.  But 
afterwards,  though  it  is  not  ealy  to  determine  when, 
the  change  was  fuppofed  to  take  place  as  the  prieft 
was  pronouncing  the  words  ri  his  is  my  body  in  Latin, 
hoc  efi  corpus  me-utn  ;  as  if  there 'had  been  feme peculiar 
virtue  in  the  found  of  thole  words,  when  pronounced 
bv  a  perfon  dulj7  qualified  to  uie  them.  1  bus  alio  the 
heathens  imagined  that  the  prefence  of  the  invifible 
divinity  was  made  to  dwell  in  an  image  by  the  prieft 
pronouncing  fome  form  oi  words,  which  was  termed 
confe crating  them. 

The  euchariftical  elements  being  now  confidered  as 
fomething  holy ,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  tnat  a  degree 
of  holinefs  belonged  alfo  to  the  table  on  which  the 
fervice  was  performed,  and  therefore  that  it  ought  to 
be  prepared  by  fome  ceremony,  for  this  holy  purpofe. 
Gregory  NyfTen,  the  fame  whofe  eloquence  on  the 
fubject  of  the  eucharift  has  been  recited  already,  is  laid 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  performed  any  ceremony  oi 
tty  is  kind.  It  was  about  the  fourth  century,  as  is 
generally  agreed,  that  places  of  worfliip  began  to  be 
confecrated,  though  in  fome  very  fimple  manner,  and 
it  was  then  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  flipper 
except  in  confecrated  places.  When  churches  were 
built  with  more  magnificence,  under  Conftaptine, 
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there  was  a  particular  place  called  the  fan(iuary>  where 
the  table  or  altar  flood. 

.  lights  in  the  day-time  were  ufual  in  many  cereino* 
lues  in  the  heathen  religion,  whence  an  idea  of  chear- 
fulnefs  and  of  facrednefs  alfo,  was  annexed  to  them, 
and  the  chriflians  of  thofe  ages,  were  but  too  ready  to 
adopt  the  religious  cuflomsof  theheathens,  partly  from 
their  own  attachment  to  them,  and  alfo  with  a  view  to 
make  their  religion  more  inviting  to  the  pagans. 
The  cuftom  of  thing  wax-lights  atthe  eucharifl,  inpar- 
ticular,  probably  began  in  the  time  ofAuflin,  in  the 
fiitn  century,  i’or,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  they 
weie  ufed  at  baptifm  j  and  Ifidore  of  Seville,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  Gregory,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  thing  ef- 
tablilhed.  “Thofe,”  fays  he  “  who  in  Greek'are 
“  called  Acolytes ,  are  in  Latin  called  link  bearers ,  be- 
“  c a ufe  they  carry  the  lights  when  the  gofpel  is  read  ; 
“  or,  when  the  facri fee  is  offered  not  to  diflipate  dark- 
nelo,  but  to  exprelsjoy,  to  declare,  under  the  type  of 
“  corporeal  light,  the  light  fpoken  of  in  the  gofpel,” 
In  blefhng  thefe  torches  and  flambeaus,  they  laid, 
O  Jefus  Chrifl  blefs  this  wax,  we  befeech  thee,  that  it 
may  receive  of  thee  fuch  a  power  and  benediction, 
tnat,  in  all  places  where  it  Hi  all  be  lighted  and  let,  the 
devil  may  tremble  and  fly  for  fear,  and  may  no 
more  attempt  to  moleft  or  leduce  thofe  who  ferve 
“  thee*.”  It  rnufl  be  obferved  that  this  cuflom  of 
uflng  lights  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharifl:  began  in 
the  Eaft  a  little  after  the  time  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

The  blefling  of  the  bread  and  wine  ufed  by  our.  Sa¬ 
viour  himfelf  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  very 
ihort  prayer,  fuch  as  we  commonly  ufe  before  meat. 
But  when  the  adminiflration  of  the  eucharifl  came  to 
be  a  principal  part  of  folemn  religious  worfhip,  it 
is  probable  that  the  prayer  which  preceded  it,  and 
from  which  the  whole  fervice  got  the  name  of  Eucharifl 
was  of  fome  length,  efpecially  as  we  do  not  find  that 
prayer  was  ufed  in  any  other  part  of  the  fervice.  In 
the  third  century  it  is  particularly  obferved,  that  the 
prayers  which  preceded  the  celebration  of  the  eucharifl. 

*  Larroche,  p.  537. 
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were  confiderably  lengthened,  as  well  as  that  the  fo- 
lemnity  and  pomp  with  which  it  was  adminiftered  were 
increafed ;  and  that  at  this  time  perfons  in  a  ftate  of 
penitence,  and  others,  were  excluded  from  it,  in  imb* 

ration  of  the  heathen  myfteries. 

It  was  the  cuftom  within  this  period  to  afk  forgive- 
nefs  of  one  another,  as  well  as  to  give  the  kifs of  peace, 
jq r  charity,  before  communion,  the  men  killing  the 
men,  and  the  women  the  women.  Theyalfo  ufed  to  kifs 
the  hand  of  the  prieft.  This  cuftom  of  afking  pardon 
before  communicating  was  ufed  in  France  in  the  nth 
century  *. 

At  firft  the  deacons  generally  adminiftered  the  ele¬ 
ments,  but  in  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  they 
were  only  fuffered  to  adminifter  in  cafes  of  necellity* 
Afterwards  they  adminiftered  the  cup  only,  while  the 
prieft  who  celebrated  gave  the  bread.  Sometimes  wo¬ 
men  ferved  on  this  occafion,  and  though  it  was  forbid¬ 
den  by  pope  Gelafius,  the  practice  continued  in  many 

places  till  the  tenth  century.! 

Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  exhorted  his  communicants  to  receive  the  bread 
by  fupporting  the  right  hand  with  the  left,  alfo  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  to  take  care 
that  no  crumb  of  it  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  that  in 
receiving  the  wine,  they  fliould  approach  it  with  the 
body  a  little  bowed,  in  a  token  of  veneration.  The 
jfixth  general  council,  ordered  that  the  hand  fliould  be 
held  in  the  form  of  a  erofs.  It  was  the  cuftom  in  the 
time  of  Jerom,  to  kifs  the  bread  ;  and  in  the  liturgy  of 
Chryfoftom,  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  directed  that  he 
who  receives  the  elements  fliould  kifs  the  hand  of  the 
deacon  from  whom  he  receives  them  It  is  needlels 
to  note  the  progrefs  of  fuperftition  in  all  thefe  ob- 
fervanees. 

When  the  fervice  was  ended,  the  congregation  was 
difmiffed  by  the  prieft,  faying  Ite ,  Mijfa  eft  ;  which 
Polidore  Virgil  acknowledges  was  alfo  the  form  of 
jdifmi fling  the  idolatrous  feryices  of  the  pagans  §.  Them 
was  likewife,  as  was  obferved  before,  a  formal  dilmii- 
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fion  of  the  catechumens,  before  they  proceeded  to  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharift,  in  the  fame  words,  and 
fi  om  this  term  miffa  the  whole  fervice  came  afterwards 
to  be  called  by  that  name,  which  by  corruption  is  in 
the  Englifh  language  met]}. 

The  primitive  chriftians  did  frequently  eat  in  com¬ 
mon,  before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  fupper.  To 
uiis  kind  of  entertainment,  to  which  every  perfon 
brought  what  he  thought  proper,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Agape,  or  lo've-feafl  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  epidles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  2.  Pet.  ii.  13^ 
Jude.  12.  This  cuftom,  however,  of  eating  in  com¬ 
mon  having  been  abufed,  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
council  of  Laodicea  in  360.  But  before  this  time, 
when  it  began  to  be  thought  improper  to  eat  any  thing 
before  the  eucharid,  this  fead  was  omitted  till  after 
the  celebration  *.  ' 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  fuperflition  in  this  age  of 
the  church,  which  abounded  with  men  of  learning  and 
writers.  We  are  not  to  expect  a  reformation  of  thefe, 
abufes,  in  the  next  period  of  grofs  darknefs,  and  while 
the  fame  caufes  of  corruption,  and  efpecially  a  fond- 
nels  for  pagan  cuftoms,  and  a  willingnefs  to  gain  over 
the  pagans  by  adopting  them,  continued  and  increafed. 
We  have  now  feen  how  the  pagan  notion  of  myfteries , 
together  with  that  of  a  fanitifying power  in  the  elements 
themfelves,  contributed  to  introduce  a  train  of  fuper- 
ftitious  practices  into  the  chriftian  church  ;  but  we 
mu  ft  go  much  deeper  into  this  fuperflition  in  the  two 
following  periods,  with  lefs  pleafing  profpecfs  than  in 
the  laft.  Wre  have  feen  the  lhades  of  the  evening  clofe 
upon  us.;  we  mud  now  prepare  to  pafs  through  the 
darknefs  of  the  night,  but  with  the  hope  that,  as  we 
come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  day-light  will  vifit 
us  again. 


*  Moflieim  voh  i,  p.  104. 
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SECTION  II. 

The  Hifiory  of  the  Eucharifl  from  the  Time  of  Auflin  to 

that  of  Pafchafms. 

In  this  period  we  find  a  very  confiderable  advance  to- 
wards  the  do&rine  of  tranfubftantiation ,  which  was 
afterwards  eflablifhed  in  the  weflern  church  5  but  the 
firfl  great  Hep  towards  it,  as  well  as  almolt  all  the 
abufes  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  laft  fedlion, 
was  made  in  the  Eafl,  where  Anaflafius,  a  monk  of 
Mount  Sinai  (in  a  treatife  again#  fome  heretics  who 
afierted  that  the  body  of  Chrifl  was  impafiible)  faid 
-the  elements  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  were  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Chrifl  $  for  that  when  Chrifl  inflituted 
the  eucharifl  he  did  not  fay,  this  is  the  type  or  antitype 
<of  my  body,  but  my  body.  This  is  evidently  a  lan¬ 
guage  unknown  to  all  the  ancients,  when  they  fpoke 
not  rhetorically  but  gravely  on  this  lubjedt  ;  and  yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  mean  fo 
much  -as  was  afterwards  underflood  by  that  mode  of 
fpeaking 

But  John  Damafcenus,  another  monk,  and  a  cele¬ 
brated  writer  in  the  Eaft,  not  only  followed  Anaflafius 
in  his  language,  but  made  a  real  change  in  the  ideas 
annexed  t-o  it  5  faying  that,  €<  when  fome  have  called 
the  bread  and  wine  figures  or  figns  of  the  body  and 
<e  blood  of  Chrifl,  as  Bafil,  they  l’pake  of  them  not 
€‘  after  confecration,  but  before  the  oblation  was  con- 
<e  fecrated.”  “  Jefus,”  he  fays,  **  has  joined  to  the 
xe  bread  and  wine  his  own  divinity,  and  made  them  to 
be  his  bodv  and  blood.”  He  illuflrates  this  in  the 
following  manner.  “  Ifaiah  law  a  lighted  coal ;  now  a 
*c  lighted  coal  is  not  mere  wrood,  but  wood  joined  to 
e*  fire  ;  fo  the  bread  of  the  facrament  is  not  mere 
z<  bread,  but  bread  joined  to  the  divinity,  and  ti  e 
ee  body  united  to  the  divinity  is  not  one  and  the  fame 

€i  nature,  but  the  nature  of  the  body  is  one,  and  that 

* 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  637. 
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“  of  ‘lie  d*vinity  united  to  it  another  In  the  fe- 

,of  Nice’  when  il  was  urged  on  one  fide 

at  thrift  had  no  other  image  than  the  facrament,  it 

'  as  arS11®  y  the  council,  that  the  facrament  after 
coniecration  was  no  image,  but  properly  his  body  and 
blood  t.  This  has  been  the  faith  of  the  Greek  church 
ever  fince  the  time  of  this  Damafcenus,  who  wrote  in 
t  e  eginning  of  the  eighth  century  ;  and  his  name  is 

great  an  authority  in  the  eadern  church,  as  that  of 
4-  omas  Aquinus  was  afterwards  in  the  wedern. 

In  reality,  the  Greeks  mud  confider  the  eucharidi- 
cai  elements  as  another  body  of  Chrift,  to  which  his  foul, 
or  his  divinity,  bears  the  fame  relation  that  it  did  to 
the  body  which  he  had  when  on  earth,  and  with  which 
he  aicended  to  heaven.  They  mud  fuppofe  that  there 
is,  as  it  were,  a  multiplication  of  bodies  to  the  fame 
loiil.  No  real  change,  however,  is  by  them  fuppofed 
to  be  made  in  the  fubdance  of  the  bread  and  wine? 
only  from  being  mere  bread  and  wine,  it  becomes  a 
a  new  body  and  blood  to  ChrifL 

Whether  this  new  opinion  fpread  into  the  Wed  does 
not  didincdly  appear,  and  the  two  churches  had  not, 
at  that  time,  much  communication  with  each  other. 
But  from  the  dime  general  caufes  the  idea  of  fomething 
mydical  and  facred  in  the  eu.charidical  elements  kept 
advancing  in  the  Wed,  as  well  as  in  the  Ead  ;  and 
they  were  confidered  as  bearing  fome  peculiar  relation 
to  Chrid  ;  who  was,  therefore,  thought  to  be,  in  fome 
extraordinary  manner,  prefent  with  them,  but  in  what 
manner ,  they  had  not  perhaps  any  didintf  idea. 

When  the  eucharidical  elements  were  coniidered  as 
fo  peculiarly  facred,  we  are  not  fuprifed  to  find  that 
many  methods  were  ufed  to  prevent  the  lofs,  or  wade 
of  them,.  Among  other  methods,  they  began,  pretty 
early  in  this  period,  to  take  the  bread  dipped  in  the 
confecrated  wine.  This  was  particularly  noticed  in 
the  i  uh  council  of  Toledo  in  675,  and  in  another  at 
Lraga  in  Gallicia,  in  which  a  decree  was  made  to  put 
a  flop  to  this  pra&ice  ;  but  dill  it  was  allowed  that 
the  eucharid  might  be  adminidered  to  fick  perlons  and 
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young  children  in  this  manner.  The  Armenians  (till 
receive  the  eucharid  in  this  way,  and  the  Mofcovite' 
take  the  bread  and  wine  together  in  a  lpoon  *. 

I  have  obferved  that  in  the  former  period,  it  y 
ufual  for  the  communicants  to  carry  fome  of  the  c* 
fecrated  bread  home  with  them,  and  to  take  it  w 
them  when  they  went  on  a  journey  ;  but  in  the  co « 
cil  of  Saragoffa,  within  the  prefent  period,  they  w 
did  not  eat  the  bread  at  the  time  of  communicate 
were  anathematized.  Thus  a  greater  degree  of  fupt 
ftition  put  an  end  to  a  pra&ice  which  had  been  intr<. 
duced  by  a  lefs  degree  of  it.  However,  the  pra&k 
of  confeerating  a  great  quantity  of  bread  was  k t\ 
up  y  and  in  the  time  of  Charlemaigne  exprefs  direction 
were  given  for  keeping  it,  in  order  to  communicate 
the  tick  f.  This  con  fecrated  bread,  it  had  been  thv 
cuftom  to  keep  in  a  clofe  ched,  in  the  church  ;  but  at 
a  council  of  Tours,  in  567,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
hofi  (as  it  was  then  called)  Ihould  be  kept  not  in  a  ched, 
but  under  the  title  of  the  crols,  to  excite  the  devoti¬ 
on  of  the  people 

Among  other  iuperflitious  cudoms  within  this  peri¬ 
od,  we  find  that  fometimes  the  confecrated  wine  was 
mixed  with  ink,  in  order  to  figJi  writings  of  a  peculi¬ 
arly  folemn  nature.  Thus  pope  Theodore,  in  the  fe- 
venth  century,  figned  the  condemnation  and  depofition 
of  Pyrrhus  the  Monothelite  ;  it  was  ufed  at  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Photius  by  the  Fathers  of  the  council  of. 
Condantincple  in  869  ;  and  Charles  the  bald,  and  Ber¬ 
nard  count  of  Barcelona  alfo  figned  a  treaty  with  the 
facramental  wine  in  844.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
this  very  abufe  of  the  euchariftical  elements,  that  they 
were  not  at  that  time  fuppofed  to  be  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  .  Chr id  5  for,  fince  they  have  been  thought  to 
be  fio,  it  would  be  deemed  a  great  profanation  to  make 
any  fuch  ufe  of  them. 

It  is  not  denied  that,  originally,  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  dipper  was  a  part  of  the  public  worfhip,  in 
which  all  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  joined  5  but 
in  the  church  of  Rome  at  prefent  the  pried  alone  com¬ 
municates  in  general,  while  the  congregation  are  mere 
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'petfatcrs  of  what  is  doing,  and  only  join  in  the  pray* 

e.rs*  llb  was  °ccafioned  by  the  fuperftitious  venera- 
tion  for  the  elements,  from  which  was  naturally  de¬ 
rived  an  idea  of  fome  particular  preparation  being 
necefiary  for  the  receiving  of  them.  The  firft  notice 
that  we  find  of  this  kind  of  mafs  was  about  the  year 
700  ;  but  we  have  leen  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Chry- 
ioftom,  the  people  in  general  began  to  decline  commu- 
mon  j  but  in  the  time  of  Charlemaigne  the  priefb  were 
forbidden  to  celebrate  mafs  alone  5.  and  pope  So  ter  or¬ 
dained  that  no  perfon  fhould  celebrate  mafs,  unlefs  the 
Pnei^  J?acIe  a  thirds.  Among  other  accufations  of 
Jonn  XII.  he  was  charged  with  celebrating  mafs  with¬ 
out  communion  f. 

No  laws,  however,  could  long  check  the  torrent  of 
this  abufe.  It  being  imagined  that  the  celebration  of 
the  mafs  was  offering  the  moil  acceptable  facrihce  to 
tyod,  which  would  avail  for  the  pardon  of  fin,  and 
for  redeeming  fouls  out  of  purgatory,  large  fums  of 
money  were  given  and  bequeathed  to  the  priefts  for  this 
rurpofe,  which  proved  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth  to 
them.  But  this,  abufe  was  much  increafed  when  monks 
were  allowed  by  pope  Gregory  to  do  the  office  of 
priefts.  This  order  of  men  had  much  leifure  for  the 
purpofe,  and  an  idea  of  peculiar  ianbtity  was  annexed 
to  tneir  character  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people.. 

To  the  monks  may  be  attributed  the  origin  of  pri¬ 
vate  chapels,  and  the  multiplication  of  altars  in  churches 
for  celebrating  feveral  maffies  at  the  fame  time.  For, 
according  to  ancient  cuftom,  it  was  not  lawful  to  fay 
more  than  one  mafs,  at  which  all  abided  ;  and  it  was 
a  thing  unheard  of  that  any  perfon  fhould  celebrate 
mals  more  than  once  on  the  fame  day,  upon  the  fame 
altar,  a  cuftom  which  is  Hill  oblerved  in  the  eaftern 
churches.  For  the  Greeks  have  but  one  altar  in  one 
church,  nor  do  we  find  the  mention  of  any  more  in  the 
Welle rn  church  till  the  eighth  century.  But  in  the  time 
ot  Adrian  the  firft,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  there  is  mention  made  oi  the  o^reat  altar 
to  didinguilh  it  from  others  in  the  fame  church.  When- 
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e^er  the  phrafe  occurs  in  any  period  prior  to  this,  by 
altars  we  are  to  underftand  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs , 
which  are  often  fo  called  *.  The  firft  mention  that 
we  have  of  the  eucharift  being  celebrated  more  than 
once  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  day,  in  any  church,  is 
in  the  fifth  century,  when  Leo  the  firft  ordered  it  on 
great  feftival  days,  when  the  crowds  wereffo  great  that 
the  churches  could  not  contain  thole  that  relorted  to 
them. 

To  induce  the  common  people  to  continue  their  of¬ 
ferings  after  they  ceafed  to  communicate,  they  were 
given  to  underftand,  that  provided  they  kept  up  that 
cuftom,  the  fervice  would  ftill  be  ufeful  to  them  ;  and 
inftead  of  a  real  communion  with  bread  and  wine  duly 
confecrated,  the  priefts  gave  them  a  kind  of  fubftitute 
for  it,  and  a  thing  of  a  much  lefs  awful  nature,  viz. 
bread,  over  which  they  prayed,  and  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  hallowed  bread .  This  was  about  tho- 

year  700  t» 

It  was  in  conference  of  few  perfons  offering  them-  * 
felves  to  co  mm  mu  n  ion,  that  the  priefts  got  a  habit  of 
f peaking  in  a  very  low  voice,  a  cuftom  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  continued  through  fuperftition.  This  is  faid 
to  have  begun  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  ; 
and  fome  fay  that  it  proceeded  from  a  report  that  God 
had  punifhed  with  fudden  death  fome  lliepherds,  who 
fung  the  words  of  confecration  in  the  fields  I. 

Having  noted  thefe  general  abufes,  refpe&ing  the 
eucharift f  I  fhall  now  confider  the  method  in  which  it  ~ 
was-adminiftered,  going  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
fervice  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  we  fhall  find  traces  enow 
of  fuperftition  every  ftep  we  take. 

As  there  is  nothing  preferred  in  the- New  Teftament 
concerning  the  order  of  public  worlhip,  or  the  mode 
of  celebrating  the  Lord’s  fupper,  different  churches 
feil  naturally  into  different  methods  with  refpect  to' 
them,  as  we  feein  what  remains  of  feveral  of  the  an-  ' 
cient  liturgies.  That  of  moft  churches  bad  probably 
been  gradually  altered,  efpecially  as  mens  ideas  with 
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refpea  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice  itfelf  had  changed, 
I  he  prefent \  canon  of  themafs,  as  it  is  now  ufed  in  the 
c  lire  1  o  Rome,  was,  for  the  mod  part,  compofed 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  made  more  alterations  in 
2t  tIian  ail^  of  ilis  predecedors.  He  introduced  into  it 
many  pompous  ceremonies,  but  it  was  feveral  centuries 
be- ore  this  canon  was  adopted  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Latin  church.  In  699,  pope  Sergius  added  to  the 
canon  of  the  mafs,  that  while  the  pried  is  breaking 
the  bread,  he  fhould  ling  three  times  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  fins  of  the  world,  have,  mercy  upon  us  s 
but  that  at  the  third  time,  indead  of  the  words  have 
mercy  upon  us,  lie  fhould  fay,  grant  us  peace  *. 

Since  the  celebration  of  the  eucharid  was  now  con^ 
fide  red  as  ^proper  f aerifies,  the  table  on  which  it  was 
offered  came  of  courfe  to  be  an  altar  ;  and  as  altars  in 
the  Jewifh  church,  and  among  the  pagans,  were  con> 
iecrated,  the  chridian  altars  mud  be  fo  too.  The  frd 
mention  that  is  made  of  the  confecration  of  altars 
more  than  was  obferved  to  have  been  done  by  Gre^O'* 

•*  y  Nydenus)  is- in  the  council  of  Agde  in  506,  when 
they  were  ordered  tor  be  confecrated  both  by  chridn 
and  by  the  benediction  of  the  pried.  In  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  they  added  water  to  the  chrifm,  and  incenfe,  and 
Other  things.  They  alio  confecrated  three  table  cloth * 
of  feveral  fafhions,  and  a  kind  of  veil  of  feveral  co~ 
lours,  according  to  the  different  days,  Sec .  f 

In  order  to  be  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  altar** 
&nd  to  correfpond  to  the  altars  in  the  Jewiih  and  pa¬ 
gan  religions,  all  the  wooden  tables  were  removed, 
and  all  altars  were  ordered  to  be  made  of  done.  And 
it  v. as  farther  alleged  in  favour  of  this  cudom,  that 
Jefiio  Chrift  is  called  the  corner fione ,  and  foundation 
of  the  church.  This  inditution  is  aferibed  to  Silvelt- 
■cr  j  but  the  decree  is  not  found.  It  was  a  council  of 
Lpaone  in  517,  tnat  forbad  the  confecration  of  altars, 
unlefs  they  were  made  of  done  f. 

To  the  due  confecration  of  altars,  it  is  now  requisite 
that  there  fhould  be  relics  in  them  $  but  this  was  far 
from  being  the  cafe  originally.  For  a  council  in  the 
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Seventh  century  ordered  that  altars  Ihould  not  be  con- 
fecrated  in  any  place  where  a  body  had  been  interred 
The  lad  thing  which  I  (hall  obferve  in  refpeft  to  altars 
is,  that  Bede  is  the  fir  ft  who  makes  any  mention  of 
portable  ones. 

It  was  a  cuftom  in  all  this  period  not  only  to  make 
life  of  lights ,  though  in  the  day  time,  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  eucharift,  but  of  incenfe  alfo  ;  and  both 
thefe  appendages  were  borrowed  from  the  heathen  fa- 
crifices,  and  were  firft  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  io 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  ;  mention  be¬ 
ing  then  made  of  affembling  the  church  by  flambeaus 
and  perfumes.  But  it  is  not  laid  that  this  was  lor  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharift  in  particular  f* 

Originally,  the  bread  that  was  ufed  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  (upper,  was  fuch  as  was  prefented 
ampng  other  offerings  on  the  occafion.  Afterwards  it 
was  the  cuftom  to  make  one  great  loaf  or  cake,  to  fup- 
ply  all  the  communicants ;  and  this  was  broken  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration,  and  diftributed  in  fmall  pieces 
to  the  communicants.  But  this  cuftom  being  attended 
with  fome  lots,  feme  priefts  in  Spain  began  about  the 
feventh  century,  to  prepare  the  euchariftical  bread  iir 
a  different  manner,  baking  fmall  round  pieces  on  pur- 
pole  that  there  might  not  be  occafion  to  break  it  at  all. 
But  this  innovation  was  not  generally  approved,  and 
it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  council  of  Toledo 
in  693  f .  In  time,  however,  the  increasing  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  age  got  the  better  of  this  regulation, 
and  the  cuftom  of  making  fmall  round  wafers  for  the 
purpofe  of  communion  at  length  became  univerlal  in 
the  church. 

It  was  the  cuftom  in  the  primitive  church,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  to  give  what  is  called  the  kifs  of  peace , 
or  of  charity,  immediately  before  communion.  This, 
in  time,  was  thought  to  be  an  indecent  pra&ice,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  been  laid  afide  altogether^ 
However,  Leo  III.  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,- 
changed  this  cuftom  for  that  ol  killing  a  plate  of  fllver 
or  copper,  with  the  figure  of  a  crols  upon  it,  or  the 
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relic  of  Tome  faint  after  the  confecration  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  *. . 

In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  the  cuftom  for  men  to 
receive  the  bread  with  their  naked  hands,  and  the  wo. 
men  (who  perhaps  did  not  expofe  their  hands  naked) 
in  a  clean  cloth,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Dominica'. 
Afterwards,  m  the  farther  progrefs  of  fuperftition,  it 
came  to  be  .the  cuftom  to  receive  it  in  vefiels  of  gold 
&c.  but  this  was  forbidden  in  the  fixth  general  council 

and  were  again  ordered  to  receive  it  with 
the  hand.  It  has  been  already  obferved  that  ela/s  was 
thought  to  be  too  brittle  a  thing  to  receive  the  holy 
elements.  Glafs  vefiels,  however,  continued  to  be 
made  ule  of,  fo  that  it  was  thought  necefiary  to  forbid 
the  ufe  of  them  in  a  council  held  at  Rheims  under 
Charlemaigne  ;  and  in  another  council,  held  in  the  year 
895,  wooden  vefiels  were  forbidden  to  be  ufed  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  at  prefent  the  Latin  church  does  not 
fuffer  the  confecration  to  be  made  in  any  thing  but  in 
a  chalice  of  gold,  or  filver,  or  at  leaft  of  pewter  5.  . 
and  a  council  held  at  Albi,  in  1254,  commands  all 
churches,  the  yearly  rent  of  which  amounts  to  fifteen 
French  livres,  to  have  a  filver  chalice  f. 

In  the  primitive  times  we  find  no  mention  made  of 4 
any  particular  pofition  of  the  body ,  as  more  proper  than 
any  other  for  receiving  the  Lord’s  flipper  ;  but  as  fu- 
perfiition  kept  gaining  ground,  the  Eaft  began  to  be¬ 
held  peculiarly  facred,  as  it  always  had  been  held 
by  the  heathens,  who  worfiiipped  with  their  faces 
turned  that  way ;  and  about  the  year  536,  Pope 
Vigilius  01  dered  that  thofe  who  celebrated  inafs  Ihouhi 
always  dire#  their  faces  towards  the  Eaft}. 

We  lee  the  effects  of  fuperftition  as  well  in  the  meth«* 
od  of  difpofing  of  what  remained  of  the  confecratei  - 
elements,  as  in  the  ule  of  them.  Some  churches  ufed 
to  burn  all  that  remained  after  communion.  This  was 
the  ciift  0111  at  Jerufalem,  and  it  is  To  with  the  Greeks 
at  prelent  $  at jeaft,  fays  Fleury- §,  they  are  reproach¬ 
ed  with  it.  At  Conftantinople  it  was  lormerly  eaten 
by  young  fcholars,  fent  from  the  fchooi  for  that  put- 
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pofe,  as  is  related  by  Evagrius,  who  wrote  at  the  end 
of  the  fixth  century.  The  council  of  Toledo,  in  693, 
left  it  to  the  liberty  of  each  particular  church,  eitner 
to  keep  what  remained  of  the  confecrated  elements,  or 
to  eat  it  5  but  in  the  latter  cafe,  it  was  ordained  that 
the  quantity  confecrated  fhould  be  moderate,  that  it 
might  not  opprefs  the  ftomachs  of  thole  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  it.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they 
difpofed  of  thefe  facred  elements,  it  was  the  cullom 
not  to  leave  any  of  them  till  the  next  day  *. 

One  would  imagine  that  we  had  feen  fuperdition 
enough  in  this  one  article  of  chriftian  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  within  this  period  ;  but  we  fhall  find  much  gi  eat¬ 
er  abufesin  the  next ;  and  notwithdanding  the  greater 
light  of  the  prefent  age,  they  continue  unreformed  in 
the  church  of  Rome  to  this  day. 


SECTION  III. 

The  Hi  ft  cry  of  the  Eucharifl,  from  the  Time  of  Pafchafms 

to  the  Reformatio n, 

W  E  are  now  arrived  to  the  mod  didinguifhed  sera  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  eucharifl  ;  after  having  feen  how 
much  the  euchariftical  elements  in  this  age  of  darknefs 
had  gained  in  point  of  facrednefs  and  folemnity ,  and 
how  awful  a  thing  the  ad  of  communicating  was  gen¬ 
erally  apprehended  to  be  ;  fo  that  commonly  the  pried 
alone  communicated,  and  the  people  very  feldom,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  time  of  the  greater  fedivals,  and  efpecially 
at  Eader. 

This  was  in  confequence  of  the  people  in  general 
being  irfipreffed  with  a  confufed  notion  that  the  euchar- 
idical  elements  were,  in  fome  fenfe  or  other,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift,  and  therefore  that  Chrid  himfelf 
was  prefe?it  in  them.  But  in  what  manner  he  was 
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general  ’  don  ^  had  1,0  ciear  !d«*  This 

K,n0t'  ’  however,  paved  the  way  for  ti  e  cam- 
charfft  -  °np  ftWnaSn^cle  to  the  marine  of  the  eu- 

Franc  ^wh  alCn!f”S  Radt'ert»  amonk  °f  Corbie  in 
which  thl  h  undertook  to  explain  the  manner  in 

ThW  hl  ^  ?  Chrcfth  prefen!  ;r  ‘-.e  encharift, 
in  ,  ,  •  ,h1  d‘d  m  “  treatlfe  Pohlifced  m  the  v«r  £xf 
in  which  he  maintained  that  not  oniv  the  read  a,  i 

=  into  the  real  body 

and  Biood  of  Chrift  •,  but  that  it  was  the  A mP  }  ,  Z 

£n^ed  bT  ^  Vir8i”  Mar*  and  that  had 
been  crucified  and  raifed  from  the  uead.  It  was  in 

.,P1 71^  °f  th’l  0Pini°n  that  he  wrote  the  two  books  mi 
e  Delivery  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  I  had  occaiion 
o  mention  before  *  in  which  he  maintained,  that  it 

vas  performed  in  a  miraculous  manner,  without  any 
opening  ol  the  womb  *.  any 

This  opinion  Pafchafius  himfelf  feems  to  have  been 
enfible  was  bold  and  novel.  For  the  firlb  time  that  he 

the  euchariftical  elements  the 
body  of'Chnft.u  general,  he  adds,  “  and  to  fay  fome- 

«  /  ‘‘,g  ‘j10'"6  furPrihng  and  wonderful  (Ut  mirabilius 

„  ‘  T*  ■  ’?  110  °ther  fledl  tlmn  that  which  was  born 
«,  01  the  virgin  Mary,  which  fuffered  upon  the  crofs, 
and  which  was  raifed  from  the  grave  f.” 

wafableTn^U8  intirf  -v  llPon  ,tke  reafons  which  he 
!,■  i  i  ^'ln  favour  of  fo  extraordinary  an 
opinion,  he  hkwile  produced  in  fupport  of  it  what 

was  no  uncommon  thing  with  the  monks,  and  what 
had  no  final  1  weight  with  the  common  people,  in  tha* 
ignorant  age,  namely  an  apparition,  which  for  its  fin-' 
gular  cnriolity,  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  impofitions  of 
thole  times,  I  lhall  relate. 

A  prielt  wliofe  name  was  Plecgills  officiating  at  the 
omb  of  St.  Ninus,  wiflied,  out  of  love,  and  not  infidel¬ 
ity,  to  fee  the  body  of  JefusChrilb  ;  and  falling  upon  his 
knees,  lie  afked I  of  God  the  favour  to  fee  the  nature  ot 
the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  this  myftery,  and  to  hold 
in  his  hands  the  form  of  that  little  child  which  the  vir- 
gin  had  borne  in  her  lap  ,•  when  an  angel  cried  to  him* 

*  Sueur*  A.  D.  818.  f  Ibid* 
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**  Get  np,  quickly,  and  look  at  the  infant,  which  that 
**  holy  woman  hath  carried,  for  he  is  clothed  in  his 
4‘  corporeal  habit.”  The  prieft  declared,  that  being 
quite  terrified  he  looked  up,  and  faw  upon  the  altar  the 
child  that  Simeon  had  held  in  his  arms,  that  the  angel 
told  him  he  might  not  only  fee  but  touch  the  child, 
and  that  accordingly  he  took  him  and  preffed  the  breaft 
of  the  child  to  his  own,  and  after  embracing  him  fre¬ 
quently,  he  killed  the  God,  joining  his  lips  to  the  lips 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  After  this,  he  replaced  the  beautiful 
limbs  of  the  God  upon  the  altar,  praying  to  God  that 
he  might  refume  his  former  figure,  and  that  he  had 
fcarcely  finifiied  his  prayer,  when  rifing  from  the 
ground,  he  found  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  reftored 
to  its  former  figure,  as  he  had  requefted  *. 

Notwithftanding  this  miracle,  and  every  thing  elfe 
that  Pafchafius  could  allege  in  favour  of  his  doctrine, 
it  excited  great  aftonifhment,  and  was  oppofed  by  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  of  learning  and  eminence.  Among  others, 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald  was  much  offended  at  it, 
and  by  his  particular  order,  the  famous  Bertram,  or 
Rattram,  wrote  againft  the  new  opinion  of  Pafchafius, 
and  at  the  fame  time  againft  his  particular  notion  con¬ 
cerning  the  delivery  of  the  virgin. 

In  confequence  of  this,  the  doctrine  of  Pafchafius, 
though  publilhed  in  the  ninth  century,  does  not  appear 
to  have  gained  many  advocates  till  the  eleventh,  when 
it  was  oppofed  by  Berenger  archdeacon  of  the  church  of 
Angers  in  France,  (whom  I  mentioned  before  as  one 
of  the  mod  eminent  fcholars  of  his  age)  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  on  this  fubjedt  made  a  great  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  many  ;  fo  that  though  no  lefs  than  ten  or 
twelve  councils  were  held  on  this  fubjedt,  in  all  of 
which  the  dodtrine  of  Berenger  was  condemned,  Mat¬ 
thew  of  Weftminfter  fays,  that  it  had  infected  almoft 
.all  France,  Italy,  and  England  ;  and  though,  when  he 
was  threatened,  he  was  weak  enough  to  fign  a  recan¬ 
tation  of  his  opinion,  he  certainly  died  in  the  belief  of  it. 
Berenger  was  followed  by  Peter  and  Henry  de  Briris, 
whofe  difciples  were  called  PetrobruJJians ,  and  by  the 
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Albigenfea  in  general  ;  who  in  the  twelfth  century 
ieparated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  Arnold  of  Bre¬ 
ccia  alio  taught  the  fame  do&rine  in  Italy,  and  for  this, 
and  his  declaiming  againfb  the  church  of  Rome  in  gen- 
ei  al,  lie  was  burned  at  Rome,  in  n/j/j 

It  is  remarkable  that  for  two  centuries  the  popes 
did  not  interfere  in  the  controverfy  about  Pafchafius. 
INloft  probably  they  thought  with  his  adverfaries  ;  and 
very  few  joined  him  at  firft,  and  he  was  openly  op- 
pofed  by  the  learned  men  of  the  age,  it  feemed  as  if 
his  opinion  would  have  died  away  of  itfelf.  As  foon 
however,  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  doftrine  went 
down  with  the  common  people,  and  that  it  promifed 
to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
priefthood,  the  popes  were  ready  enough  to  enforce  it 
by  their  decrees,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  cafe  of  Beren- 
gei ,  It  was  not,  however  till  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  this  dodtrine  was  made  an 
article  of  faith,  viz.  by  a  decree  of  Innocent  III.  at  the 
council  of  Lateran  in  1215,  the  term  tranfubftantiation 
having  been  firft  ufed  by  Stephen  bilhop  of  Autun,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Even  not withftanding  this  decree,  feveral  divines 
openly  maintained  a  different  opinion,  thinking  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  acknowledge  the  veal  prefence ,  though  they 
explained  the  manner  of  it  differently  from  Innocent, 
and  the  followers  of  Pafchafius  ;  and  John,  furnamed 
Pungens  Afinus ,  a  doftor  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  fub- 
ftituted  the  word  confubjlantiation  inftead  of  tranfub¬ 
ftantiation,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  centurv  f# 
Others  lay  that  he  maintained  the  ajjiirnption  of  the 
confecrated  bread  by  the  divinity.  However,  he  did 
not  deny  that  the  fubftance  of  the  bread  and  wine  re¬ 
mained  in  the  elements  ;  and  yet  the  faculty  at  Paris 
did  not  condemn  his  opinion,  but  declared  that  both 
this,  and  the  common  dodlrine  of  tranfubftantiation, 
were  probable  ways  of  making  the  body  of  Chrift  exift 
in  the  facrament. 

As  the  monks  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  eftab- 
liihment  of  almoft  every  other  corruption  of  chrifti- 
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&nity,  they  were  no  lefs  active  in  promoting  this. 
Among-others,  the  name  of  Odo,  bifliop  of  Clugni  in 
France,  in  the  tenth  century,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  of  eminent  life  on  this  occafion.  Indeed,  another 
Odo,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  of  that  age,  is  like- 
wife  laid  to  have  been  a  great  promoter  of  it.  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  public  act  in 
•favour  of  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  in  En¬ 
gland,  before  the  council  of  Oxford  which  condemn¬ 
ed  Wickliffe. 

We  cannot  be  furprifed,  that  the  circumffance  of 
^11  the  known  properties  of  bread  and  wine  remaining 
in  the  euchariftical  elements  after  confecration,  fliould 
not  a  little  embarrafs  the  advocates  for  the  change  of 
them  into  real  flelh  and  blood.  On  this  account.  In¬ 
nocent  III.  acknowledged  that,  after  confecration,  there 
did  remain  in  the  elements  a  certain paneity  and  vineity, 
as  he  called  them,,  which  fatisfied  hunger  and  third:. 
But  afterwards  they  who  maintained  that  the  confe- 
crated  holt  retained  the  nature  of  bread,  and  nourilhed 
the  body,  and  efpecially  that  any  part  of  it  was  turned 
into  excrement,  were,  in  derifion,  called  Stercorarifh . 
This  term  of  reproach  lhews  in  what  abhorrence  all 
thofe  who  did  not  aflent  to  this  new  dotftrine  were  then 
held.  If  ridicule  and  contempt  were  a  proper  tejl  of 
truth ,  I  doubt  not  but  that  thofe  who  defended  the  ab- 
furd  do&rine  of  tranfubftantiation  would  have  had  the 
•advantage  of  the  argument.  Proteftants  would  now 
-only  laugh  at  being  called  Stercorarifts,  but  at  that 
time  the  laugh  would  probably  not  have  been  with  us, 
but  againft  us.  That  was  not  an  age  of  experiment, 
or  it  might  have  been  eafily  decided,  viz.  by  giving  a 
man  nothing  but  confecrated  bread,  whether  it  turned 
to  nourifliment  and  excrement  or  not  ;  but  the  very 
propofal  would  have  been  deemed  impious  ;  and  might 
have  been  very  hazardous  to  the  propofer. 

Confidering  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  any  con¬ 
ception  concerning  this  converlion  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  real  flelh  and  blood,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  doubts  lliould  have  been  ftarted,  and  different 
opinions  fliould  have  been  held  concerning  it  ;  and 
that  they  fliould  even  continue  to  be  held,  notwith- 
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Handing  the  mo  ft  authoritative  decifions  refpectrng  itv 
Peter  Lombard,  cotemporary  with  Stephen  of  Auturi 
above  mentioned,  approved  of  this  doctrine  of  tran- 
iubftantiation,  but  could  not  determine  of  what  kind 
the  change  was  ;  whether  it  was  onl y  formal }  or  J'ub~ 
ft  ant  inly  that  is,  whether  it  afFe&ed  the  fenfible  proper4* 
ties  of  the  elements,  or  the  real  fubftance  of  them  #. 

It  was  alfo  a  queftion  whether  the  water  (which  it 
was  always  the  cuftom  to  mix  with  the  wine  before 
confecration)  was  changed  immediately  into  the  blood 
of  Chrift,  or  whether  it  was  changed  into  wine  firli. 
Pafchafms  himfelf  had  a/Terted  the  former,  but  after 
long  debates  it  was  determined  by  Innocent  III.  and  the 
fchoolmen  fupported  him  in  it,  that  the  water  is  chang¬ 
ed  into  wine  before  it  is  changed  into  the  blood  of 
Chrift.  See  Bafnage’s  Hiftoire  des  Eglifes  Reformers, 
vol.  iii.  p.  681,  where  this  and  other  difficulties  on  the 
fame  fubjedt  are  particularly  confidered.  It  is  fuffici- 
ent  for  my  purpofe  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  them. 

In  this,  and  feveral  other  refpeds,  a  confiderable 
latitude  of  opinion  was  formerly  allowed  in  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  and  indeed  the  doctrine  of  tranfubflantiation 
did  not  properly  become  an  article  of  faith  before  it 
was  made  to  be  fo  by  the  council  of  Trent.  The  car¬ 
dinal  D’Ailli,  at  the  council  of  Conflance,  fpoke  of 
the  doclrine  of  tranfubflantiation  as  an  opinion  only, 
and  laid  that  it  could  not  be  clearly  inferred  from  the 
features,  that  .the  fubftance  pf  bread  did  not  remain 
in  the  facr ament  f. 

At  the  council  of  Trent,  the  Franoffcans  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  body  of  Chrift  defeended  from  heaven,  in 
order  to  be  changed  into  the  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
though  it  did  not  quit  its  former  place,  whereas  the  Do¬ 
minicans  laid,  that  jel'us  Chrift  did  not  come  from  any 
other  place,  but  that  he  was  formed  in  the  hoft,  the 
fubftance  of  the  broad  being  changed  into  that  of  his 
body.  The  council  did  not  decide  this  queftion,  but  in 
their  decrees  made  ufe  of  fuch  terms  as  both  parties 
might  adopt  X- 

When  tl^e  great  difficulty  of  one  fingle  converfioil 
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of  any  particular  quantity  of  bread  and  \\me  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrid  was  got  over,  one  would 
imagine  that  another  difficulty,  no  lefs  infuperable, 
would  have  occurred,  with  ref  pea  to -the  multitude  of 
conlecrations  performed  in  different  places  at  the  lame 
time..  But  Guimond,  who  -wrote  againft  Berenger,  in 
1075,  made  nothing  of  thefe,  or  of  dill  greater  dif¬ 
ficulties.  “  Every  feparate  part,”  fays  he,  “  of  the 
tf  eucharid  is  the  whole  body  ot  Chrid.  It  is  given 
<<  entire  to  all  the-faithful.  They  all  redeive  it  equally. 

Though  it  dioidd  be  celebrated  a  thoufand  times  at 
<<  once,  it  is  the  fame  indivifible  body  of  Chrid.  It  is 
*<  only  to  fenfe  that  a  dngle  part  of  the  hod  appears 
«  lefs  than  the  whole,  but  our  fenfes  often  deceive  us* 
«  It  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  com- 
tl  prehending  this,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing 
*(  it.  The  only  qued'1011  is,  whether  God  has  been 
willing  to  make  this  change  ?  It  is  like  the  voice  of  a 
<6  fingle  man,  which  all  the  audience  hears  entire.” 
He  exhorts  heretics  to  yield  to  the  truth,  becaufe,  fays 
he,  e<  we  are  not  now  contending  for  vi&ory,  as  in 
6t  the  fchopls,  or  for  any  temporal  intered,  as  in  the 
fecular  courts.  In  this  difpute  nothing  lets  is  depend- 
ft  jug  than  eternal  life 

When  it  was  objected  to  Guimond,  that  the  rats 
fometimes  eat  the  confecrated  bread,  he  replied,  that 
either  the  fenfes  were  deceived,  or  the  body  of  Chrid 
did  not  differ  any  more  in  the  rat,  than  in  the  fepnl- 
chre,  or  that  the  devil  put  real  bread  into  it  on  which 
men  and  rats  might  feed  f. 

The  language  in  which  fome  of  the  popifli  prieds 
have  boaded  of  the  power  which  this  doctrine  of  trau- 
fubdantiation  gives  them,  would  excite  the  greated 
ridicule,  if  there  was  not  a  mixture  of  impiety  with 
the  abfurdity  of  it.  “  Oh  our  altars,”  fay  fome  of 
them,  “  Jefus  Chrid  obeys  all.  the  world.  He  obeys 
c<  the  pried,  let  him  be  where  he  will,  at  every 'hour, 
Ci  at  his  fimple  word.  They  carry  him  whither  they 
ee  pleafe.  He  goes  into  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  as 
Ci  well  as  of  the  righteous.  He  makes  no  refinance, 
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he  does  not  hefitate  one  moment  Some  priefts 
oafted  that  they  had  even  more  power  than  the  ble/led 
V'rgm  becaule  they  could  create  their  creator  when¬ 
ever  they  pleafed  whereas  fire  had  conceived  him  but 
ones  f. 

So  much  is  made  to  depend  on  the  power  and  -will -of 
-he  priei.,  with  refpect  to  the  eucharift  and  the  facra- 
ments  in  general,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  as,  I  flmuld 
1  JnL’  mnft  occafion  a  good  deal  of  anzietv  on  the  part 
ot  thole  who  receive  them.  For  they  believe  that  the 
ethcacy  of  all  the  lacramentsdepends  upon  the  intention 
ot  him  that  adminiiters  them.  This  is  exprefsly  deter- 
m  l  decree  of  pope  Eugenius  ;  and  at  the  coun- 
Cl  I  of  i  rent  an  anathema  was  pronounced  on  thofei 
who  denied  it.  This -is  even  carried  lo  far,  that  in- 
one  of  the  rubrics  of  the  Miffal,  it  is  given  as  a  rule, 
that  if  the  pried:  who  goes  to  confecrate  twelve  hofts 
mould  have  a  general  intention  to  leave  out  one  of 
them  it  will  affect  them  all  Luther  mentions  fome 
‘pnelts  at  Rome,  who  acknowledged  that  indead  of 
pronouncing  the  proper  words  of  confecration,  only 
laid  to  themlelves,  Bread  thou  art ,  and  bread  thou  [halt 
retnain  . 


All  the  disputes  about  the  nature  of  the  eucharidi- 
cal  elements  were  not  confined  to  the  we  (tern  church, 
in  this  period  5  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Greeks  were  much  agitated  about  this  fub- 
jetf;  fome  affirming  that  the  myfteries ,  as  they  called 
them,  were  incorruptible,  while  others  maintained 
that  they  were  not:  when  Zonaras,  a  Greek  friar, 
happily  found  out  a  middle  way,  which  fliewed  no  lefs 
ingenuity  than  had  been  difplayed  on  the  fame  fubject 
by  many  of  the  monks  or  lchoolmen  in  the  Wed.  The 
confecrated  bread,  he  faid,  was  the  fledi  of  Chrilb,  as 
dead,  and  therefore  corruptible  ;  but  that  after  it  was 
eaten,  and  thereby  gone,  as  it  were,  into  the  fepulchre 
it  became  incorruptible  ;  becaufe  the  body  of  our  Lord 
did  not  remain  long  dead  and  buried,  but  rofe  again  JJ. 
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The  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  was  the  caufe  of 
a^great  variety  of  new  ceremonies  and  inftitntions  in 
the  church  of  Rome.  Hence,  among  other  things, 
tliofe  rich  and  fplendid  receptacles  which  were  formed 
for  the  refidence  of  God,  under  this  new  ihape,  and  the 
lamps  and  other  precious  ornaments  that  were  defgned 
to  beautify  this  habitation  ot  the  Deity  ;  and  hence 
the  cuftom  of  carrying  about  this  divine  bread  in  fo* 
lefnn  pomp,  .  through  the  public  ftreets,  when  it  is  to 
be  adminiftered  to  tick  and  dying  parlous,  with  many 
other  ceremonies  of  the  like  nature.  But  what  crowns 
the  whole'  was  the  fejlivctl  of  the  holy  facrament . 

This  was  an  inilitution  of  Urban  IV.  in  1264,  011 
the  pretended  revelation  of  one  Juliana,  a  woman  of 
Liege,  who  faid  that  it  was  {hewed  her  from  heaven, 
that  this  particular  feftival  day  of  the  holy  eucharift, 
had  always  been  in  the  councils  of  the  fovereign  Tri- 
-nity  ;  but  that  now  the  time  of  revealing  it  to  men 
was  come.  In  the  decree  of  Urban  it  is  faid,  “  this 
“'feftival  day  properly  belongs  to  the  lacrament,  be- 
“  caufe  there  is  no  faint  but  what  has  his  proper  fefti- 
“  val  ;  that  this  is  intended  to  confound  the  unbelief 
‘“and  extravagance  of  the  heretics,  and  to  repair  all 
“  the  faults  that  men  might  be  guilty  ol  in  other 
Xl  maffes  This  feftival  is  attended  with  a  proctf- 
fion  in  which  the  hoft  is  carried  in  great  pomp  and 
magnificence.  No  lefs  a  perfon  than  Thomas  Aquinas 
eompofed  the  office  for  this  great  folemnity.  • 

Notwithftanding  all  this  pomp  and  fplendor,  whiclv 
feldom  fail  to  have  charms  for~the  bulk  of  mankind, 
this  decree  of  Urban  was  not  univerfally  oblerved  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  confirmed  bv  another  bull  of  ■Cle¬ 
ment  V.  But  when  the  minds  of  men  were  a  little 
enlightened  after  the  reformation  by  Luther,  this  fo- 
iemnity  became  the  topic  of  much  ridicule.  On  this 
account  Catharine  of  Medic  is  wrote  to  the  pope  in 
15.61,  as  Thuanus  informs  us,  to  requeft  the  abolition- 
of  this  feftival,  becaufe  it  was  the  occafon  of  much 
fcanda]?  and  was  not  at  all  neceftary./  It  may  not  be 
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amns  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  feme  of  the 
otner  new  fuperftitions  mentioned  above. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  fixth  century  that  the 
elevation  of  the  haft  was  firft  practifed  in  the  eaftern 
church  ;  but  then  it  was  intended  to  reprefent  the 
elevation  of  Chrift  upon  the  crofs,  and  was  made  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  communion  ;  and  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  this  ceremony  in  the  weftern  church  before  the 
eleventh  century.  But  then  it  immediately  followed 
the  confecration,  though  no  adoration  is  laid  to  have 
been  intended  by  this  ceremony  till  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  was  exprelsly  appointed  in  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  the  IX.  the  latter 
6f  whom  in  1227,  ordered  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  to 
warn  the  people  to  tall  down  on  their  knees,  and  adore" 
the  coniecrated  holt  *.  This,  however,  feems  to  have 
been  done  before  by  Guy  Pare,  the  pope’s  legate  in- 
Germany  ;  who,  when  he  was  at  Cologne,  in-  1201, 
Ordered,  that  when  the  boll  was  elevated  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  ma-fs,  the  people  fiould  proflrate  them- 
felves  in  the  church  at  the  found  of  a  bell  f„. 

The  ceremony  of  carrying  the  holt  in  proceffion  to, 
communicate  the  lick)  feems  to  have  been  frit  ufed  in 
this  country.  For,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  century,, 
Hubert  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,,  and  legate  of  pope 
Geleftine,  held  a  fynod  at  Yorkr  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  commanded  that  when  any  Tick  perfons 
were  to  receive  the  communion,  the  prieft  himfelf 
Ihould  carry  the  holt,  cloathed  with  his  proper  habits 
and  with  lights  borne  before  it,  fuitable  to  fo  great  a 
facrament  We  are  alio  informed  that,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ode,  bilhop  of 
Paris,  in  one  of  his  fynods,  made  leveral  conftitutions 
relating  to  .  the  facrament  ;  as  about  the  manner  of 
carrying  it  to  the  lick,  of  the  adoration  of  the  perfons 
who  fiould  meet  it,  of  keeping  it  in  the  bell  part  of 
of  the  altar,  of  locking  it  up  i'afe,  with  leveral  pre¬ 
cautions  in  cale  it  fiould  happen  that  any  part  of  the 
confecrated  elements  fiould  fall  to  the  ground,  or  any 
.fly  or  lpider  fiould  fall  into  the  wine 
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Confidering  how  folemn  a  thing  the  bufinefs  of  com¬ 
municating  was  made,  in  confequence  of  the  doctrine 
of  tranfubftantiation,  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  waj 
ordered  by  the  council  of  Trent  that,  how  contrite 
ibever  a  finner  lliould  feel  himfelf,  he  iliould  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  holy  eucharift  without  having  made  his  far 
cramentai  confejjion,  nor  at  the  folemnity  which  the 
receiving  of  the  communion  gave  to  an  oath.  This 
appeared,  when  pope  Gregory  VII.  propofed  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Henry,  who  was  charged  with  many  crimes,  to 
exculpate  himfelf,  by  taking  one  part  of  a  confecrated 
hoft,  while  he  himfelf  lliould  take  the  other.  This 
propofal  daggered  the  emperor  fo  much,  that  he  defired 
the  affair  to  be  referred  to  a  general  council  *.  But 
we  are  more  furprifed  that,  upon  any  occafion  what¬ 
ever,  any  perfo-n  lliould  be  permitted  to  eat  before  he 
received  the  communion  ;  and  yet,  application  being 
made  to  the  pope,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France, 
1722,  that  he  might  take  fome  nourifliment  before  he 
received  the  communion,  on  the  day  of  his  confecra- 
tion,  as  it  was  thought  he  would  not  be  able  to  go 
through  the  fatigue  of  the  ceremony  without  it,  the 
requeff  was  granted.  It  muff  be  prefumed,  however,, 
that  no  other  than  the  pope  himfelf  could  have  given 
fo  great  a  difpenfation  f.- 

It  was  owing  to  the  great  awfulnefs  of  the  real 
maffes,  and  the  many  ceremonies  that  were  neceffary 
to  be  obferved  ill  the  celebration  of  them,  that,  for 
four  or  five  hundred  years,  what  are  called  dry  maffes 
(or  the  ceremony  of  the  mafs  without  the  confecration 
of  the  elements)  were  much  ufed  in  the  church  of 
Home.  They  were  more  efpecially  ufed  by  gentlemen 
who  went  a  hunting  early  in  the  morning,  or  returned 
late,  or  when  a  new  married  couple  wanted  to  receive 
benediction,  &c.  St.  Louis  often  ufed  this  ceremony 
on  board  his  veffel,  and  it  ferved  for  a  confolation  to¬ 
pi  lgrims,  when  they  had  no  opportunity  of  having 
real  maffes  in  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  Thefe 
dry  maffes  were  fo  common  at  one  time,  that  there  was 
a  rubric  in  the  Romifh  ritual  prepared  for  them.  But 


f  JJeury,  A.  D,  1077,  i  Hid,  des  Papes,  vol.  v.  p.  499. 
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the  -reformation  opening  mens  eyes  upon  the  fubjaft, 
Lccius  confeded  that  what  had  been  pradifed  fa 

ong,  was,  in  truth,  an  impiety  and  blafphemy  againft  . 
^od.  1  he  council  of  Trent  did  not  however  corredt 
the  abufe  j  but  the  bifhops  fmce  that  time  have  abol- 
i filed  it  by  degrees,  and  now  it  is  only  ufed  on  Good  . 
Fridays,  and  during  florins-  at  lea 

We  fee  t lie  farther  progrefs  of  fuperditiou  in  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  that  were  devifed  in  order  to  prevent 
the  wade  or  abufe  of  the  confecrated  elements,  which 
increaled  after  the  dodrine  of  tranfubdantiation.  In 
the  tenth  century  the  prieds  began  to  put  the  bread 
into  the  mouths  of  the  communicants,  and  in  the 
eleventh  they  began  in  fome  churches,  to  ufe  little 
hods,  like  wafers ,  made  round,  white,  and  very  thin  ;  . 
but  this  was  not  till  after  the  condemnation  of  Beren- 
ger,  and  was  difliked  by  many  at  that  time  ;  and  the 
former  cudom  of  breaking  the  bread  into  littje  pieces, 
and  alfo  that  of  giving  the  bread  deeped  in  the  wine  • 
were  dill  ufed  in  many  places,  till  near  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  after  which  the  ufe  of  thin  wafers  be-  -* 
came  univerfal. 

At  length,  in  order  to  leave  the  lead  room  for  wade 
or  abufe  poilibfe,  the  cudom  of  communicating  the  lai-  - 
ty  with  bread  only  was  introduced  ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  tranfubdantiation  made  this  practice  much  eafier 
than  it  could  otnerwife  have  been.  For  it  being  now 
agreed  that  the  confecrated  bread  was  the  whole  body  of 
Chrid,  ^contained  the  blood  of  courfe ;  and  confeqnent- 
ly  the  wine,  which  was  the  blood  only,  became  fuper- 
lluous. 

Thomas  Aquinas  defended  the  cudom  of  communi-  • 
eating  with  the  bread  only,  hut  he  fays  that  it  was  not 
obferved  in  allchurches  ;  and  the  laity,  in  many  places, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fpilling  of  the  wine,  or  as  they 
called  it,  the  blood  of  Chrid  (againd  which  they  were 
always  mod  particularly  cautioned)  fucked  it  through, 
quills  or  Jilver  pipes,  which  were  fadened  to  their 
chalices  for  that  purpofe.  But  at  length,  and 
Specially  from  the  cudom  of  giving  the  bread  deeped 

*  Eafnagc*  vol,  iii,  p. 
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in  the  wine,  came  by  degrees,  the  cuftom  of  communion 
in  one  kind  only ,  without  any  exprefs  authority  for  the 
purpofe,  in  almoft  all  the  weftern  churches,  till  it  was 
eftabliflied  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  in  1415*  But 
the  cuftom  of  communicating  in  both  kinds  was  ftill 
p raft i fed  in  feveral  places,  and  the  pope  himfelf  is  faid 
at  one  time  to  have  adminiftered  the  wine  to  the  dea¬ 
cons  and  minifters  of  the  altar,- and  to  other  perfons  of 
eminent  piet^,  wliom  he  thought  worthy  of  la  great  a 
a  gift. 

The  council  of  Trent  confirmed  that  of  Conftance, 
but  left  it  to  the  pope  to  grant  the  ufe  of  the  cup  to 
thofe  whom  he  ihould  think  proper.  Accordingly  Pi¬ 
us  IV.  granted  the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  thofe 
who  Ihould  demand  it,  provided  they  profeffed  to  be¬ 
lieve  as  the  church  did  in  other  refpefts  #.  The  Bohe¬ 
mians  alfo  were  allowed,  with  the  pope’s  confent,  to 
make  ufe  of  the  cup. 

The  high  reverence  for  the  eucharift,  which  was 
produced  by  the  doftrine  ot  tranlubftantiation,  made  a 
change  in  the  pofture  of  receiving  it.  For  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  all  perfons  had  communicated 
fianding,  but  about  that  time  the  cuftom  of  receiving 
it  kneeling  came  into  ufe,  and  this  is  continued  ever 
mice  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  from  that  in  the 
church  of  England.  Frequent  communion  alfo  was 
now  no  more  to  be  expefted,  and  indeed  fo  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  Ratherius  bifhop  ot  Verona  was 
obliged  to  order  his  priefts  to  warn  believers  to  come 
four  times  a  year,  to  the  communion  t,  and  now  the 
catholics  are  not  required  to  communicate  more  than 
once  a  year,  and  this  is  generally  at  Eafter. 

There  are  various  other  luper.ftitious  practices  re* 
fpefting  the  eucharift  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  ori* 
gin  of  which  it  is  not  ealy  to  trace.  There  are  fix 
feveral  forts  of  veflmeyits  belonging  to  the  officiating 
prieft,  and  eight  or  nine  to  the  bilhop,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  but  has  fame  myfterious  fignification,  and 
a  correfponding  feparate  confecration  5  not  to  mention 
the  different  colours  of  them,  and  the  different  occa- 

-  1 
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•fions  on  which  they  are  ufed  ;  and  they  are  all  fo  nc- 

ar^’ t‘ie  variation  in  the  ritual,  makes 

the  maffes  be  deemed  imperfect. 

As  I  obierved  before,  that  two  mattes  muft  not  be 
celebrated  611  the  lame  altar  in  thecourfe  of  one  day, 
and  even  apneft  cannot  officiate  at  any  altar,  when  a 
bjlhop  has  done  it  before  him,  they  are  now  multiplied 
exceedingly.  The  ma flies  alfo  are  reckoned  defective, 
unlefs  the  altar  be  covered  with  three  cloths,  confe- 
c rated  by  the  bifliop,  the  Jaffc  of  which  muft  be  longer 
than  the  other  j  and  it  muft, after  all,  be  covered  with 
cijluffoi  fome  particular  colour,  according  to  the  felt i- 
val  on  which  it  is  nfed.  But  the  altar  muft  be  ftrip- 
ped  of  all  its  ornaments  on  Good  Friday  for  reafons 
ivh.ch  may  be  feen  in  Bafnage,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  together 
Avith  many  other  fuperftitious  obfervances  relating  to 

tnc  eucharift,  which  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
recite. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arofe  violent  debates 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on  account  of 
the  former  ufing  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharift.  Such,  however,  it  is  very  evident  ,  muft 
have  been  the  bread  that  our  Saviour  himfelf  made 
ule  of  in  the  inftitution,.  as  there  was  no  leaven  to  be 
had  during  the  whole  feafon  of pattover  ;  and  at  length 
the  Latin  church  conformed  to  this  cuftom, 

Confidering  the  many  grots  abufes  which  prevailed 
with  relpeft  to  the  Lord’s  flipper  after  the  time  of 
Pafchafius,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  meet  with  fome 
perfons  who  laid  it  a  fide  altogether.  This  was  the 
cafe  with  the  Pauli  clans  ’m  the  ninth  ccnturv,  who 
confidered  both  baptilm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper  as  fome- 
thing  figurative  and  parabolical  *.  .  This  was  alfo  the 
cafe  with  fome  perfons  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  . and  they  were  condemned6  at 
the  fynod,  of  Orleans,  and  again  at  Arras  in  1025  f. 
AUo  in  the  twelfth  century,  one  Tanqhelin  perfuaded 
the  people  of  Antwerp,  and  other  perfons  in  Flanders, 
that  receiving  the  Lord’s  fupper  was  not  neceffary  to 
falvation,  BuX  indeed  this  lie  might  do,  without  willi*n 

*~Malheira,  vol,  ii.  178.  f  Fleury. 
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lug  them  to  omit  the  celebration  of  it  altogether. 
As  little  can  we  wonder  that  unbelievers  fhould  take 
advantage  of  fuch  a  do&rine  as  this,  to  treat  the  chrif- 
tian  religion  with  contempt,  Averroes,  the  great 
free-thinker  of  his  age,  faichthat  Judaifm  was  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  children,  and  Mahometanilm  that  of  hogs;  but 
he  knew  no  fe<fi  fo  foolilh  and  abfurd  as  that  of  the 
chridians,  who  adored  what  they  eat  *. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Recovery  of  the  genuine  Chrifiictn  Dottrine  con - 
cerning  the  Lord's  Supper, 

A  s  the  corruption  of  this  dodrine  took  place  very 
early  in  the  chridian  church,  and  proceeded  farther 
than  any  other,  foit  was  with  great  difficulty  rectified  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  in  general  but  very  imperfectly  done 
to  this  day,  efpecially  in  the  eilabli filed  reformed 
churches.  The  minds  of  the  Reformers,  in  general, 
were  imprefied  with  an  idea  ot  fomething  peculiarly 
myderious  and  awful  in  the  nature  ot  the  eucharift,  as 
well  as  with  a  firm  perfuafion  concerning  the  divinity 
of  Chrid. 

WickLiffe  was  late  in  fettling  his  notion  about  the 
Lord*s  fupper  ;  fo  that,  in  different  parts  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  he  contradids  himielf  on  this  fubjed  f.  John 
Hufs  believed  the  doctrine  of  tranfubfiantiation  and 
the  real  prefence  .;  but  In  anfwer  to  a  perfon  who  had 
faid  that  a  pried,  after  his  confecration,  was  the  Father 
of  God,  and  the  creator  of  God's  body,  he  wrote  a  trea- 
tife  to  prove  that  Jefus  Chrid  is  the  author  ot  the 
tranfubdantiation ,  and  the  pried  only  the  minider 
of  it 

Jt  is  remarkable,  that  with  refped  to  mod  of  the 

*  Me/hoires  pour  la'viede  Petrarch,  vol.  iii.p.  760. 
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reformers  from  popery  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
articje  of  the  eucharift  was  the  laft  in  which  they  gain¬ 
ed  any  clear  light,  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation 
being  that  which  they  parted  with  with  peculiar  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  in  all  public  deputations  their  popifh  ad- 
v-erfaries  had  more  advantage  with  refpea  to  this  than 
to  any  other  fubjeft,  They  advanced  to  the  conferences 
with  the  utmofl  boldnefs  when  this  was  to  be  the  lub- 
of  their  deputation,  having  the  prejudices  of 
cheir  audience,  and  in  a  great  meafure,  thofe  that 
were  their  adverfaries  too,  on  their  fide. 

Though  Luther  rejeaed  tranfubftantiation,  he  ne- 
\  erthelefs  retained  the  doarnie  of  the  real  prefience  of 
the  body  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift  ;  believing  that 
even  the  body  of  Chrift  might  be  omniprefent,  as  well 
as  his  divinity  ;  and  in  the  Lutheran  Form  of  concord , 
which  they  made  the  terms  of  communion  with  them, 
this  article  was  inferted.  Luther,  in  his  attempts  to 
explain  his  doctrine  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  eucharift 
(which  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  of  the  papifts,  he 
called  confubftantiation )  faid  that  as  in  a  red  hot  iron, 
two  diftina  fubftances,  the  iron  and  the  fire  are  united* 
fo  is  the  body  of  Chrift  joined  with  the  bread  in  the 
eucharift  *,  Some  Lutherans  maintained,  that  all  the 
properties  of  the  divine  nature  were  communidated  to 
the  human  nature  of  Chrift,  and  confeqnently  itsom- 
njprefence,  by  the  hypoftatical  union  between  them  f* 
But  thefe  were  more  rigid  than  Luther  himlelf,  and  it 
is  fuppofed  that  being  convinced  by  the  reafons  of  Mel- 
anchton,  he  would  have  entertained  the  opinion  of  the 
other  reformers  on  this  fubjeft,  if  death  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  him  p  Carolftadt,  Lather’s  colleague,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  other  than 
figns  and  fymbols,  defigned  to  excite  in  the  minds  of 
chriftians  the  remembrance  of  the  fufferings  and  death 
of  Chrift,  and  of  the  benefits  which  arife  from  them  §. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Zuinglius  was  much  more  ra^ 
tional  than  Luther  on  this  fubjeft.  For  he,  like  Carol¬ 
ftadt,  conlidered  the  bread  and  wine  as  no  more  than 
figns  and  fymbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift, 


*  Mofheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 
^  Bafnage,  vok  iii.  p.  331. 
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and  that  we  derive  no  benefit  from  the  eucharift,  except 
v/liat  arifes  from  the  recollection  of  the  merits  of 
Chrift  #.  He  would  not  even  allow  the  minifters  of 
the  church  the  power  of  excluding  flagitious  members 
from  church  communion,  but  left  all  punifhment  to 
the  civil  magiftrate  f.  Upon  the  whole,  Zuinglius 
feems  to  have  thought  as  rationally  on  the  fubjeft  of 
■the  eucharift,  as  Socinus,  who  alfo  considered  it  merely 
as  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Chrift. 

Calvin  was  muchlefs  rational.  For  he  fuppofed  that 
a  certain  divine  virtue  or  efficacy  was  communicated 
by  Chrift,  together  with  the  bread  and  wine  p.  And 
he  not  only  excluded  vicious  perfons  from  communion* 
but  likewife  procured  their  banifhment  from  the  city  §„ 
We  have  a  remarkable  example  of  the  confidence  of 
the  catholics  on  the  fubject  of  the  eucharift  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  conference  of  Poifly,  in  1561,  held  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Charles  IX.  and  Catharine  of  Medicis,  in  the 
court  of  France,  between  a  number  of  popilh  and 
-prpteftant  divines,  of  whom  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
was  the  principal  on  the  fide  of  the  catholics,  and  Beza 
on  that  of  the  proteftants.  Thecardinal,  in  his  fpeech 
on  this  fubjeft,  fays,  **  We  muft  always  oppofe  thefe 
**  words  of  Chrift,  This  is  my  body,  to  all  argumenta- 
ic  tions,  judgments,  and  lpeoulations  of  the  under  ftand- 
x<  ing.  They  will  be  fire  and  thunder  to  all  confci- 
*e  ences.  Let  us  believe  the  Lord,  and  obey  him  in  all 
**  things,  and  places  ;  let  us  not  contradift  him,  be- 
**  caufe  what  he  tells  us  feems  abfurd,  improper,  and 
<l  contrary  to  out  fenfes  and  thought.  Let  his  word 
“  overcome  every  thing,  and  be  unto  us,  as  it  is,  the 
**  moft  precious  thingv  This  it  becomes  us  to  do  every 
where,  but  efpecially  in  the  holy  myfteries.  Let  Ui> 
%i  not  look  only  to  the  things  we  fee,  but  let  us  obferve 
tc  his  word,  for  his  word  is  infallible,  and  cannot  be 
<c  falfe  or  deceive  us.  On  the  contrary,  our  fenfes  are 
“  eafily  impoled  upon,  and  deceive  us  often.  Since 
then  he  has  faid,  this  is  my  body ,  let  us  not  doubt  of 

*  Mofiieim,  vol.  iv.  p.  ?6.  d  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  11,5; 
t  lb.  p.  79.  $  lb.  p,  H5. 
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“  iL  but  believe,  obey,  and  look  upon  him  with  the 
li  eyes  of  our  underftanding,  & c  *. 

On  molt  other  fubjedls  the  popilh  advocates  rather 
declined  the  conteft,  but  in  this  they  thought  they 
could  triumph.  This  conference  ended  as  all  others  in 
thofe  days  did,  without  giving  any  fatisfa&ion  to  either 
party.  The  cardinal  himfelf  would  have  confented  to 
an  article  on  this  fubje£t  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrine,  viz.  That  thefubjlance  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift:  is  in  the  eucharift  but  his  bre¬ 
thren  would  not  admit  of  it,  thinking  it  captious  and 
heretical  f. 

It  is  the  doflrine  both  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  of  the  eftablilhment  in  Scotland,  that  forne  pecu¬ 
liar  divine  virtue  is  communicated  with  the  euchariftica! 
elements,  when  they  are  properly  received,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  preparation  is  enjoined  for  receiving  this 
ordinance,  than  for  attending  public  wqrihip  in  gene¬ 
ral.  In  the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  church  of  En¬ 
gland  it  is  faid,  that  “  facraments  ordained  by  Chrift, 
be  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  chriffian  mens  pro- 
fellion,  but  rather  they  be  certain  fure  witneffes, 
“  and  effectual  figus  of  grace,  and  God’s  good  will 
<c  towards  us,  by  the  .which  he  does  work  invifibly  in  us 
t(  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  alfo  {Lengthen  and 
<e  confirm  our  faith  in  him.” 

In  the  Aj]embly\s  catechifm ,  a  facrament  is  defined 
to  be  “  an  holy  ordinance,  inffituted  by  Chrift ; 
t<  wherein,  by  fenfible  figns,  Chrift  and  the  benefits  of 
“  the  new  covenant,  are  reprelented,  fealed,  and  ap- 
“  plied  to  believers.”  The  Lord’s  fupper  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  faid  to  be  “  a  facrament,  wherein,  by  giving 
“  bread  and  wine,  according  to  Chrift’s  appointment, 
“  his  death  is  fliewed  forth,  and  the  worthy  receivers 
are  not  after  a  corporeal  and  carnal  manner,  but  by 
“  faith,  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  with 
«<  all  its  benefits,  to  their  fpiritual  nourilhment,  and 
- ((  growth  in  grace.”  Agreeably  to  thefe  ideas,  it  is 
there  hud  that,  “  it  is  required  of  them  who  would 

*  Laval’s  Hittory  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  vol.  p.  53 6. 
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«  worthily  partake  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  that  they 
«  examine  themfelves,  of  their  knowledge  to  difcern 
«  the  Lord’s  body,  of  their  faith  to  feed  upon  him,  of 
«  their  repentance,  love,  and  new  obedience,  left,  com* 
{<  ing  unworthily,  they  eat  and  drink  judgment  tq* 
<(  themfelves.” 

This  article  of  fuperftition  has  great  hold  oti  the 
minds  of  DilTenters  in  general,  the  Independents -re¬ 
quiring  before  admiflion  to  communion,  an  account  of 
what  they  call  an  experience  in  religion,  or  the  evidence 
of  a  man’s  having  had  what  they  deem  to  be  a  miracu¬ 
lous  work  of  grace  upon  his  foul  y  fo  that  they  can  have 
reafon  to  think  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  and  that  he 
will  not  fall  away.  And  on  this  account  many  Dif- 
fenters  have  days  of  preparation  for  receiving  the 
Lord’s  fupper,  and-  they  do  not  confider  any  perfon  to 
be  properly  qualified'  to  •  adminifter  either  this  ordi¬ 
nance,  or  baptifm,  till  he  has  been  regularly  ordained, 
though  they  have  nonobjection  to  his  preaching  all  his 
life,  if  he  pleafes,  without  that  ceremony,  or  to  at¬ 
tending  upon  his  miniftry  in  all  other  relpedts. 

It  can  alfo  be  from  nothing  but  the  remains  of  fuper- 
fliticH,  that  the^n umber  of  communicants,  even  among 
the  mod  liberal  of  the  Di-Tenters,  is  very  frnall,  fel- 
dom  exceeding  one  in  teirof  the  congregation  ;  and 
very  few  as  yet  bring  their  children  to  communion. 
On  this  fubject  Mr.  Pierce  wrote  a  very  valuable  tract, 
which  has  led  many  perfons  to  think  favourably  of  the 
practice,  as  the  only  effectual  method  of  fecuring  the 
attendance  of  chriftians  in  general,  when  they  are 
grown  up. 

I  would  only  advife  the  deferring  of  communion  till 
the  children  be  of  a  proper  age  to  be  brought  to  attend 
other  parts  of  public  worihip,  and  till  they  can  be 
made  to  join  in  the  celebration  with  decency,  fo  as  to 
give  no  offence  to  others.  This  being  a  part  of  pub¬ 
lic  worfiiip,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  reafon  for 
making  them  communicate  at  an  earlier  age  ;  and  to 
make  them  do  it  at  any  period  before  it  be  properly  an 
a£t  of  their  own,  will  equally  fecure  their  attendance 
afterwards,  which  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at.  It  is 
having  had  no  particular  fixed  time  for  beginning  to¬ 
st  2 
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communicate,  that  has  been  the  reafon  of  its  being 
generally  negle&ed  as  it  has  been  with  us.  I  flatter 
my  lei  f,  however,  that  in  due  time,  we  fhall  think  rati¬ 
onally  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  fubjefts  relating  to 
chriftianity,  and  that  our  pra6tice  will  cor refpond  with, 
our  fentiments* 
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PART  VII. 

The  Hi  ft  or y  of  Opinions  relating  to  Baptism#. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

*~r\ 

1  h  e  rite  of  baptifm  was  perhaps  firft  pratflfed  by 
John,  whole  commiflion  from  God,  was  to  baptize  unto- 
repentance  all  who  lliould  profefs  themlelves  to  be  his 
dilcjples.  Our  Saviour  himfelf,  was  baptized,  and^ 
probably  all  the  apoftles,.  who,  by  his  dire&ions,  bap¬ 
tized  others,  even  in  his  life  time  and  in  his  giving 
his  commiflion  to  them,  he  commanded  them  to  baptize 
as  well  as  difciple  all  nations.  Accordingly  we  And, 
in  the  book  of  Afts,  that  all  who  were  converted  to 
chriftianity,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  were  received 
into  the  chriftian  church  by  baptifm  ;  and  at  that  time 
this  rite  appears  to  have  been  generally,  though  pro¬ 
bably  not  always,  performej.  by  dipping,  the  whole, 
body  ia  water « 
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As  this  rite  is  ufually  called  the  baptifm  of  repen¬ 
tance,  it  was  probably  intended  to  reprefent  the  purity 
of  heart  and  life  which  was  required  of  all  who  pro- 
felted  t hem fe Ives  to  be  chriftians  ;  and  thereiore  a  de¬ 
claration  of  faith  in  thrift,  and  alfo  of  repentance, 
was  always  made  by  thole  who  prelented  themfelves  to 
be  baptized,  at  lead  if  it  was  required  of  them.  No¬ 
thing  more,  therefore,  teems  to  have  been  meant  by 
baptifm  originally,  than  a  folemn  declaration  of  a 
man’s  being  a  chriftian,  and  ot  his  relolution  to  live 
as  becomes  one  5  and  very  far  was  it  from  being  ima¬ 
gined,  that  there  was  any  peculiar  virtue  in  the  rite 
it  fe  1  f .  It  was  confidered  as  laying  a  man  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  a  virtuous  and  holy  life,  as  the  profeflion  of 
ehriftianity  necelfarily  does,  but  not*  of  ittelf  making 

any  perfon  holy.  / 

It  is  certain,  that  in  very  early  times,  there  is  mo 
particular  mention  made  of  any  perfon  being  baptized 
by  fprinkling  only,  or  a  partial  application  of  watery 
to  the  body  *,  but  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  dipping  of 
the  whole  body  is  not  exprefsly  preferibed,  and  tire 
moral  emblem  is  the  fame,  viz.  that  of  cleannefs  01  pa¬ 
rity,  produced  by  the  ule  of  water,  we-feem  to  be  at 
liberty  to  apply  the  water  either  to  the  whole  body, 
or  to  a  part  of  it,  as  circumftances  fhall  make  it  con¬ 
venient.  The  Greek  word  ^vcttIi^co  certainly  does  uo. 
always  imply  a  dipping  of  the  whole  body  in  water. 
For  it  is  afplied  to  that  kind  of  wafliing  which  the 
Pharifees  required  before  eating.  See  Luke  xi.  38. 
Mark  vii.  4.-  We  read  in  the  fame  evangehft  of  the 
baptifm  not  only  of  cups,  pots,  and  brazen  veflels,  but 
alfo  of  couches'.  Alfo,  as  in  the  Old  Teftament  we 
often  read  ot  fprinkling  with  water,  as  Num.  xiz.  13* 
18.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  and  it  is  referred  to  in  the  New, 
bleb.  ix.  19.  where  we  read.  And  Mofes  fprinkled  both 
the  book  of  the  Law,  and  all  the  people  ;  I  think  it  mod 
probable,  that  when  great  numbers  were  baptized  at 
the  fame  time,  the  water  was  applied  in  this  manner, 
the  practice  being  furficiently  familiar  to  Jews. 

In  the  three  firit  centuries  it  was  not  uncommon  ro 
baptize  perfons  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  this  case 
they  certainly  did  jsot  dip  the  whole  body.  Ep.pha-~ 
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'  ,  f!leakS  ?f  a  Jewifll  Patriarch  being  baptized  by 
a  chnftian,  who  was  introduced  in  the  dilguife  of  a’ 
phyfician  on  account  of  his  being  unwilling  that  his- 
relations  Inould  know  it ;  and  the  water  was  brought 
by  a  fervant,  as  if  it  had  been  for  feme  other  purpofe. 
\V  hether  the  ftory  be  true  or  falfe,  it  equally  Ihews 
tnat  the  minds  ot  chnftians  in  that  age,  were  not 
blocked  at  the  idea  of  baptizing  in  a  manner  which 
mult  have  been  nearly  as  it  is  now  ufed,  and  that  fuch 
was  deemed  a  fmficient  baptifm.  It  i3  faid,  indeed,  by 
home  f,  that  the  Eunomians  made  this  change  in  the 
rite  of  baptifm  ;  thinking  it  indecent  to  plunge  perfons- 
over-head  in  water,  and  efpecially  naked  ;  and  that 
-hey  therefore  only  uncovered  them  as  far  as  the  bread  - 
and  then  poured  the  water  upon  their  heads.  But  as 
tne  Ennomians  were  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  catholics,  as  they  were  called,  would 
.opt  the  cuflom  from  them.  Bebdes,  if  the  pra&ice  of 
%mmerfion  had  always  been  thought  abfolutely  necettary 
to  oaptifm,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  chrittians  of  that 
fge  would  have  ever  departed  from  it.  As  fuperttition 
iiicrealed,  we  dial!  have  evidence  enough,  that  they 
were  more  ready  to  add  than  to  diminijh ,  with  refped 
to  every  tiling  that  was  of  a  ceremonial  nature. 

It  has  been  much  debated  whether  s  were  coil- 
bdered  as  proper  lubjetts  for  baptifm  in  the  primitive 
church.  Now,  befdes,  that  we  are  not  able  to  trace 
the  origin  of  infant  baptifm,  and  therefore  are  neceba- 
rily  carried  back  into  the  age  of  the  apottles  for  it,  a 
con  trove  i  iy  aioie  pretty  early  in  the  chrittian  church, 
which  would  naturally  have  led  fo me  perfons  to  deny 
the  antiquity  of  the  pradice,  if  they  could  *  and  coin 
bdering  the  date  of  opinions  and  pradices  with  refpeft 
to  things  of  a  bmilar  nature,  iris  natural  to  fuppofe- 
that  the  primitive  chnftians  would  baptize  infants  as 
well  as  adult  perfons. 

With  refpect  to  this  (ubjed,  I  cannot  think  that  writers 
have  attended  fo  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done  to 
the  power  of  a  matter  of  a  family  (the patria poteflas)  im 


*Haer.  xxx.  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  i2& 
i  See  Jor tin’s  Remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  28^ 
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the  Eaft,  aud  particularly  have  not  confidered  how  far 
his  own  character  and  profeifion  ufually  affe&edhis  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  fervants,  and  indeed  every  thing 
that  belonged  to  him.-  When  the  Ninevites  repented, 
they  made  even  their  cattle  to  fall:,  and  wear  fackcloth* 
as  well  as  themfelves  j  not  that  they  could  confxder  their 
cattle  a-s  having  any  occafion  to  repent,  but  they  did  it 
in  order  to  exprefs,  in  a  ltronger  manner,  their  own 
humiliation  and  contrition  *. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  prevailing  ideas,  though  eircum- 
cifion  was  a  religions  rite,  inilituted  as  afymbol  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  defendants  of  Abra¬ 
ham  by  Ifaac  and  Jacob,  yet  not  only  was  Ifhmael  cir- 
cumciled,  but  alfo  all  the  Haves  of  Abraham,  who  had 
no  intereil  whatever  in  the  promifes  made  to  him. 
The  application  of  this  rite,  therefore,  to  Iihmael,  and 
to  the  Haves  of  Abraham,  was  no  more  than  a  necefla- 
ry  appendage  to  the  circtimcifion  of  Abraham  himfelf, 
as  mailer  of  a  family.  It  was  his  oivn  ati  only,  and 
therefore  the  content  of  Iihmael  or  of  the  Haves  cannot 
be  fuppofedto  have  been  in  the  lead  degree  neceilary. 
From  the  fame  fait  we  mud  alfo  conclude  that  circumci- 
fion,  as  Inch,  could  not  exprefs  any  intereil  that  the 
fubje&s  of  it  had  in  the  things  Hgnified  by  it  ;  for  then 
Ifhmael  and  the  Haves  of  Abraham  would  have  had  an 
equal  intereil  in  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  when  the  Jews  in 
future  ages  made  converts  to  their  religion,  they 
obliged  every  mailer  of  a  family  both  to  fubmit  to  this 
rite  himfelf,  and  like  wife  to  fee  that  all  his  houihold,  or 
all  that  depended  upon  him,  did  the  fame.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  whatever  other  rite  had  been  enjoined  them, 
and  whatever  it  had  expreffed,  the  fame  people  would, 
no  doubt,  have  applied  it  in  the  fame  indifcriminate 
"manner  to  the  mailer  of  the  family,  and  to  all  his 
houihold.  It  was  natural  therefore,  for  the  apoilles, 
and  other  jews,  on  the  inflitution  of  baptifm,  to  apply 
it  to  infants,  as  well  as  to  adults,  as  a  token  of  the  pro- 
feiiion  of  chriilianity  by  the  mafter  of  the  family  only  5 
and  this  they  would  do  without  confidering  it  as  a 


*  See  Jonah  iii.  7.  8, 
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lubllilute  lor  circumcifion,  and  fucceeding  in  the  plaeE 
of  it,  which  it  is  never  faid  to  do  in  the  fcriptures, 
though  feme  have  been  led  by  dome  circnmftances  of 
refemblance  in  the  two  rites  to  imagine  that  this  was 
the  cale.  According  to  the  general  ideas,  and  the  ef- 
tabliihea  cultom  of  the  Jews  and  other  Afiatics,  in  fhn- 
ilar  cafes,  they  would  not  have  thought  of  adopting 
any  other  pradice  than  that  of  infant  baptifm,  without 
particular  diredions. 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  fcriptures,  that  the  jail¬ 
or,  on  profefilng  his  faith  in  Chrifl,  was  baptized,  her 
and  all  his ,  Ads  xvi.  33.  and  that  Lydia  was  baptized, 
and  all  her  honfhold,  Ver,  15.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  to  a  Jew  theie  pbrafes  would  convey  the  idea  of  the 
children,  at  lead,  if  not  of  the  domeftic  haves,  having 
been  baptized,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  family.  A 
Roman  alfo  could  not  have  underftood  them  to  imply 
lefs  than  all  who  were  fubjed  to  what  was  called  the 
patria  poteflas. 

It  alio  appears  to  me  to  be  very  evident  from  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiflory,  and  the  writings  of  the  chrilfian  Fa¬ 
thers,  that  infant  baptifm  was  the  uniform  pradice  of 
the  primitive  chriftians,  and  continued  to  be  fo  tilt 
along  with  other  fuperftitious  notions,  they  got  the 
idea  of  the  efficacy  of  baptifm  as  fuck  to  walk  away- 
fins,  and  confequently  of  the  peculiar  fafety  of  dying 
prefently  after  they  were  baptized,  before  any  frefli 
guilt  could  be  contraded.  Now  an  argument  derived 
from  the  uniform  pradice  of  the  primitive  chriftians, 
cannot  but  be  allowed  to  have  confiderable  weight, 
as  an  evidence  of  its  having  been  a  pradice  of  the 
apoltolical  times,  and  having  the  fandion  of  apofloli- 
cal  authority.  It  is  from  the  evidence  of  tradition 
only,  deduced  from  the  uninterrupted  pradice  of  the 
chriftian  churches,  that  we  now  let  apart  not  the  le- 
venth  but  the  lirft  day  of  the  week,  for  the  purpofe  of 
public  worlhip.  There  is  no  exprefs  authority  for 
this  in  the  New  Teftament. 

Tertuliian  indeed  advifes  to  defer  baptifm  till  per- 
fons  be  ol  age  to  be  chriftians,  left  it  jfhould  bring 
their  lponforsinto  danger  ;  alleging  alfo  *,  that  their*: 

*  De  Baptifmo,  fed.  18.  Opera,  p,  23J. 
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innocent  age  had  no  need  to  haften  to  the  remiflion  of 
fins.  But  he  no  where  infmuates  that  infant  baptifm 
was  not  even  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  his  time,  or  that 
it  had  been  an  innovation  s  which,  in  pleading  againft  it, 
he  might  naturally  have  been  expe&ed  to  infift  upon. 
He  was  only  offended  at  the  too  great  readinefs  with 
which  all  perfons  were  admitted  to  baptifm,  when 
fome  of  them  were  afterwards  a  difgrace  to  their  pro^ 
feffion.  He  therefore  advifes  to  deter  it  in  all  cafes , 

and  in  that  of  infants  alfo* 

If  we  trace  the  progrefsof  this  affair,  a  little  farther, 
we  Ilia  1 1  find  that  when,  by  the  prevalence' ot  the  libe¬ 
ral  fentiments  of  chriftianity,  more  account  was  made 
© fjlaves,  as  being  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  their  maf- 
ters,  and  equally  interefted  with  them  in  the  privileges 
and  promifes  of  the  gofpel,  and  efpecially  when,  in 
confequence  of  this,  they  acquired  more  civil  rights, 
and  were  allowed  to  adt  for  themfelves  more  than  they 
had  done,  they  were  confidered  as  having  religious  in- 
terefts  of  their  own.  Indeed,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
Saves,  being  of  different  nations,  were  allowed  (agree¬ 
ably  to  the  genius  of  the  pagan  fyftemj  to  pradtife 
fome  of  their  peculiar  religious  rites  5  and  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  firft  chriftian  converts  were  flaves  j  their 
mafters,  at  that  time,  not  finding  themfelves  or  their 
inter  eft  affefted  by  it,  and  therefore  not  taking  any 
umbrage  at  it.. 

It  happened,  alfo,  that  the  power  of  a  father  over 
his  children  was  much  lets  in  thefe  northern  nations  oi 
Europe,  than  it  was  in  the  Eaft,  or  among  the  Romans, 
with  whom,  likewife,  it  fenfibly  declined.  On  this 
account,  and  alfo  becaiife,from  the  very  firft  promulga¬ 
tion  of  chriftianity  it  could  not  but  bemanifeft,  that  per¬ 
fons  were  interefted  in  it,  as  individuals ,  and  not  as 
members  of  families,  or  focieties,  I  make  no.  doubt, 
but  that  in  general,  if  there  were  adult  children  or 
flaves  in  a  family,  at  the  time  that  the  mafter  profeffed 
himfelf  a  chriftian,  they  were  not  baptized  without 
their  own  confent  y  but  no  confideration,  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  occurred  either  to  the  Jews  or  Ro* 
mans,  could  have  led  them  to  make  the  fame  exception 
in  favour  of  infants* 
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toS*' Su83W  very  different  are  the  ideas  and  cui> 
th  f  U-  \efe  t,mes»  and  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  from 
thofe  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  when  baptifm 
was  inftituted,  the  peculiar  reafons  for  applying  it  to 

th^tSimVe- m  r  Sreat  meafure>  c<^d.  But  ftill,  as 
pi  adlice  is  of  apoflolical  authority,  it  appears  to 

’  that  no  innovation  ought  to  be  made  in  it  by  any 
power  w latever  ;  but  that  we  ought  rather  to  pre¬ 
serve  thofe  ideas  which  originally  gave  a  propriety  to 

dPecial]y  when  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  them. 
1  or  my  own  part,  I  endeavour  to  adhere  to  the  prim¬ 
itive  ideas  above-mentioned,  and  therefore  I  confider 
yie  baptizing  of  my  children,  not  as  direalv  imply, 
mg  that  they  have  any  interefl  in  it,  or  in  the  things 
ngjuned  ^by  at,  but  as  a  part  of  my  own  profeffion  of 
C  ™tianity,  and  confequently  as  an  obligation,  which, 
as  fire h ,  I  am  under,  to  educate  my  children  and  alfo 
to  mftrua :my  fervants,  in  the  principles  of  the  chrif- 
tian  religion.  In  this  view  of  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
nm,  infants  are  indiredly  interefled  in  it,  whether 
tiiey  adhere  to  the  profeffion  of  chriftianity,  and  there¬ 
by  fecure  the  bleffings  of  it  when  they  become  adults, 
*o  as  to  think  and  ait  for  themfelves,  or  not. 

,  ^  ]S  PoPible,  that,  at  this  time,  and  in  thefe  parts  of 
tne  world,  we  may  not  fee  fo  much  reafon  for  any 
pofitive  inflit ut ions  ;  but  with  the  Jews,  and  indeed 
t  iroughout  all  the  Eaft,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  exprefs  lentiments  and  purpofes  by  appropriated  ac¬ 
tions.  Now  wafhing  with  water  fo  naturally  expreffes 
purity  of  heart,  and  is  a  thing  fo  agreeable  in  itfelf,  efpe- 
cially  in  hot  countries,  that  we  cannot  wonder  it  Ihould 
be  made  choice  of  to  denote  the  profeffion  of  a  religion 
which  brings  men  under  the  ftrifiefl  obligations  to  re- 
pent  and  reform  their  lives  ;  and  particularly  that 
Joan  the  Baptifl,  whofe  immediate  bufinefs  it  was  to 
preach  repentance,  Ihould  be  directed  to  enjoin  it. 

Whether  baptifm  be  of  earlier  antiquity  than  Tohn 
the  Baptifl,  I  have  not  been  able  to  fatisfv  my  felf. 
Maimonides,  and  the  earlieil  Jewifli  writers,  fpeak  of 
folemn  baptifm  as  a  necefTary  attendant  on  circumcifion, 
whenever  any  new  converts  were  made  to  their  religi¬ 
on,  and  alfo  as  a  pra&ice  that  was  immemorial  among 
them.  But  whether  it  was  tacitly  implied  m  the  origi- 
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mal  inftitution  of  circumcifion,  or  whether  it  had  been, 
adopted  afterwards,  as  naturally  expreilive  of  the  new 
converts  cleanfing  themfelves  from  the  impurities  of 
their  former  ftate  of  heathenifm,  it  was  probably  the 
cuftom  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour# 

If  this  was  the  cafe,  and  the  Jews  did  both  circum- 
cife  and  baptize  all  that  were  capable  of  it,  when 
families  were  converted  to  their  religion,  there  was 
both  the  lefs  reafon  for  explaining  the  nature  and  the 
ufe  of  the  rite  on  the  fir  ft  mention  of  it,  or  for  def- 
cribing  more  particularly  than  has  been  done,  who 
were  the  proper  fubjefts  of  baptifm.  And  we  may 
rather  fuppofe  that  our  Lord  would  have  exprefsly  rei- 
trided  the  application  of  it  to  adult  perfons,  if  he  had 
intended  that  the  prevailing  cuftom  Should  be  altered* 
Confequently,  when  a  mafter  of  a  family  was  convert¬ 
ed  to  chriftianity,  he  would,  of  courfe,  be  required 
to  baptize  all  his  houfhold,  and  confider  himfelf  as 
bound  to  inftruft  them  in  the  principles  of  the  religion 
that  he  profelTed. 

If  any  controverfy  was  ever  calculated  to  bring  a 
faa  of  this  nature  to  light,  it  was  that  of  Pelagius 
and  Auftin  about  original  fin,  in  which  the  latter 
maintained  that  baptifm  was  necefTary  to  wadi  it  away  ; 
the  fecond  fpiritual  birth  counteracting  the  effects  of  the 
firft  carnal  birth.  Now  the  utmoft  that  Pelagius  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  replied  on  this  fubjedt  was,  that  infant 
baptifm  was  not  necefTary..  But  he  did  not  pretend  to 
fay  that  the  pra&ice  was  not  then  univerfal,  or  that 
it  had  not  always  been  fo.  Nay  Auftin  fays  *f  that 
it  was  agreed  between  him  and  his  opponent,  that  in¬ 
fants  ought  to  be  baptized,  and  that  they  differed  only 
about  the  reafon  why  they  were  to  be  baptized. 

We  alfo  find  no  trace  of  its  being  thought  that  the 
baptifm  of  either  the  mafter  of  a  family,  or  of  his 
houfhold,  on  their  firft  profeffion  of  chriftianity,  might 
luffice  for  their  defendants ;  and  though  the  Jews  did 
not  repeat  that  baptifm  which  accompanied  circumcifi¬ 
on,  yet  the  circumcifion  itfelf  was  repeated  on  every 
male,  fo  that  if  the  chriftians  in  the  primitive  times 


*  De  Verbis  Apoftoli  Sermo,  xiii,  Opera,  vol.  x,  p.  318. 
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had  been  influenced  by  any  analogies  between  the  Jew* 
Illi  religion  and  their  own,  they  would  rather  have  been 
led  to  repeat  the  rite  of  baptifm  with  refped  to  their 
children,  than  to  difcontinue  it. 

Laftly,  I  am  not  able  to  interpret  i  Cor.  vii.  14, 
The  unbelieving  hujband  is  fanttified  by  the  wife ,  or  elfe 
were  the  children  unclean ,  but  now  they  are  holy ,  more 
naturally  than  by  fuppofing,  that  as  by  holy,  the  Jews 
meant  devoted  to  God,  fo  by  a  child  beins?  holy ,  they 
meant  that  it  had  a  right  to  the  ceremonies  of  their 
holy  religion*  As  therefore  a  child  born  of  one  Jewiili 
parent  had  a  right  to  circumcifion,  io  a  child  born  of 
one  chriftian  parent  had  a  right  to  baptifm*  Indeed,  I 
do  not  fee  what  other  rational  meaning  can  be  alligned 
to  the  holinefs  of  a  child . 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  chriftians  in  Abyffinia  re¬ 
peat  their  baptifm  annually,  on  the  feftival  of  Epi¬ 
phany  *. 
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Of  the  Opinions  and  Practices  of  the  Chriftians  relating  if, 
Baptifm  till  the  Reformation . 

X  here  is  this  difference  with  refpecl  to  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  rite  of  baptifm,  and  thole  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  that  though  they  both  began  about  the  fame 
time,  and  thofe  relating  to  baptifm  were  perhaps  the 
earlier  of  the  two,  and  the  progrefs  of  fuperflition  in 
confequence  of  this  corruption,  was  rather  more  rapid 
in  the  fir  ft  century  of  chriftianity,  it  was  by  no  means 
fo  afterwards.  For  after  the  time  of  thofe  who  are 
more  properly  called  Fathers,  we  find  no  material  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  rite  of  baptifm  itfelf  (though  the  bufinefs 
of  confirmation  grew  out  of  it)  whereas  we  have  feen 
the  moft  material  additions  were  made  to  the  do&rine 
of  the  euchariit  fo  late  as  the  ninth  century. 

*  Geddes’s  Church  Hiftory  of  Ethiopia,  p.  33; 
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In  the  age  immediately  following  that  of  the  apof- 
tles,  we  find  that  baptifm  and  regeneration  were  ufed 
as  fyrionymous  terms;  and  whereas,  originally,  the 
pardon  of  fin  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of 
that  reformation  of  life  which  was  only  promifed  at 
baptifm,  it  was  now  imagined  that  there  was  feme  thing 
in  the  rite  iff  elf,  to  which  that  grace  was  annexed  ;  and 
in  general  it  feems  to  have  been  imagined  that  this 
J  antiifying  virtue  was  in  the  water" ,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  the  ordinance  as  adminiftered  by  the  prieil. 

Tertullian  fays,  that  the  holy  fpirit  was  always  given 
in  baptifm  ;  and  yet  he  exprefsly  denied  that  it  was  be¬ 
llowed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands..  This  writer  fays 
farther,  that  the  fpirit  of  God  defcends  upon  the 
water  of  baptifm,  like  a  dove.  Cyprian  adds  that  the 
adorable  Trinity  is  ineffably  in  baptifm.  Paulinus 
fays,  that  tire  water  conceives  and  contains  God  ; 
Chryfoflom,  that  the  water  ceafes  to  be  what  it  was 
before,  and  is  not  fit  for  drinking,  but  is  proper  for 
fandifying.  He  fays*,  that  the  chriftian  baptifm  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  John,  in  that  his  was  the  baptifm 
of  repentanc-e,  but  had  not  the  power  of  forgiving  Jim 
And  Au  ft  in  adds,  that  it  touches  the  body  and  purifies 
the  heart  f. 

Chriftians  having  now  got  the  idea  that  baptifm 
wafhed  away  fin,  a  held  was  opened  for  much  feducing 
eloquence  on  the  fubject,  which  could  not  fail  to  con¬ 
firm  and  increafe  the  prevailing  fuperflition.  Chry¬ 
foflom,  fpeaking  of  baptifm,  fays,  “  When  you  are 
“  come  to  the  bed  of  the  holy  fpirit,  to  the  portico  of 
“  grace,  to  the  dreadful  and  defirable  bath,  throw 
“  yourfelves  upon  the  ground,  as  prifoners  before  a 

king 

Superflitious  pradices,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  corruption  of  the  doflrine  of  the  eucharifl, 
did  not  fail  to  accompany  this  undue  reverence  for 
the  water  of  baptifm.  We  find  that  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  the  noviciates  returned  from  baptifm  adorned 
with  crowns,  and  cloathed  with  white  garments  in 

*  Horn,  xxiv,  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  +  Bafnage  Hifloire  de& 

Eglifes  Reformed,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  f  Bafnage,  vo1.  i.  p}  139. 
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token  of  their  viclory  over  fm  and  the  world.  If  they 
Jcrupled  eating  betore  they  received  the  eucharifl,  they 
made  a  greater  fcruple  of  walking  after  baptifm.  They 
would  not  do  it  till  the  end  of  the  week  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  baptifm  they  wiped  the  bodies  of  the 
catechumens  left  a  drop  of  the  lacramental  water  fhould 
fall  to  the  ground.  They  went  to  church  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  to  put  off  their  white  garments,  and  to  receive 
what  was  called  the  ablution , 

It  was  even  believed  that  a  miracle  was  wrought  on 
the  water  that  was  drawn  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  be- 
caufe  Jefus  Chrift  had  been  baptized  at  that  time. 
They  carried  it  with  refpeft  to  their  houfes  after  it 
had  been  confecrated  ;  it  was  kept  with  care,  and 
Chryfoftom  laid  that  it  would  keep  fweet  many  years*. 
This  water  was  even  given  inftead  of  the  eucharifl  -to 
penitents  who  were  not  entirely  reconciled  to  the 
church  ;  and  Auftin  fays  the  catechumens  among  other 
means  are  fan&ifted  by  it.  “  The  water,”  he  fays,  “  13 
“  holy,  though  it  be  not  the  body  of  Chrift.  It  is 
“  more  holy  than  the  other  aliments,  becaufe  it  is  a 

facrament.”  He  fays,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
catechumens  are  fan&ified  by  the  hgn  of  thecrofs,  and 
by  the  impofition  of  hands,  which  had  alfo  been  made 
appendages  of  baptifm  at  that  time  f.  It  appears  by  a 
paftage  in  Auftin,  that  the  African  chriftians  ufually 
called  baptifm  falvation,  and  the  eucharifl  life,  prefer- 
ing  the  former  to  the  latter. 

When  once  it  was  imagined  that  a  perfon  newly 
baptized  was  cleanfed  from  ail  fin,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  perfous  deferred  this  fan  <fti  tying  rite  as  long 
as  poifible,  even  till  they  apprehended  that  they  were 
at  the  point  of  death.  We  find  cafes  of  this  kind  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Conflantine  the 
Great,  was  not  baptized  till  he  was  at -the  iaft  gafp, 
and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  his  fon  Conftantius  $ 
and  two  of  his  other  fons  Conflantine  and  Conftans, 
were  killed  before  they  were  baptized. 

When  baptifm  was  adminiftered  to  perfons  near  the 

#  Horn,  xxiv.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
ff  f-cccaty rum,  Mentis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvi.  Opera,  voh  vii.p.  711, 
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point  of  death,  the  patient  mud:  generally  have  been 
in  bed,  and  confequently  the  ceremony  could  not  have 
been  performed  by  immerfim **  and  it  appears  in  the 
hi  dory  of  Novatian  that  this  was  adtully  the  cafe. 
On  thefe  occafions,  the  untlvon^  and  other  ceremonies 
which  had  been  added  to  the  dm  pie  rite  of  baptdm, 
were  omitted  ;  but  they  were  performed  ait  mv  arms, 
if  the  fick  perfon  recovered.  We  even  hud  that,  rafner 
than  omit  baptifm  entirely,  it  was  ubuii  to  o-aptize 
perfons  who  were  actually  dead,  Epiphanius,  Cnry- 
fodom,  and- Theodor  it,  ofeferve  that  this  cudum  pre¬ 
vailed  in  feme  places  in  their  time*, 

After  the  age  of  Judin  Martyr  we  find  many  aauitiy 
cm  made  to  the  rite  of  baptifm.-  It  was  then  the  cut- 
tom  to  give  the  perfon  baptized  milk  and  honey,  and 
to-  abdain  fronrwaihing  all  the  remainder  ot  the  day, 
for  which  Tertullian  fays  they  had  no  authority  from 
the  fcripture,  but  only  from  tradition.  They  alio  add¬ 
ed  untiion  and  the  impofition  of  hands  ;  the  untfion  pro¬ 
bably,  referring,  in  a  fymbolical  manner,  *o  their 
preparation  for  a  fpiritual  combat  ;  and  in  applying 
the  oil  the  pried  touched  the  hand  or  the  forehead  iu 
the  form  of  a  crols.  Eertullian  is  the  fird  who  menti¬ 
ons  the  fig  ning  with  the  fig  n  of  the  crofs ,  but  only  as 
Vifed  in  private,  and  not  in  public  woriliip  ;  and  he 
particularly  defcribes  the  cudom  of  baptizing  with¬ 
out  mentioning  it.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ufed  in  baptifm  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  ;  but  then  we  find  great  virtue  afcrib- 
ed  to  it.  Ladantius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  fays  the  devil  cannot  approach 
thofe  who  have  the  heavenly  mark  of  the  crofs  upon 
them,  as  an  impregnable  iortrefs  to  defend  them  i  j 
but  he  does  not  fay  it  was  ufed  in  baptifm.. 

Afterthecounc.il  of  Nice  chridians  added  to  bap¬ 
tifm  the  ceremonies  of  exorcifm9  and  adjurations,  to 
make  evilfpirits  depart  from  the  perfons  to  be  baptized. 
They  made  feveral  fignings  with  the  crofs,  they  uied 
to  light  candles,  they  gave  fait  to  the  baptized  perfons, 
to  tade,.  and  the  pried  touched  his  mouth  and  ears  with 


*  Bafnage,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  +  In.Il.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xjcvii.  p.  439 
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Ipittle,  and  alfo  blew  and  fpit  upon  his  face.  At  that 
tune  alfo  baptized  perfons  were  made  to  wear  white 
garments  till  the  Sunday  following,  as  was  mentioned 
above..  Ihey  had  alfo  various  other  ceremonies,  fome 
or  which  are  now  abolifhed,  though  others  of  them 
remain  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  this  day.  Blowing 
m  the  face,  putting  fait  in  the  mouth,  giving  milk  and 
honey,  and  alfo  killing  the  baptized  perfons,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  abltain  tor  fome  time  from  wine,  are  now  no 
onger  in  uie.  The  reafon  ot  thefe  ceremonies  may  be 
pretty  eafily  conceived.  I  fhall,  therefore  only  obferve* 
that  the  fait  was  ufed  as  a  Yymbol  of  purity  and  wif- 
dom  ;  and  that  exorcifm  took  its  rife  from  the  Platonic 
310 ti on  that  evil  daemons  hovered  over  human  fouls, 
feducing  them  to  fin. 

In  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  held  in  the 
year  364,  mention  is  made  of  two  anointings,  one  with 
hmple  oil  before  baptifm,  and  the  other  with  ointment 
baptifm  ;  and  it  is  there  exprefled,  that 
the  firft  undlion  was  for  the  participation  of  the  holy 
fpirit,  that  the  water  was  a  iymbol  of  death,  and  that 
dhe  ointment,  which  was  applied  with  the  lign  of  the 
crofs,  was  for  the  feal  of  the  covenant  *.  This  latter 
unction  we  lliall  find  was  afterwards  referved  for  the 
biliiops,  and  became  the  fubject  ot  a  diftinct  iacrament 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  called  Confirmation . 

Originally  the  bilhop  only,  or  the  priefts  by  his  per- 
million,  adminiflered  baptifm  y  as,  with  his  leave, 
they  alfo  performed  any  other  of  his  fun&ions  ;  but  it 
appears  fiom  f'ertullian  that,  in  his  time,  laymen  had, 
in  fome  cafes,  the  power  of  baptizing.  This  baptifm \ 
.however,  we  may  be  alTured,  required  the  confirmati¬ 
on  of  the  bilhop,.  and  would  not  be  allowed  but  in 
cafes  of  necellity,  as  at  the  feeming  approach  of 
death,  &c.  At  the  fynod  at  Elvira,  in  30 6,  it  was 
allowed  that  a  layman,  provided  he  had  not  been  mar¬ 
ried  a  fecond  time,  might  baptize  catechumens  in  cafe 
of  necellity  ;  but  it  was  ordered  that,  if  they  furviv- 
ed,  they  fiiould  be  brought  to  the  bilhop  for  the  impc~ 
fition  of  hands.  Afterwards,  when  the  bounds  of  the 


*  Sueur,  A.  D*  364. 
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church  were  much  enlarged,  the  bufmefs  of  baptizing 
was  left  alfo  entirely  to  the  priells,  or  the  country 
bilhops,  and  the  bilhops  of  great  fees  only  confirmed 
aj'tg  cix*d  s  • 

Great  doubts  were  railed  in  early  times  about  the 
validity  of  baptifm  as  adminillered  by  heretics.  Ter- 
tullian,  before  he  became  a  Montanift,  wrote  a  trea- 
tife  to  prove  that  heretics,  not  having  the  fame  God, 
or  the  fame  Chrifl,  with  the  orthodox,  their  baptiim 
was  not  valid.  Cyprian  called  a  fynod  at  Carthage,  in 
which  it  was  determined,  that  no  baptiim  was  valid  out 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  therefore,  that  thole  who 
had  been  heretics  fhould  be  re-baptized.  But  Stephen-, 
the  bifliop  of  Rome,  did  not  approve  ol  this  decihon, 
and.by  degrees  his  opinion,  which  continued  to  be  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  became  every  where  prevalent. 
Indeed  when  fo  much  ftrels  was  laid  upon  naptifm  itfeH , 
it  would  have  introduced  endlels  anxiety  if  much  doubt 
had  remained  about  the  power  of  adminiller ing  it.^ 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  corruption  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptifm,  and  the  principal  abufes  and  fu- 
per  flit  ions  with  refpect  to  the  practice  of  it,  I  Ihall  go 
over  what  farther  relates  to  the  iubjeft  according  to 
the  order  of  adminiflration. 

When  chrillians  from  a  fondnefs  for  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of.  paganifm,  and  a  defire  to  engage  the  re- 
fpea  of  their  heathen  acquaintance  for  the  religion 
which  they  had  embraced,  began  to  adopt  iome  of  tne 
maxims  anciritesof  their  old  religion,  they  feem  to 
have  been  more  particularly  flruck  with  what  related 
to  the  myfleries,  or  the  more  facred  rites  of  the  pagan 
religion,  to  which  only  few  perfons  were  admitted, 
and-  tbofe  under  a  folemnoathof  fecrecv.  In  confe¬ 
rence  of  this  difpofition,  both  the  pofitive  inflituti- 
ons  of  chriflianity,  Baptifm  and  the  Lord's  flipper , 
were  converted  into  myfleries,  chrillians  affecting  great 
fecrecy  with  relpe£f  to  the  mode  ot  adminiftering  them, 
and  no  perfon  could  then  be  admitted  to  attend  tne 
whole  of  the  public  worlhip  before  he  was  baptized  ; 
but  all  who  were  claffed  with  the  Catechumens  we;e- 
difmiffed  before  the  celebration  of  the  eucharifl,  which 
doled  the  lervice,. 
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Farther,  thofe  who  were  admitted  to  the  heathe  ? 
myiferies  had  certain/Zoyn  or  fy?nbols,  delivered  to  them 
by  which  they  might  know  each  other,  fo  that  by  de¬ 
claring  them  they  might  be  admitted  into  any  temple 
and  to  the  fecret  worlhip  and  rites  of  that  God  whofe 
iymbols  they  had  received.  In  imitation  of  this,  it 
occurred  to  the  chriftians  to  make  a  fimilar  ufe  of  the 
Apoflles  creed ,  or  that  fhortdeclaration  of  faith  which 
Jt  had  been  ufual  to  require  of  perfons  before  they 
were  baptized.  This  creed,  therefore,  (which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  publilhed,  and  indeed  was  altered 
from  time  to  time,  as  particular  herefies  arofe  in  the 
church)  they  now  began  to  call  &  fymbol,  affecting  to 
conceal  it  from  the  pagans,  and  not  revealing  it  even 
to  the  catechumens  themfelves,  except  juft  before  they 
were  baptized  ;  and  then  it  was  delivered  to  them  as  a 
fymbol  by  which  they  were  to  know  one  another. 

Cyprian  fays,  that  the  facrament  of  faith,  that  is 
the  creed ,  was  not  to  be  prophaned  or  divulged,  for 
which  he  cites  two  texts,  the  one  Proverbs  xxiii. 
Speak  not  in  the  ears  of  a  fool ,  for  he  will  defpife  the 
tuifdom  of  thy  word ;  and  the  other  Matthew  vii.  69. 
Cjtve  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  caf  ye 
yfour  pearls  before  /wine ,  <6r.  Ambrofe  moil  patheti¬ 
cally  exhorts  to  the  utmofl  vigilance,  to  conceal  the 
cliriftian  myfteries,  and  in  particular  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  by  incautioufnefs  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the 
creed  or  the  Lord's  prayer •  This  laft  appears  very  ex* 
traordinary,  as  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  contained  in  the 
gofpels,  where  it  might  be  feen  by  any  perfon  *. 

In  the  leeond  century  baptifm  was  performed  pub¬ 
licly  only  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  on  Rafter  and  Whit- 
funday.  In  the  lame  age  fponfors  or  Godfathers ,  wer« 
introduced  to  anfwer  for  adult  perfons,  though  they 
were  afterwards  admitted  in  the  baptifm  of  infants  jv 
This,  Mr.  Dailie  fays,  was  not  done  till  the  fourth 
century. 

It  fliould  feem  from  the  Acts  of  the  apoftles,  that  it 
was  futficient  to  the  ceremony  of  baptifm,  to  fay  I  bap¬ 
tize  thee  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrijl .  But  we  loon  find 

*  Hid.  of  the  Apoftles  Creed,  p.  20,  f  Mofheim,  vol,  i,  p,  17^. 
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that  the  form  of  words  ufed,  Matthew  xxviii.  19.  was 
ftrictly  adhered  to,  at  leaft  in  the  third  century,  viz. 

I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father ,  the  Son ,  and  the 
Holy  Ghcfi.  It  appears,  however,,  that  at  the  time  of 
Tuftin  Martyr,  they  did  not  always  confine  themfelves 
to  thefe  particular  words,  but  lometimes  added  others 
by  way  of  explanation..  For  though  thele  precite 
words  occur  in  one  account  of  baptifm  by  this  writer  *  ; 
in  another  he  fpeaks  of  baptifm,  “  Into  the  name  ot 
“  .Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  crucified  by  Pontius  Pilate, 

<e  and  into  the  name  of  the  holy  Spirit,  whoforetold 
«  by  the  holy  prophets  every  thing  relating  to  Chrift  f 
But  perhaps  this  explanation  might  be  only  intended 
fur  the  ufe  of  his  readers,  and  not  given  by  him,  as  a 
form  of  words  that  was  ufed  in  the  adminiflration  of 

baptifm  itfelf. 

We  find  very  little  mention  made  of  baptifm,  from 
the  time  of  thole  who  were  generally  called  Fatherly 
that  is  from  the  age  of  Auftin,  to  the  reformation. 
Indeed  I  have  hardly  met  with  any  thing  on  the  fub- 
ject  worth  reciting. 

It  foon  became  a  maxim,  that  as  baptifm  was  a  fa- 
erament  that  was  to  be  ufed  only  once,  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  wrong  to  re -baptize  any  perfon  ;  and  it  is  plea- 
fan  t  to  obferve  the  precaution  that  pope  Boniface  hit 
upon  to  prevent  this  in  dubious. cafes.  In  his  ftatutes- 
or  inftructions  he  fays,  “  They  whofe  baptifm  is  dubi- 
«  ous,  ought  without  fcruple  to  be  baptized,  with  this 
“  protection,  I  do  not  rebaptize  thee,  but  if  thou  art 
**  not  baptized ,  I  baptize  thee ,  &c,”  This  is  the  fir  ft 
example  that  I  have  found  of  conditional  baptifm  f . 

From  the  earlieft  account  of  the  ordinance,  we  find 
that  children  received  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  that 
baptifm  always  preceded  communion.  In  a  book  of 
divine  offices,  written  as  fome  think  in  the  eleventh 
century,  it  is  ordained  that  care  be  taken  that  young 
children  receive  no  food  after  baptifm,  and  that  they 
do  not  even  give  them  fuck  without  neceffity,  till  after 
they  have  participated  of  the  body  of  Chrift  §. 

*  Edit.  Thirlby,  p.  89.  +  lb.  p  91,  $  Jortin’s  Reravk?3 

wl,  iv.  p.  462*  5s  Larroche*  p.  129. 
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SECTION  II*. 

The  State  of  Opinions  concerning  Baptifm ,  Jince  the 

Reformation,  „ 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  tlie  Waldenfes  always 
pra&ifed  infant  baptifm  *,  many  of  the  Albigenfes, 
if  not  all  of  them,  held  that  baptifm  ought  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  adults.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Petro- 
bruffians  f,  and  alfo  of  Berenger 

Wickliffe  thought  baptifm  to  be  neceffary  to  falva- 
tion.  “  The  prieft,”  he  fays,  “  in  baptifm  adminif- 
“  ters  only  the  token  or  fign,  but  God,  who  is  the 
u  priefl  and  bifliop  of  our  fouls,  adminifters  the  fpiri- 
*e  tual  grace  §.”  And  Luther  not  only  retained  the 
rite  ©f  baptifm,  but  even  the  ceremony  of  exorcifm . 
At  leaft,  this  was  retained  in  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  ||. 

It  appeared,  however,  prefently  after  the  reforma¬ 
tion  by  Luther,  that  great  numbers  had  been  well 
prepared  to  follow  him,  and  even  to  go  farther  than 
he  did.  Very  many  had  been  fo  much  fcandalized. . 
with  the  abufes  of  baptifm,  and  the  Lord’s  fupper 
efpecially,  as  to  rejedl  them,  either  in  the  whole,  or 
in  part.  The  baptifm  of  infants  was  very  generally 
thought  to  be  irrational,  and  therefore  it  was  adminis¬ 
tered  only  to  adults.  Mod  of  thofe  who  rejedfed  the, 
dodirine  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  were  of  this  per-- 
fuafion,  as  was  Socinns  himfelf.  Indeed,  he  and  fome 
others,  thought  that  the  rite  of  baptifm  was  only  to 
be  ufed  when  perfons  were  converted  to  chriflianity 
from  fome  other  religion,  and  was  not  to  be  applied  to 
any  who  were  born  of  chriftian  parents,  it  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  thofe  who  held  this  opinion  ever 
formed  a  feparate  fedl,  or  that  their  numbers  were  con- 
fiderable  ;  but  thofe  who  rejected  infant  baptifm  were.  - 
then,  and  hill  are,  very  numerous. 

*  Lexer’s  Hifloirc,  p.  65.  i  Bafnagc,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

t  Floury,  A.  1 >.  1050.  § 'Gilpin’s  Life  of  him,  p. 

|  Mofhe.im,  vol.  iv.  58* 
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It  happened  that  many  of  thofe  who  held  this  opini¬ 
on  entertained  fome  very  wild  notions,  elpecially  that 
of  the  reign  of  Chrift,  or  of  the  faints,  upon  earth, 
independent  of  any  fecular  power  5  and  they  made  an 
attempt  to  fet  up  a  monarchy  of  this  kind  at  Mu  niter 
in  Weftphalia,  which  they  feized  upon  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  the  1534*  But  an  end  was  foon  put  to  this 
delufion,  and  an  odium  very  unjuftly  remained  upon  ail 
thofe  who  retained  nothing  but  their  doctrine  concern- ^ 
ing  baptifm.  At  prefent  thofe  who  are  called  Baptifts, 
are  as  peaceable  as  any  other  chriftians.  In  Holland 
they  are  called  Mennonites,  from  Menno,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  perfon  among  them  j  and  thefe  have  adopted 
the  pacific  doctrines  of  the  Quakers  in  England.  In 
this  country  the  Baptifts  are  very  numerous.  I  he 
greateft  part  of  them  are  called  particular  Baptifts , 
from  their  holding  the  doctrine  of  particular  election  , 
but  there  are  a  few  focietres  of  them  who  are  called. 
general  Baptifts ,  from  their  holding  the  do&rine  of 
general  redemption. 

The  church  of  England  retains  the  baptifm  of  in¬ 
fants,  and  alfo  the  ufe  of  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  and  of 
godfathers.  It  alfo  admits  of  baptifm  by  women,  a 
cuftom  derived  from  the  opinion  of  the  indifpenfabl© 
neceffity  of  baptifm  to  falvation*  “  W e  do  not,”  lays 
bifliop  Burnet,  “annul  this  cuftom,  though  we  con- 
“  demn  it.”  And  indeed  it  is  the  language  of  the 
public  forms  of  the  church  of  England,  that  baptifm 
k  neceftary  to  falvation.  In  the  thirty-nine  articles 
we  find  the  doctrine  of  an  invifible  work  oi  God  ac¬ 
companying  baptifm,  as  well  as  the  Lord  s  flipper  ; 
and  in  the  church  catechifm  it  is  faid  that  by  baptilm  a 
perfon  becomes  a  child  of  God ,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven* 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  of  a  piece 
with  this.  For  baptilm  is  faid,  in  their  confellion  oL 
faith,  to  be  “  a  fign  or  feal  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
“  of  perfons  ingrafting  into  Chrift,  of  regeneration, 
“  of  remiffion  of  fins,  Sec .,  But  the  efficacy  of  baptilm 
is  there  faid  not  to  be  “  tied  to  that  moment  of  time 
“  wherein  it  is  adminiftered  ;  yet  notwithftanding  by 
“  the  right  ufe  of  this  ordinance,  the  grace  promifed 
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<<  ed  D<bv°thl i?^freA  b“t  real|y  exhibited  and  confer- 
„  e“’  hy  the  H°’y  Ghoft,  to  fuch,  whether  of  aj*e  or 

1 1  conned’  rV  n*  Sr3Ce  l>elong3  £o>  according  to  the 
T  p  n  £f  G°d  3  ?Wn  Will> in  his  appointed  time.” 
nlan  °femer3  ,°f  the  Calviniftic  perfualion  in  En- 
«  nd,  may  poffibly  retain  the  opinion  of  Come  fpiri- 
U  a  grace  accompanying  baptifm,  though  I  rather 
think  .t  js  not  at  prefent  held  by  them.  Nothine 

IZimre  t  ^  Tnained  by  th°f£  Wh0  are  called  rJi’ 

nal  Dijenters.  They  confider  the  baptifm  of  adult 

nrnfeir  ^  tle  ?°,de  °f  taking  l,Pon  them  thc  chriftian 
profeffion  ;  _and  that  when  it  is  applied  to  infants,  an 

,  !ga  "  1S  acknowledged  by  the  parents  to  educate 

their  children  in  the  principles  of  the  chriftian  religi- 

on.  Many  of  them  lay  fo  little  ftrefs  upon  it,  that  I 

imagine  they  would  make  no  great  difficult?  of  defer- 

•nS  ad.ult.fge>  or  indeed  of  omitting  it  intirely 

in  chriftian  families  ;  but  they  do  not  think  it  of  im¬ 
portance  enough  to  make  any  new  left  in  the  chriftian 
church  on  account  of  it,  or  to  act  otherwife  than  their 
anceftors  have  done  before  them,  in  a  matter  of  fo 
great.indifference.  The  Quakers  make  no  ufe  either  of 
this  rite,  or  01  the  Lord’s  lupoer. 
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PARTS  VL  and  VH, 


CONTAINING 

The  Hiflory  of  the  other  Sacraments  beftdes  Baptifm  and 

the  . Lord's  Supper, 

Ay  ter  it  was  imagined  that  there  was  fome  divine 
•virtue  accompanying  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm  and 
the  Lord’s  flipper,  and  thefe  two  rites  had  obtained 
the  name  of  Jacraments ,  which  only  priefts  regularly 
ordained  had  the  power  of  adminiftering  with  effeft  ; 
other  things,  by  degrees,  obtained  the  fame  name  ; 
..fome  fpiritual  grace  being  fuppofed  to  accompany  them, 
and  this  contributed  to  extend  the  power  and  enlarge 
the  province  of  the  priefthood.  At  length  five  other 
ceremonies,  betides  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper  came 
to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  them. 

Peter  Lombard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  firfl: 
who  mentions  f*ven  facraments,  It  is  fuppofed  that 
from  the  exprelilon  of  thefiven  fpirits  of  God,  in  the 
book  of  the  Revelations,  there  came  to  be  a  notion  of 
the  feven-fold  operation  of  the  fpirit.  But  whether 
this  was  the  true  origin  of  / even  facraments,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other  number,  or  whether  it  was  ufed 
as  an  argument  in  lupport  of  an  opinion  already  form¬ 
ed,  I  have  not  fouud  ;  nor  indeed  is  the  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  enough  to  make  much  enquiry  about  it.  Eu- 
genius  is  the  firfl:  pope  who  mentions  thefe  feven  facra- 
mento,  in  his  infviutions  to  the  Aly'tneuians ,  which  is 
published  along  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Flo¬ 
rence  j  and  the  whole  doctrine  concerning  them  was 
finally  fettled  by  the  council  of  Trent  *. 

*  Burnet  on  tkc  Articles,  p.  335. 
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The  five  additional  facraments  are,  corifirmation , 
penance ,  holy  orders ,  matrimony ,  and  extreme  unttion • 
It  is,  however,  with  great  difficulty  that  the  papifts 
bring  all  thefe  things  within  the  defcription  of  a  facra* 
ment ;  as  they  fay  that  in  order  to  conftitute  one, 
there  niuft  be  fome  matter,  correl  ponding  to  water  in 
baptifm,  and  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord’s  flipper 
(which  were  a  pattern  for  the  reft)  and  alfo  a  fetform 
ef  words,  correfponding  to  I  baptife  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  &c.  for  baptifm,  and  to  the  words.  This  is 
my  body ,  for  the  Lord’s  flipper.  The  inward  and 
fpir itu al grace  was  fome  divine  influence  which  they 
fuppofed  to  follow  the  due  application  of  this  matter  of 
facraments,  and  the  proper  words  accompanying  the 
adminiftration  of  them. 

I  fhall  give  a  general  account  of  all  thefe  different 
facraments,  though  the  fubjedts  of  fome  ol  them  will 
be  treated  more  fully  in  other  places  of  this  work. 

From  the  fecond  unttion,  which  was  originally  an 
appendage  to  the  rite  of  baptifm,  another  diftinct  fa- 
crament  was  made,  and  called  confirmation . 

The  church  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  a  pope  Sylvef- 
ter,  had  two  undtionsof  chrifm  (  a  compofition  of  olive 
oil,  and  balm,  opobalfamum)  one  on  the  breaft,  by  the 
prieft,  and  the  other  on  the  forehead  by  the  bifliop. 
But,  from  the  time  of  Gregory  III.  the  priefts  had  been 
allowed  to  anoint  on  the  forehead,  and  Honore  of  Au- 
tun,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  informs  us  that 
after  the  prieft  had  anointed  the  head,  it  was  covered 
with  a  mitre,  which  was  worn  eight  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  was  taken  off,  and  then  the  bifliop  anointed  the 
forehead  with  the  chrifm.  From  thistimethe  church  of 
Rome,  feeing  that  theundtion  of  the  bifliop  was  different 
from  that  of  the  prieft,  and  performed  at  a  different  time, 
made  of  it  a  facrament  diftinft  from  baptifm,  and  call¬ 
ed  it  confirmation,  which  can  only  be  adminiftered  by 
the  bifliop.  The  firft  exprefs  inftitution  of  this  fa¬ 
crament  is  in  the  decree  of  pope  Eugemus,  in  1439,  in 
which  he  fays  “  the  fecond  facrament  is  confirmation, the 
<<  matter  of  which  is  chrifm  blefled  by  the  bifliop,  and 
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**  though  the  pried  may  give  the  other  unction,  the 
44  biiliop  only  can  confer  this 

I11  admin  iftering  confirmation  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  biiliop  applies  the  chrifm  to  the  forehead, 
.pronouncing  tbefe  words,  44  Ifign  thee  with  the  fign  ot 
44  the  crofs,  and  confirm  thee  with  the  anointing  ot  fai- 
44  vation  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
44  of  the  Holy  Ghofl  t*” 

In  the  church  of  England  the  rite  of  confirmation  1V 
preferved,  though  it  is  not  held  to  be  a  facrament, 
Alfo  the  ufe  of  chrifm  is  omitted,  but  the  ceremony 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  biiliop,  who  puts  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  perfbns  to  be  confirmed,  and 
,prays  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them, 
faying,  44  We  have  now  laid  on  our  hands  to  certify 
44  them  by  this  fign,  of  thy  favour,  and  gracious  good- 
44  Defs.” 

This  is  evidently  a  remainder  of  the  popifli  facra¬ 
ment  of  confirmation.  But  there  is  no  more  authority 
for  this  remainder,  than  for  any  thing  that  is  omitted 
in  the  ceremony.  Bifhop  Burnet,  and  other  advocates 
for  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
allege  in  favour  of  it  the  conduct  of  the  apoftles,  who 
put  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  thofe  who  had  been 
converted  and  baptized,  and  thereby  imparted  to  them 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  a  power  of  working 
miracles.  But,  befides  that  no  fuch  power  is  now  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  conferred,  this  impofition  of  hands  was 
the  province  of  the  apoffles  only,  and  not  that  of  a 
biiliop.  This  cuflom  of  referving  the  impofition  of 
hands  after  baptifm,  to  be  performed  by  the  biiliop 
alone,  feems  to  have  been  begun  in  the  time  of  Jerom, 
but  hehimfelf  did  not  think  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
given  by  the  impofition  of  the  hands  of  the  bifhop  onlyj 
and  he  fays,  they  are  not  to  be  lamented,  who,  being 
baptized  by  prefbyters  or  deacons,  in  little  villages, 
and  cattles,  have  died  before  they  were  vifited  by 
hi  ill  ops.  Hilary  lays  that  prefbyters  confirmed 

*  Sueur,  A,  D,  416.  +  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  336. 
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Egypt,  If  the  bifhop  was  not  prefent.  The  fame^alfo 
was  determined  by  the  council  of  Orange  .* 

The  origin  of  penance,  which  is  a  fecond  additional 
facrament  now  enjoined  by  the  church  of  Rome,  will 
be  examined  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  now  con-* 
lidered  as  a  facrament,  in  confequence  of  the  confejfioii 
and  the  penance  that  is  enjoined,  being  together  the 
matter  of  the  facrament  ;  and  the  words  of  the  priefl 
/  abfolve  thee  from  thy  fine,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghofi,  is  the  form  of  it. 
After  this,  the  fpiritual grace,  or  the  remifllon  of  fins, 
is  held  to  be  conferred.  The  mention  of  thefe  things 
at  this  day,  is  a  fufHcient  expofing  of  them. 

The  church  of  England  retains  fomething  of  this 
facrament  all'o,  though  without  the  name  of  one.  For, 
in  the  rules  of  confeffing  the  fick,  the  priefl  is  directed 
in  certain  cafes  to  pronounce  an  abfolution  ;  and  in. the 
daily  prayers  of  the  church,  after  the  confeflion  which 
begins  the  jervice,  fomething  like  abfolution  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  In  this  the  compilers  of  the  Englifh  litur¬ 
gy  followed  the  method  of  the  popifh  fervice  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation  it  might  ferve  to  make  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  people  believe  that,  notwith- 
flanding  a  change  in  other. refpe&s,  the  lame  things 
in  fnbfiance  were  to  be  had  in  both  the  communions. 

The  next  facrament  is  holy  orders ,  the  matter  of 
which  is  the  delivery  of  the  vejfels,  uled  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  eucharift,  from  the  bifhop  to  the  priefl, 
giving  him  a  power  “  to  offer  lacrifices.to  God,  and  to 
6‘  celebrate  maffesforthe  living  and  the  dead,”  adding, 
as  in  all  the  other  facraments  in  the  name  of  the  Father , 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghofi .  This  ceremony 
>vas  not  ufed  till  after  the  twelfth  century,  but 
then  this  facrament  of  Orders  was  held  to  be  a  thing 
dill  in  61  from  the  office  of  Priefihood  in  general,  which 
is  faid  to  be  conferred  by  the  bilhop,  pronouncing 
thefe  words.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghofi .  Whofe  Jins  ye  re¬ 
mit,  they  are  remitted ,  and  whofe  Jins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained .  •  The  impofition  of  hands  by  the  bifhops  and 
pre%ters  is  alfo  kept  up  among  the  catholics  ;  but  it 


*  Pierce’s  Vindication,  p.  474.. 
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is  not  performed,  as  formerly,  during  the  pronouncing 
of  any  prayer,  fo  that  it  is  become  a  mere  dumb  fhew. 
The  prayer  which  accompanied  the  ceremony  of  im- 
pofition  of  hands,  is  indeed  kill  u fed,  but  not  during 
the  impofition. 

In  confequence  of  this  new  facrament,  the  catholics 
now  lay,  that  their  priefts  have  two  kinds  of  power, 
viz.  that  of  confe  crating,  and  that  of  abfohing  ;  that 
they  are  ordained  to  the  one  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  bifhop,  when  he  fays.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghofl ,  and  to  the- other  by  the  delivery  of  the  vefTels  ; 
and  they  make  the  bifhop  and  the  priefl  laying  011 
their  hands  jointly,  to  be  only  their  declaring  by 
way  of  luffrage,  that  Inch  a  perfon  ought  to  be 
ordained 

The  third  facrament  peculiar  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  matrimony ,  the  inward  confent  of  the  parties 
being  fuppofed  to  be  the  matter  of  it,  and  the  form  is, 
the  prieiVfolemnly  declaring  them  to  be  man  and  wife, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.  But  if 
the  inward  confent  of  the  parties  be  neceffary  to  mar¬ 
riage,  as  a  facrament,  there  rmift  be  a  great  uncertainty 
in  it.  One  con  fid  era  ble  inconvenience  that  refulted 
from  making  marriage  a  facrament  was,  that  the  bond 
was  held  to  he  indiffoluble.  In  confequence  of  this,  a 
fenten-ce  of  divorce  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  is  onlv 
what  is  called  with  ns,  a  divorce  a  menfa  et  thoto ,  but 
does  not  impcwer  the  parties  to  marry  again,  which  la 
a  kind  of  divorce  unknown  in  any  age  or  country  be¬ 
fore.  The  innocent  perfon,  however,  was  allowed  to 
marry  again  by  the  popes  Gregory  and  Zachary,  and 
even  in  a  fynod  held  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  dodfrine  of  the  abfolute  indiffolubility  of  marriage, 
even  for  adultery,  was  not  finally  fettled  till  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  f. 

The  laft  additional  facrament  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  extreme  unttion,  fo  called  from  its  being  ufed 
only  on  the  near  approach  ofdeath.  The  form  of  this 
facrament,  they  fay,  is  theapplication  of  oliveoil,  bk.fl’- 

•4 
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ed  by  the  bifiiop,  to  all  the  five  fenfes,  ufing  the  fa 
words,  c<  By  this  facred  unftion  may  God  grant  thee 
“  his  mercy  in  whatfoever  thou  hall  offended,  by 

hght,  hearing,  fmelling,  tailing,  and  touching  the 
prieft  applying  the  oil  to  each  of  the  fenfes,  as  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  name  of  it. 

The  fir  ft  mention  that  is  made  of  this  ceremony  is 
by  pope  Innocent.  Sacred  oil,  indeed,  was  held  in 
great  veneration  fo  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and 
adeemed  as  an  univerfal  remedy,  for  which  purpofe  it 
was  eithegprepared  and  difpenfed  bypriells  and  monks,, 
or  was  taken  from  the  lamps  which  were  kept  burn¬ 
ing  before  the  relics  of  the  martyrs.  But  in  none  of 
the  lives  of  the  faints  before  the  ninth  century,  is  there 
any  mention  made  of  their  receiving  extreme  unction,, 
though  their  deaths  are  fometimes  particularly  related, 
and  their  receiving  the  eucharifl  is  often  mentioned.. 
But  from  the  feventh  century  to  the  twelfth,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  ufe  this  anointing  of  the  tick,  and  a  peculiar 
office  was  made  for  it  ;  but  the  prayer  that  was  ufed 
in  it  plainly  iliews  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  their  re¬ 
covery,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  ft  ill  ufed  in  the  Greek 
schurch  y  and  no  doubt  they  fupport  the  credit  of  it 
with  many  reports,  of  which  l'oine  may  be  true,  of 
perfons  who  had  recovered  upon  ufing  it. 

But  becaufe  it  failed  fo  often,  that  the  credit  of  this 
tile  was  in  danger  of  fufFering.  much  in  the  efteem  of 
the  world,  they  began  in  the  tenth  century,  to  fay 
that  it  did  good  to  the  foul ,  even  when  the  body  was. 
not  the  better  for  it,  and  then  they  applied  it  to  the  fev- 
eral  parts  of  the  body,  after  having  originally  applied, 
it  it  to  the  difeafed  parts  only..  In  this  manner 
was  the  rite  performed  in  the  eleventh  century.  Ia 
the  twelfth  the  prayers  that  had  been  made  before  for 
the  foul  of  the  lick  perfon,  though  only  a  part  of  the 
office  (the  pardon  of  fin  being  fuppofed  to  be  prepara¬ 
tory  to  their  recovery)  came  to  be  confidered  as  the 
molt  effential  part  of  it.  After  this,  the  fchoolmen 
brought  it  into  Uiape,  and  then  it  was  ^decreed  to  be  a 
facrament  by  pope  Eugenius;  and  it  was  finally  ef^ 
tablillied  at  the  council  of  Trent  * 
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Notwithftanding  the  novelty,  and  apparent  abfurdi- 
ty  of  thefe  five  additional  iacraments,  WicklifFe  ac¬ 
knowledged  all  the  feven  ;  defining  a  lacrament  to  be 
a  vifible  token  of  fomething  invifbie .  He  even  faw  no¬ 
thing  unfcriptural  in  extreme  undtion 

It  is  much  to  be  willied,  that  as  thefe  five  additional 
facraments  are  now  univerfally  abandoned  in  all  the  re¬ 
formed  churches,  chriftians  would  redtiiy  their  notions 
concerning  the  remaining  two,  and  not  confider  them, 
as  they  did  in  the  times  of  popilh  darknefs,  to  be  out¬ 
ward  and  'vifible  Jigns  of  inward  and  fpiritual  grace . 
For  that  will  always  encourage  the  laying  an  im¬ 
proper  flrefs  upon  them,  to  the  undervaluing  of  that 
good  dilpofition  of  mind,  and  thole  good  works, 
which  alone  can  recommend  us  to  the  favour  of  God, 
and  to  which  only  his  efpecial  grace  and  favour  is 
annexed. 


*  Gilpin’s  Life  of  him,  p.  66, 
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PART  VIII. 


yt’y  of  the  Changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
method  of  conducting  Public  Worship. 


®HE  INTRODUCTION. 


he  fubjeft  of  this  part  of  my  Work  is  no  very  Itn- 
>ortar.t  article  in  the  hiftory  of  the  corruptions  of 
chnfhamty,  becaufe  mtreforms.  are  bur  of  little  coil- 
lequence  in  religion,  except  when  they  are  put  in  the 
place  of  Something  more  fubftantial ;  and  indeed  too 
mic  i  of  this  will  be  found  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  this, 
bufinefs.  It  will,  however,  be  a  matter  of  cu-iofitv 
to  many  perfons,  to  fee  what  changes  have  been ‘made 
from  tune  to  time  in  the  forms  of  chriftian  worlhip  • 
and  therefore  I  did  not  omit  to  note  fuch  particulars 
concerning  it,  as  happened  to  fall  in  mv  way,  but 
without  giving  my  (elf  much  trouble  to  look  for  them. 
It  will  leem,  that  in  general,  the  fame  fpirit  diflated. 
thtfe  variations,  that  led  to  other  things  of  more  im- 
portance  to  the  effentials  of  religion.  I  fhall  benin 
with  a  few  obfervations  on  the  buildings  in  which  Chris¬ 
tian  aflemblies  were  held,  their  appurtenances 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  Churches ,  cindfome  Things  belonging  to  them* 

A  t  firft  chriflians  could  have  no  places  to  afiemble  in 
but  large  rooms  in  private  houfes  ;  and  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  ered  buildings  for  the  purpole,  it  is  mod:  pro¬ 
bable  they  were  fuch  as  the  Jews  made  ufe  of  for  their 
fynagogues;  their  manner  of  conducting  public  wor¬ 
ihip,  as  well  as  their  regulations  for  the  government 
of  churches,  being  copied  from  the  Jews  ;  and  as  far 
as  appears  nothing  more  Ample,  or  more  proper,  could 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpole. 

Of  the  buildings  themfelves  we  know  but  little. 
The  names  that  were  originally  given  to  thefe  places, 
of  aiTembly,  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Jewilli 
Synagogues,*  viz.  tvxUptct  or  zrp&<rtv%at  that  is  houfes  of 
prayer ,  but  afterwards  they  werejcalled  >cvpiccx.u>  and  in 
Latin  dominie  a,  whence  came  the  German  word  Thom 
and  the  Flemifh  and  Englifh  words  Church  and  Kirk . 
Thefe  buildings  were  not  called  temples  till  the  time  of 
Gonftantine.  But  about  that  time,  in  imitation  of  the 
pagans,  they  called  the  magnificent  buildings  which 
were  then  ereded  for  the  purpole  of  public  worihip  by 
that  name.  And  thefe  being  generally  made  to  enclofe 
the  tombs  of  martyrs,  thefe  tombs  were  called  altars , 
on  account  of  their  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the 
altars  of  the  heathen  temples.  And  from  this  came 
the  cuflom,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  of  put- 
ing  bones  and  other  relics  of  martyrs  in  all  thofe 
places  which  were  ufed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  fupper,  indead  of  the  wooden  tables,  which 
were  ufed  for  that  purpole  *. 

When  Conftantine  ordered  the  chriftian  churches  to 
be  rebuilt,  it  was  done  with  great  pomp  5  and  before 
they  were  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  public  worihip,  fome 
ceremony  of  confeciration ,  began  to  be  ufed.  But  .at 


*  Sueur,  A.  D,  p,  221, 
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firft  nothing  more  was  done  for  that  purpofe,  befides' 
Tinging  of  plalms,  preaching,  and  receiving  the  Lord’s 
i tipper,  that  is,  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  going 
;  through  the  ufual  forms  of  .  public  worlliip,  but  pro¬ 
bably  with  greater  folemnity  and  devotion,  followed 
by  feafting  and  other  marks  of  feftivity  ;  and  it  foon 
became  the1  cuftom  to  repeat  this  feftivity  on  the  fame 
day  annually* 

In  538,  it  appears,  that  the  dedications  of  churches 
were  fometimes  made  by  fprinkling  of  holy  water.  For 
in  that  year  pope  Vigil  ins  fays  that  this  ceremony  was 
not  neceffary  ;  it  being  fufficient  for  the  confecration 
of  churches  to  celebrate  the  eucharift,  and  depofit  re¬ 
lics  in  them.  But  in  601,  pope  Gregory  exprefsly 
ordered  that  holy  water  fhould  be  added.  In  816,  a 
fynod  was  held  at  Canterbury,  in  which,  befides  thefe 
things  it  was  ordered  that  the  images  of  the  faints, 
whole  names  the  churches  bore,  fhould  be  painted  upon 
the  wall.  From  the  year  1150  they  added  the  fjgna- 
ture  of  the  crofs,  and  other  figures  on  the  pavement 
and  walls  ;  and  afterwards  they  traced  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabet,  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs  ;  and  laftly  they  added  the  litany  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  other  faints 

That  fome  ceremony  or  fome  peculiar  folemnity, 
fhould  be  ufed  on  the  firft  making  ule  of  any  building 
deflined  for  the  purpofe  of  public  worlliip,  is  natural, 
and  certainly  not  improper,  provided  nothing  more 
be  implied  in  it,  befides  folemnly  fetting  it  apart  for 
that  particular  and  valuable  purpofe  ;  and  we  find  that 
folemn  confecratious  were  made  of  the  temple  of  je- 
rufalem,  and  of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Jewifh 
religion.  But  the  ceremonies  above-mentioned,  fhew 
that  fome  peculiar  virtue  was  afcribed  to  them,  and 
that  it  was  fuppoled  they  imparted  a  character  of  pecu¬ 
liar  fanclity  to  the  building  itfelf*  And  that  the  bells 
in  them  (which  lerved  no  other  purpofe  originally, 
befides  that  of  calling  the  people  together)  fhould  have 
anv  form  of  confecratiou  in  churches  is  a  little  extnr*. 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  335. 
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ordinary.  This,  however,  was  done  with  much  folem- 

nitv  by  John  XIII.  in  968. 

There  having  been  caft  at  that  time  a  larger  bell 
than  had  ever  been  made  before  for  the  church  of  La¬ 
teral!  at  Rome,  this  pope  fprinkled  it  with  holy  water, 
“  blefled  it,  and  confecrated  it  to  God  with  holy  cere- 
<£  monies,”  from  which  is  come  the  cuftom  of  confe- 
crating  all  bells  ufed  in  churches,  and  which  the  com¬ 
mon  people  call  baptizing  them.  Upon  this  occafion 
they  pray  that  when  the  bell  fliall  found  they  may  be 
delivered  from  the  ambufhes  of  their  enemies,  from 
apparitions,  tempefts,  thunder,  wounds,  and  every 
evil  fpirit.  During  the  fervice,  which  is  a  very  long 
one,  they  make  many  afperfions  of  holy  water,  and  fe- 
veral  un&ions  on  the  bells,  both  within  and  without  ; 
and  at  each  un&ion  they  pray  that  the  bell  may  be 

fan&ified  and  confecrated,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  honour 
“  of  Emanuel,  and  under  the  patronage  of  fuch  or 
tc  fuch  a  faint 

The  idea  of  this  ceremony,  as  aim  oft  of  every  other 
that  was  ufed  by  chriftians,  was  adopted  from  the  pa¬ 
gan  ritual,  in  which  there  was  a  folemn  confecration 
of  every  inftrument  ufed  in  their  worfliip.  And  in¬ 
deed  there  were  confecrations  for  the  fame  purpofe  of 
every  thing  that  was  made  ufe  of  in  the  worlhip  of  the 
Jews.  But  nothing,  in  the  heathen  ritual,  can  equal 
the  abfurdity  of  this  confecration  of  bells.  For  be- 
fides  what  is  obferved  before,  in  order  to  make  this 
ceremony  a  more  proper  baptifm ,  (a  name  that  was  fir  ft 
moft  probably  given  to  it  by  the  vulgar,  from  the 
fprinkling  of  the  bell  with  holy  water)  godfathers  and 
godmothers  were  appointed  on  this  occafion,  to  anfwer 
queftions  inftead  of  the  bell  and  they  pray  that  God 
would  give  the  bell  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  may  be 
fa  notified  for  the  purpofes  above-mentioned,  and  efpe- 
cially  for  driving  away  witches,  and  evil  fpiritsj  and 
preventing  tempefts  in  the  air,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
be  caufed  by  thofe  fpirits.  The  bell  had  alfo  a  name 
given  to  it  as  in  baptifm  f.  I  fliall  proceed  to  mention 

*  Sueur,  A,  D.  968.  -bMofheiro,  vol.  ii.  p.  350, 
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other  things  which  fuperftition  has  introduced  inf* 

,  l  ian  n,rches,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  were  borrow- 
ed  from  the  pagan  worfhip. 

In  popifli  churches  the  firft  thing  that  we  are  {truck 
Wi  1  is  a  veiTel  of  what  is  called  holy  water ,  into  which 

lofe  who  enter  dip  their  finger,  and  then  mark  their 
foreheads  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs.  This  holy  water, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  came  from  the  luftral  water  of 
the  pagans,  as  indeed  learned  catholics  allow.  This 
water  was  alfo  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  heathsn 
tenipies  and  thofe  who  entered  were  fprinkled  with  it. 

l-n-  .CXprefs  mention  made  of  holv  water  amo no 
chnftians  is  in  an  epiftle  of  Vigilius  bifliop  of  Rome, 

written  in  £38,  in  fpeaking  of  the  confecration  of 
enure ries,  as  was  mentioned  above  ;  though  fome  have 
thought  that  to  have  been  holy  water  which  Svnefiiis 
mentions,  as  placed  at  the  entrance  of  churches,  for 
the  purpofe  of  waflfimg  their  hands  before  prayer  * 
Micdkton  farther  obferves-,  that  the  compofition  of 
this  holy  water  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  heathens 
viz.  common  fait  and  water ;  and  alfo  that  the  form 
of  the  afpergillum ,  or  afperforium *  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  which  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  pagans  f. 

-  fo n d n e fs  for  the  fign  of  the  crofs  was  one  of  the 

nrll  fuperfhtions  of  chriftians.  It  was  probably  fir  ft' 
uma  by  way  of  di ft ingui filing  themfelves  from  the 
heathens,  or  to  ftiew  the  heathens  that  they  were  not 
adiamed  oi  that  with  which  they  mod  reproached,  vW. 
the  crucifixion  of  their  mailer.  From  this  conftant 
ule  of  it  they  began  to  imagine  that  there  was  fome 
peculiar  virtue  in  the  thing  itfelf.  They  alfo  imagined  _ 
it  to  be  alluded  to  in  many  paftages  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  and  various  rites  of  the  Jewifii  religion,  and 
they  were  alfo  pleafed  to  find  the  traces  of- it  everv 
wncre  elle.  .  Hence  came  thecuftom  of  marking  them- 
ielves  with  it,  which  is  laid  to  have  been  firft  done  by 
the  Valentinians,  and  then  by  the  Montanifts,  of  whom 
was  Tertullian,  who  makes  great  boaft  of  it.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  public  offices 
01  religion  in  the  three  firft  centuries,  or  that  erodes 

'*  Sueur>  A.  457*  f  Letters  from  Rome,  p.  138,- 
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made  of  wood  or  metal,  were  ever  ufed  till  it  was 
imagined  that  Helena,  the  mother  of  Conftantine,  had 
difcovered  the  true  crofs  in  326 

Burning  wax  lights  in  the  day  time  was  ufed  in  many 
heathen  ceremonies,  for  which  they  are  ridiculed  by 
Lactantius.  <4  The  heathens,”  fays  he,  ce  light  up 
<e  candles  to  God,  as  if  he  lived  in  the  dark  ;  and  do 
<e  not  they  deferve  to  pafs  for  madmen,  who  offer 
“  lamps  to  the  author  and  giver  of  light?”  But  not 
long  after  this,  thefe  very  wax  lights  were  introduced 
into  chriftian  worfhip. 

Another  thing  that  was  noted  by  the  early  chriflians, 
as  peculiar  to  the  pagans,  was  incenfe .  But  fo  early 
as  the  third  century,  we  find  this  alfo  made  ufe  of  in 
Chriftian  churches.  And  Middleton  fays,  that  even 
the  thuribulum  itfelf  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the 
chriftian  altar,  together  with  the  incenfe.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Ambrofe  and  Chryfoftom,  as  in  common 
ufe,  both  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches  in  their 
time  f.  But  both  wax  lights  and  incenfe  were  fir  ft  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  eaftern  churches,  and  from  them 
Were  adopted  in  the  Weft. 

Laftly,  proceffions ,  which  are  conduced  with  great 
folemnity  by  the  papifts,  were  alfo  copied  from  the 
heathen  worfhip.  Among  the  Romans  they  were  infti- 
tuted  by  Numa,  and  both  in  the  pagan  and  popifli 
prcteflions,  the  chief  magiftrates  often  aflifted 
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SECTION  IL 

Of  Ceremonies  in  general,  and  other  Things  relating  t* 

Public  Worjhip . 

Hav  ing  made  the  preceding  obfervations  on  the 
places  in  which  the  public  worfhip  of  chriflians  was 
performed,  and  Tome  other  things  and  circumftances 

*Larroche,p;538.  i  Middleton’s  Letters,  p.  2  3f.  fib.  p«  189. 
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belonging  to  them  ;  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
what  was  tranfa&ed  within  the  place  ;  but  flrft  I  fliall 
niake  a  few  general  remarks  on  modes  and  forms  in 
chriitian  worlhip. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  originally  chrilfi- 
ans  had  no  proper  cere?nonies  in  their  worlhip.  But 
after  the  fign  of  the  crols,  wax  lights,  and  incenie 
were  introduced,  the  cere?nonicil  of  chriitian  worlhip 
came  to  be  as  complex  as  that  of  the  pagan  worlhip. 
had  been.  So.  much  progrefs  had  been  made  in  thefe 
things  in  the  time  of  Aultin,  that  he  complained  of  it, 
laying  that  the  church  was  lo  full  of  ceremonial  ob- 
fervances,  that  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Law,  was  much  more  fupportable.  But  the  church, 
he.  fays,  amidft  much  Itraw  and  tares  bears  many 
things  But  fo  much  were  ceremonies  multiplied 
before  the  ninth. century,  that  large  treatifes  were  then 
written  to  explain  them. 

There  not  being  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  anv 
power,  that  could  enforce  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
Worlhip,  it  happened  unavoidably,  that  different  cuf- 
tolns  got  eltabliihed  in  different  places.  Hence  every 
church  of  note  had  its  peculiar  ritual ,  which  was 
adopted  by  all  the  churches  that  depended  upon  it  \ 
and  thofe  of  the  Eall  differed  very  conliderably  from 
thole  of  the  Well. 

The  weft ern  church  was  loaded  with  ceremonies 
chiefly  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  fixth  century. 
He  had  great  fertility  of  invention  in  this  refpeft, 
and  eloquence  to  recommend  his  inventions  ;  but  he 
did  not  impole  them  upon  others,  though  perhaps  for 
want  of  power.  Almoft  every  pope  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  added  fomething  new  to  the  ancient  rites  and  in- 
ft itutions  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Charlemaigne,  they 
were  propagated  through  all  the  Latin  churches. 

fso  perlon  urged  this  bufinefs  lo  much  as  Gregory 
VII.  efpecially  with  refpeft  to  Spain,  where  he  met 
with  the  greatelf  oppolition  from  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  their  ancient  Gothic  or  Mofarabic  litur¬ 
gy.  But  the  pope  carried  his  point  at  laft,  notwith- 


*  Epifl.  cxix.  Cap,  xix.  Opera,  vol,  ii,  p.  577. 
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landing  two  very  remarkable  decifions  in  favour  oT’ 
the  Gothic  liturgy,  at  the  appointment  of  the  nobles 
of  Cadile.  They  fird  ordered  two  champions  to  fight,, 
one  for  each  of  them,  when  he  that  was  for  the  Gothic 
ritual  proved  to  be  vi&orious.  They  then  threw  both 
the  Miflals  into  the  fire,  when  the  Roman  was  con- 
fumed,  and  the  Gothic,  they  fay,  was  taken  out  un¬ 
hurt.  Such  was  the  method  of  determining  mod  dif- 
putes  in  thofe  days,  viz.  by  an  appeal,  as  they  thought, 
to  God,  either  by  the  fword,  or  fome  kind  of  ordeal „ 
•depending  upon  a  divine  interpofition  in  the  relult 
of  it. 

At  length,  however,  the  Roman  ritual  was  univer¬ 
sally  ufed  in  the  wedern  church.  And  the  Englifh  rev- 
formers,  indead  of  framing  a  new  liturgy,  had  re- 
courle  to  the  offices  of  the  church  of  Rome,  leaving 
out  what  was  mod  offenfive. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  originally,  all  the 
parts  of  public  worfhip  were  performed  in  the  language 
that  was  bed  underflood  by  the  afTembly  ;  and  as  the 
Latin  tongue  was  bed  undefftood  by  the  generality  of 
chridians  in  the  Wed,  this,  of  cowrie,  was  generally, 
if  not  univerfal'Jy  ufed.  But  after  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  nations,  the  knowledge  of  this  language  was 
much  lefs  general,  and  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centu¬ 
ry  it  was  hardly  underdood  at  all.  But  from  this 
time  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  continued  for 
-other  reafons*  - 

In  thofe  dark  ages  the  clergy  affeded  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance,  and  in  a  date  of  dependence  upon 
themfelves,  and  wilhed  to  make  them  think  that  the 
whole  bn  fine  fs  of  reconciling  men  to  God  was  in  their 
Lands.  The  fcriptures  were  likewise  kept  from  the 
people,  and  the  whole  fervice  was  fo  loaded  with  cere¬ 
monies,  that  it  had  the  appearince  of  a  charm ,  the 
whole  fecret  and  virtue  of  which,  was  in  the  bread  of 
the  pried  $  and  to  continue  the  fervice  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  contributed  greatly  to  the  impreffion  which 
they  wi filed  to  make.  The  Latin  tongue  dill  continues 
to  be  ufed  in  all  the  Roman  catholic  churches,  not- 
withdanding  feveral  attempts  have  been  made  to  reme¬ 
dy  this  great  and  glaring  evil. 
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It  is  not  however,  peculiar  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
For  it  is  laid  that  a  veneration  for  antiquity  induces 
the  Egyptian  chriltians  to  ufe  the  Coptic  language  in 
their  church.  Alfo  the  Jacobites  and  Meflorians  ufe 
the  Syriac  language,  and  the  Abyffinians  the  old  Ethi- 
opic,  though  all  thefe  languages  have  long  fince  be¬ 
come  obiolete  and  unintelligible  to  the  multitude  *. 
The  Greeks  alfo  celebrate  the  Lord’s  fupper  in  ancient 
Greek  ;  but  this  is  fufficiently  underflood  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  the  modern  Greek  not  being  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  it. 

The  habits  of  the  clergy  could  not,  originally,  have 
-been  any- thing  but  the* ufual  drels  of  their  refpeCtrve 
countries.  But  it  not  being  thought  decent  for  per- 
fons  of  fuch  grave  characters  as  the  clergy,  to  follow 
new  cufloms  and  fafhions,  they  retained  their  old 
flowing  garments,  after  the  northern  nations  had  in¬ 
troduced  the  ufe  of  fhort  ones.  But  befides  this,  the 
babits  of  the  pagan  priefls,  which  had  always  been 
different  from  thole  of  other  perfons,  at  the  time*  of 
their  officiating,  were  probably  imitated  by  the  cbrif- 
tian  clergy,  though  I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  met  with 
any  particular  account  of  it. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  clergy  were  diflinguifh- 
ed  by  their  habits,  while  they  were  officiating,  in  the 
time  of  Sylvefler,  when  mention  is  made  of  Dulmatics 
for  the  deacons,  and  of  a  certain  cloth  with  which 
their  left  hand  was  to  be  covered.  The  fourth  canon 
of  the  council  of  Carthage  prefcribed  the  ufe  of  the 
cope  in  reading  the  gofpel,  and  at  the  time  of  the  obla¬ 
tion  only.  And  Gregory  the  Great  invented  new-fa- 
lhioned  habits,  like  thofe  defcribed  in  the  ceremonial 
law  ofrthe  Jews  f. 


*  Mofheim  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

ALarrochcj  p.  539.  Hffiory  of  Aoc  eut  Ceiemcnies,  p.  83, 
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SECTION  III. 

....  Of  the  proper  Parts  of  Public  Worfhip.- 

*  ' 

Origin  ally  chriftians  met  to  read  the  fcriptures, 
to  explain  them,  or  to  preach,  tofing  pialms,  to  pray, 
'  and  to  adminiiler  the  Lord's  -flipper.  The  creed 
was  made  ufe  of  only  at  baptilm,  when  it  was  taught 
to  all  the  catechumens,  who  were  probably  made  to 
recite  it  after  the  perfon  who  adminiftered  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  Afterwards,  when  articles  of  faith  were  more 
attended  to,  and  it  behoved  all  the  bifhops  to  take  care 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  herefy,  creeds  began  to  be 
recited  by  the  whole  aflembly.  That  this  was  the 
true  reafon  of  the  prefent  practice,  is  evident  from  its 
being  the  Nicene  creed,  and  not  that  of  the  apofiles ,  as 
it  is  called,  that  was  firft  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  It 
was  alfo  firft  introduced  by  Timothy,  bifhop  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  who  did  it  in  order  to  make  Macedonius 
who  rejected  that  creed,  more  odious  to  the  people. 
This  was  in  tiie  reign  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius,  who 
died  in  521.  About  this  time  this  creed  was  alfo  re¬ 
peated  in  the  church  of  Antioch  every  time/  the  Lord’s 
fupper  was  adminiilered. 

Before  this  time  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to  repeat  tlie 
creed  only  the  day  preceding  Good  Friday,  when  cat¬ 
echizing  was  more  folemnly  performed,  in  order  to 
the  celebration  of  baptifm  on'  the  Eafter  Sunday  follow¬ 
ing.  The  repetition  of  it  on  that  day  was  firft  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  council  of  Laodicea.  But  the  conftant  read-: 
ing  of  the  creed  did  not  take  place  in  the  Weft  till 
about  590,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the  council  of  Tol¬ 
edo,  in  imitation  of  the  eaftern  churches.  At  this 
time  it  was  the  Nicene  creed  only  that  was  made  ufe 
of  and  for  fome  time  it  leemed  to  eclipfe  that  of  the 
apoftles  ;  but  afterwards  this  latter  creed  recovered 
its  credit  *. 

It  will  be  juft  worth  while  to  mention  a  few  partial- 

^Hiftory  of  the  Apoftles  Creed,  p.  44,  die, 
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lais  concerning  the  pojhire  of  the  prieft  and  people,. 

,  uring  the  celebration  of  the  particular  parts  of  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip.  r 

T,h.e  ufual  pofture  of  fraying  had  been  Handing  or 
kneeling,,  or  to  exp  refs  great  felf-abafement  and  humili¬ 
ty?  proftration  $  but  a  canon  had  been  made  (for  vvhatr 
realon  I  have  not  enquired)  to  forbid  the  practice  of 
kneeling  on  Sundays  from  Eafter  to  Whitfuntide 
which  gave  rile  to  the  term  flations.  This,  however* 
•was  not  approved  by  the  church  of  Rome*.  When 
the  fcriptures  were  read,  it  is  probable  that  the  people 
fat  ;  but  in  time  it  became  a  cuftorp  for  the  people  ta 
itand  while  the  gofpel  was  reading.  And  it  is  faid  that 
Analtafius,  bilhop  of  Rome,  who  died  in  402,  ordered 
tue  priells  to  fland  up  and  incline  their  heads  a  little 
while  they  read  the  gofpel  f.  * 

All  the  heathens  contrived  their  temples  fo  that  they 
fhotdd  pray  with  their  faces  towards  the  Eafl ..  This 
was  introduced  into  chriftian  worfhip  about  the  time 
of  Jerom,  though  it  was  not  then  generally  approved 
or.  Pope  Leo  the  Great  condemned  this  cuftom,  be- 
«ufe  it  was  much  ufed  by  the  M-anicheans  By  de¬ 
grees,  however,  the  cuftom  of  looking  towards  the 
Lafl  during  the  repetition  of  the  creed  became  uiriverfa], 
and  likewife  the  bowing  at  the  name  ofjefus ,  in  the  re¬ 
petition  of  it*  This  practice  was  countenanced  by  the 
literal  interpretation  of  Phil*  ii.  1,0.  At  the  name  of 
Jefns  every  knee  Jhall  bow *  This,  however,  was 
thought  to  be  fo  very  idle  a  fuperltition,  that  it  was. 
almoft  universally  laid  afide  at  the  reformation.  But 
it  is  generally  pratfifed  in  the  church  of  England  ;  and 

biiliop  Laud  feverely  puniflied  thofe  wha  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  this  ceremony  in  his  time. 

Singing  feems  always  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
public  worlhip  of  chriflians,  and  followed  the  reading 
of  the  fcriptures.  They  fung  either  the  pfalms  of 
David,  or  hymns  of  their  own  competing.  But  the 
former,  JYIolheiin  lays,  were  only  received  among 
chrif  ian  hymns  in  the  fourth  century.  The  finging  of 


*  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Ceremonies,  p.  17. 
f  Sueur r  A.  XJ,  40a.  %  lb.  A.D.  443, 
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thefe  pfalms,  or  hymns,  was  alio  very  common  with 
them  in  their  own  houfes,  in  the  courfe  of  the  week. 
But  the  method  of  linging  by  antiphony  or  anthem , 
that  is,  one  part  of  the  congregation,  as  the  clergy, 
fmging  one  verfe,  and  the  rell,  or  the  people,  iinging 
another,  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  into  the  church  of  An¬ 
tioch,  by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  and  into  the  church 
of  Conftantinople  by  Chryiofbom  *. 

This  method  of  fmging  was  introduced  into  the 
church  of  Rome  by  Celeftine  in  418.  Afterwards, 
Gregory  the  Great'  com po fed  an  Antiphoniary  for  the 
whole  year,  with  verficles,  or  refponies  for  every  day 
of  it.  He  then  appointed  the  college  or  choir  of  fmg¬ 
ing  men,  to  chant  the  office  f.  In  the  fifth  century  it 
was  the  cuftom  in  fame  places,  to  keep  up  the  exer- 
cifes  of  fmging  both  day  and  night,  different  lets  of 
perfons  continually  relieving  each  other 

Mufical-  inftruments  were  not  introduced  into 
churches  till  the  13th.  or  14th.  century.  Thomas 
Aquinas  fays,  the  church  does  not  life' mufical  inftru¬ 
ments  to  praife  God,  left  file  fhould  feem  to  judaize  §. 
But  in  1312,  Marinus  Sanutus  introduced  organs  into 
churches  ||  ;  and  they  have  been  much  tiled  ever  fince, 
though  there  have  always  been  perfons  in  all  eftabiilh- 
ments,  as  well  as  in  particular  fefts,  who  preferred  a 
more  fnnple  mode  of  worfhip  ;  and  even  admitting, 
that  mufic  might  affift  in  exciting  devotional  feelings, 
did  not  chufe  that,  in  general  they  lliould  depend  upon 
that  mechanical  alliftance. 

In  the  primitive  churches,  preaching  was  nothing 
more  than  the  expofition  of  the  feriptures,  a  portion 
of  which  was  always  read  in  the  courfe  of  the  fervice. 
Origen  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  did  this  in  a 
more  copious  and  diffufive  manner,  explaining  the 
feripture  in  an  allegorical  way  5  and  by  this  means 
introduced  longer  fermons  than  had  been  ufual 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  398.  Peirce’s  Vindication,  p.  390. 

+  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Ceremonies,  p.  8r. 
f  Mofheim,  vol.  i,  p.  397.  ^  Peirce’s  Vindicat.  p.  .385.  3g 3, 
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When  heathen  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  weir 
converted  to  Christianity,  they  introduced  their  cuftora 
ol  haranguing  on  particular  fubje&s,  and  particular 
occafions,  and  carefully  premeditated  or  precompofed 
their  Sermons  ;  Sometimes  prefixing  to  their  difcourSes 
diort  texts  of  Scriptures,  probably  that  they  might 
not  pafs  too  Suddenly  from  the  old  method  of  inter- 
pi  eting  the  Sacred  writings,  and  Sometimes  omitting 
them. .  In  this  Style  are  the  Sermons  of  Chryfoftom, 
^onfilting  of  luch  kind  of  eloquence  as  the  Greeks  and" 
Romans  were  fond  of  displaying,  when  they  harangued, 
the  populace,  or  pleaded  at  the  bar. 

So  far  did  chriStian  preachers  in  thofe  times  depart 

om  the  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel,  and  fo  little  were 
they  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  chriftianity,  that,  in 
imitation  of  the  Grecian  orators,  fome  of  them  even 
hired  perfons  to  clap  their  hands,  and  exprefs  their 
f  PPlaufe  by  other  gestures  and  vociferations  at  proper- 
intervals,  on  hgnals  previously  concerted  between 
them  and  the  preacher,  or  his  particular  friends. 

Thefe  fet  harangues  were  only  occasional,  and  were 
by  no  means  delivered  every  Lord’s  day,  in  every- 
^nriStian  church  ;  and  in  the  dark  ages,  few  perfons 
being  qualified  to  preach.  Sermons  became  very  fcarce- 
At  this  day  the  Roman  catholics  meet  only,  in  general, 
to  hear  prayers,  and  to  celebrate  mate*.  They  have  no 
Sermons,  except  in  Lent,  on  certain  festivals,  and  on- 
fome  other  particular  occafions.  It  is  more  particular¬ 
ly  obferved,  that  it  was  in  the  ninth  century  that  the 
bi Shops  and  priefts  ceafed  to  inftru&  the  people  by  fej> 
mons  as  they  had  done  before  #. 

Charlemaigne,  finding  the  clergy  absolutely  incapa¬ 
ble  of  inftrutfing  the  people  by  fermons  of  their  own, 
or  of  explaining,  with  perfpicuity  and  judgment,  thofe 
portions  of  Scripture  which  are  diftinguiflhed  in  the 
ritual  by  the  name  of  EpiflU  and  Gofpel,  ordered  Paulu* 
Diaconus  and  Alcuin  to  compile,  from  the  ancient 
doctors  of  the  church.  Homilies ,  or  difcourfes  upon  the 
epi  Sties  and  gofpels,  which  a  Stupid  and  ignorant  fet  of 
jnefls  were  to  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  to  the- 


*  Sueur,  A,  D,  8$  3, 
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people.  This  gave  rife  to  that  famous  colle&ion, 
which  went  by  the  title  of  the  Homiliarium  of  Charle- 
inaigne  ;  and  which  being  followed  as  a  model  by  ma¬ 
ny  productions  of  the  fame  kind,  compofed  by  private 
per  Tons,  contributed  much  to  -nourUh  the  indolence, 
fays  Molheim,  and  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  of  a 
worthlefs  clergy  In  this,  however,  as  well  as  in 
his  other  regulations  refpeCting  the  church,  he  certain* 
ly  had  the  bed:  intentions  ;  and  in  thofe  times  it  is 
probable  that  nothing  better  could  have  been  done, 
A  lcheme  of  this  kind  was  adopted  in  England  when 
the  prefent  book  of  homilies  was  compiled,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be  read  in  churches. 

Before  the  reformation,  after  the  preacher  had  nam¬ 
ed  and  opened  his  text,  he  called  the  people  to  go  to 
their  prayers,  telling  them  what  they  were  to  pray  for, 
*6  Ye  fhall  pray,”  fays  he,  “  for  the  king,for  the  pope,. 
u  for  the  holy  catholic  church,  &c.”  after  which  all 
the  people  went  over  their  beads  in  filence  ;  and  the 
minifter  kneeling  down,  did  the  fame.  They  would 
befides  fay  a  pater  nofter,  Ave  Maria ,  Deus  mifereatur 
noflri,  Domine  fafaum  fac  regem,  Gloria  patri,  djcm 
and  then  the  fermon  proceeded  f.  The  manner  in  which 
moft  of  the  Englilh  clergy  pray  in  the  pulpit  before 
fermon  is  ftill  the  fame  ;  and  is  what  they  call  bidding 
prayers ,  or  an  exhortation  to  pray  for  fuch  and  fuch 
things.  But  then  no  time  is  allowed  for  the  prayers 
that  are  fo  ordered. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  public  prayers  followed 
the  fermon,  and  preceded  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper;  and  it  is  evident,  from  many  circumftan- 
ces,  that  at  fir  ft  all  thefe  prayers  were  delivered  with¬ 
out  book,  and  were  fuch  as  the  biihop,  or  the  prieft 
who  officiated,  could  prepare  himfelf.  Juft  in  Mar¬ 
tyr  fays,  that  the  prefident  of  the  affembly  offend 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  as  he  was  able ,  (*nj  ^vvxfitg 
*$#)•  Origen  alfo  fays,  “We  pray  according  to  our 
abilities  and  Tertullian,  We  pray  to  God  without 
a  monitor,  “  becaufe  our  prayers  flow  from  our  own. 
minds,”  Bafil  gives  an  inftance  of  a  variation  in  his 

*Voh  ikp.  8f,  f  Neal’s  Rift »  i,  p.  33. 
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prayer,  tor  which  he  was  blamed  by  fome,  as  being  in- 
confiltent  with  himfelf  *. 

In  time,  however,  partly  in  order  to  avoid  diver- 
lity  of  opinions,  and  in  part,  alio,  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion  might  not  be  offended  by  prayers  prepared  by 
perfons  who  were  not  capable- of  doing  it  with  propri¬ 
ety  ,  it  came  to  be  the  cuftoin  to  compote  the  prayers 
before-hand,  nnd  to  fu'bmit  them  to  the  approbation 
of  the  principal  perfons  in  the  church.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  ordered  at  the  third  Council  of  Carthage.f  1 

At  the  council  of  Laodicea,  held  in  364,  the  fame 
prayers  were  ordered  to  be  ufed  morning  and  evening  4 
but,  in  general,  every  bifiiop  ordered  what  prayers  be¬ 
thought  proper,  till  about  ihe  time  of  Auftin  5  when  it 
was  ordered  that,  to  prevent  herefv,  no  prayers  iliould 
be  uled  but  by  common  advice.  Thus  in  time  a  great 
variety  of  liturgies ,  or  forms  of  celebrating  public* 
worfhip  were  in  ufe  in  different  provinces,  and  differ¬ 
ent  fees.  The  firff  mention  we  find  of  thefe  liturgies- 
is  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  :J. 

In  early  times,  though  the  officiating  minifter  deliv- 
*  ered  the  prayers,  the  people  were  not  intirely  filent  ; 
for  they  made  fmall  interlocutions  or  refponfes ,  as  Lift 
up  your  hearts .  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cyprian.  The  Lord  be-  with  you ,  and  with * 
thy  J'pirit,  in  the  time  of  Chryfoifom  §. 

The  laft  circumftance  that  I  lhall  notice,  relating 
to  the  forms  of  public  worfhip,  is  that  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  church,  where  the  fervice  always  ended  with  com¬ 
munion,  there  was  recited  a  roll ,  in  which  the  names  - 
of  the  more  eminent  faints  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
of  the  holy  bifhops,  martyrs,  or  confeffors,  of  every 
particular  church,  were  regiftered.  This  was  an  hon¬ 
ourable  remembrance  of  inch  as  had  died  in  the  chrif- 
tran  faith.  But  when  the  foundnefs  of  any  perfon’s 
faith  was  queftioned,  his  name  was  not  read  till  that, 
difficulty  was  removed.  Chryfollom  having  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  church  of  Conflantinople,  it  was  a  * 
long  time  before  his  name  was  inlerted  in  this  roll. 

*  Peirce’s  Vindication,  p,  429.  f  Sueur.  A.  D.  397. 

}  Neale’s  Uift.  vol.  i.  p.  37.  S  Peirce’s  Vindication? -p.  426.'. 
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This  was  the  cuftom,  by  which  as  I  have  obferved  be¬ 
fore,  provifion  was  made  for  excommunicating  perions 
even- after  their  death. 


SECTION  IV/ 

Of  Fe/tivals,  <6 'c,  in  the  Chvijlian  Church . 

nr' 

I  he  primitive  chriftians  had  no  feftivals  befides  Sun- 
day,  on  which  they  always  met  for  public  worlhip,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Judin  Martyr.  This  day  Con- 
ftantine  ordered  to  be  obferved  as  a  day  of  reft  from 
labour  ;  but  hufbandmen  were  allowed  to  cultivate  the 
earth  on  that  day  *.  By  degrees,  however,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  or  heathens,  but  chiefly  the  latter, 
cbriftians  came  to  have  as  many  annual  feftivals  as  the 
heathens  themfelves.  Of  the  principal  of  theie  I  fhali 
give  a  general  account. 

The  firft  that  was  obferved  by  chriftians  was  Eafter , 
on  the  time  of  the  Jewifli  paftover,  being  the  anni- 
verfary  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings,  death,  and  redi¬ 
rection.  Originally,  however,  this  was  probably  a 
feflival ,  and  refpe&ed  the  refurre&ion  of  our  Saviour 
only  ;  but  afterwards  they  began  to  keep  a  faft,  on  the 
amiiverfary  of  the  crucifixion  y  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  this  faft  was  extended,.- as  it  now  is  to  the  whole 
feafon  of  Lent,  or  forty  days  before  Eafter. 

The  primitive  chriftians  ufed,  indeed,  to  johi  fad¬ 
ing  to  prayer  upon  extraordinary  occafions  ;  but  this 
was  always  voluntary,  and  thofe  who  intirely  omitted 
it  were  not  cenfured.  The  firft  perfon  who  is  faid  to 
have  laid  down  any  exprefs  rules  for  fading,  was  Mon- 
tanus,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  rigour  in  other  re- 
fpedts.  However,  a  faft  on  the  anniverlary  of  Chrift’s 
crucifixion,  or  what  we  call  Good  Friday,  is  of  very 
great  antiauity  y  but  both  the  time,  and  the  degree  o£T 

,  *  Sueur,  A,  D*  320, 
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larh1^’  T\  or‘gina,1y  verX  various,  depending  upon 
each  performs  particular  fancy.  Irenes  fay?,  that 

fome  perfons  faded  before  Eader  one  day,  feme  two, 
and  fome  more  ;  but  that  the  unity  of  the  faith  was 
mamtamed  notwithstanding  that  variety. 

fn,cients  always  meant  abftaining 
from  meat  and  drink  from  morning  till  evening  ;  and 

were  tTer  "  3  0thers  03,1  or  half  falls, 

vere  thole  days  on  which  they  alfembled  for  praver  in 

tne  morning,  and  continued  that  exercife  till  three  in 

tne  afternoon  when  they  received  the  Lord’s  (upper. 

thm.ohreVfer  fafteC  0,1  3Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  even. 

8hr  V  CJnme  t0  d°  fo>  ezcePt  on  the  Saturdav 
beiore  Eafter-day,  on  which  they  celebrated  the  refur- 

faid'°th0fl  •Cihrift  5  be€aufe>  during  that  time,  they 
laid,  tne  bridegroom  was  taken  from  them. 

Becaufe  the  time  that  our  Saviour  lay  in  the  grave 
was  about  forty  hours,  this  fait  was  called  Quarantana 
or  tniadrageffitna,  and  by  contrafling  Quarefme ,  and 
f  refine  or  Careme,  which  is  the  French  term’ for  Lent 
Another  reafon  for  fading  at  this  particular  time,  was* 
tnat  many  perfons  were  then  preparing  for  baptifm, 
«n  others  for  communion,  which,  as  fuperdition  pre¬ 
vailed,  was  frequented  more  generally,  and  attended- 

upon  with  more  folemnity,  on  that  dav. 

Even  the  Montanifts  only  failed  two  weeks  in  the 
year  ;  and  in  thefe  they  excepted  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
^aya  . .  Lent  was  fird  confined  to  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  the.  fourth  century..  At  this-  time,  however, 
abfiinence  from  fiefii  and  wine  was  by  manv  judged 
fuificient  for  the  purpofe  of  falling,  andtfrom "this  time 
it  prevailed  m  the  wedern  church  f.  Soon  after  the 
tune  of  lertullian,  chridians  began  to  oblerve  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Fridays  foi-  the  purpofe  of  fading;  and 
tiiey  kept  thefe  fads  all  the  year,  except  between  Eaf¬ 
ter  and  Pentecod,  in  which  time  they  neither  faded 
nor  kneeled  in  churches.  In  416,  Innocent  I.  ordered 
that  the  people  Ihould  fad  on  Saturdays  ;  but  th$ 

Gpeeks  and  all  the  Ead  paid  no  regard  to  this  ordi* 
nance 

Sueur*  A.  D.  206.  f  Mofheim,  vol,  i.  p,  324, 
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» 

At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  week  before 
Eafter  was  called  Quxirantana^  or  Lent ;  though  fome 
oblerved  more  days,  and  lome  fewer,  at  pleafure  ; 
but  within  forty  years  after  this  council.  Lent  was 
Extended  to  three  weeks  *. 

Durandus  tells  us  that  Lent  was  counted  to  begin  on 
that  which  is  now  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  to  end 
on  Eafter-eve,  which  time  containing  forty-two  days, 
if  you  take  out  of  them  the  fix  Sundays  on  which  it 
was  held  to  be  unlawful  to  fa  ft,  there  will  remain  only 
thirty-fix  days  ;  and  therefore  that  the  number  of  for¬ 
ty  days  which  Chrift  faffed  might  be  completed,  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great  added  to  Lent  four  days  of  the  week 
preceding,  viz.  that  which  we  call  AJh  Wednefday ,  and 
the  three  days  following  it ;  fo  that  our  prefent  Lent 
is  a  fuperftitious  imitation  of  our  Saviour’s  faff  of  for¬ 
ty  days  f. 

Before  the  council  of  Nice,  there  had  been  a  great 
difference  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches 
about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  the  chriftians  in  the 
Eaft  following  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  the 
day  on  which  the  Pafchal  lamb  was  killed  was  always 
the  fourteenth  of  their  month  Nifan,  on  whatever 
Q2y.  oi  the  week  it  happened  to  fall  ;  but  with  the 
Latins  Eafter-day  had  always  been  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing,  being  the  anniverfary  of  our  Saviour’s  refurrec- 
tion.  At  the  council  of  Nice  the  cuftom  of  the  Latin, 
church  was  eftablifhed  ;  and  as  aftronomy  was  more 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  it  was  given  in  charge  to  the 
bifhop  of  Alexandria,  to  publifh  to  the  other  churches 
the  proper  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  by  what  were  call¬ 
ed  Pafchal  epijiles.  For  the  fame  purpofe  afterwards 
the  Golden  number  was  invented^. 

Pentecofl  was  a  Jewifli  feftival,  celebrated  fifty  days 
after  the  pafiover  ;  and  being  likewife  diftinguilhed  in 
the  chrift ian  hiftory  by  the  defcent  of  the  holy  fpirit, 
it  was  obferved  next  after  Eafter ;  and,  as  far  as  ap¬ 
pears,  about  the  time  of  Tertullian.  We  call  it  Whit- 
funtide,  Thefe  are  the  only  great  feftivals  that  chrif- 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  325.  364.  +  Hiftory  of  Popery,  vol,  i.  p.  186. 
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tians  were  not  at  liberty  to  fix  where  they  pleaFeti, 
All  the  other  feftivals  they  fixed  at  thofe  times  of  the 
year  which  the  pagans  ufed  to  obferve  with  the  greateft 
folemnity,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  converfion 
to  chriflianity. 

The  feaft  of  Chriflmas ,  in  commemoration  of  the 
nativity  of  Chrift,  is  mentioned  by  Chryfoftom  as  unx 
known  at  Antioch  till  within  ten  years  of  the  time  of 
kis  writing  ;  and  therefore  he  concluded  that  it  had 
lately  been  introduced  from  Rome  *.  It  was  thought 
to  be  firft  obferved  by  the  followers  of  Bafilides,  and 
from  them  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  orthodox,  in 
the  fourth  century,  when  the  feftival  of  ‘ChriJPs  bap- 
iifm  was  introduced  ,*  in  confequence  of  which  this 
feaft  of  the  nativity  was  removed  from  the  fixth  of 
January,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  December :  the  former 
retaining  the  name  of  the  Epiphany,  which  feaft  only, 
and  not  that  of  the  nativity,  is  obferved  in  the  Eaft  f, 

Feftivals  in  honour  of  the  apofties  and  martyrs  are 
all  of  late  date,  none  of  them- earlier  than  the  time  of 
Conftantine,  when  magnificent  temples  were  built 
/round  the  tombs  of  fome  of  their  martyrs  ;  and  then 
the  feftivals  were  only  held  at  the  places  where  they 
were  fuppofed  to  have  fuffered. 

'Vigils  were  the  affemblies  of  the  ancient  chriftians  by 
night,  in  t^ef  time  of  persecution,  when  they  durft  not 
meet  in  the  day-time.  Afterwards  they  were  obferved 
before  Eafter,  but  they  were  kept  not  as  feafts,  which 
was  done  afterwards,  but  as  fafts,  as  appears  from 
Tertullian. 

The  feaft  of  Afce?ifion  was  obferved  about  the  time 
of  Auftiiu  The  feaft  of  Circumcifion  is  firft  mentioned 
by  Maximus  Taurinenlis,  who  ffourifhed  in  450  ;  and 
the  feaft  of  Purification  was  perhaps  inftitutedfcin  the 
ninth  century  The  feaft  of  Advent  is  of  no  earlier 
authority  than  that  of  Innocent  III.  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and  the  Vigils  of  the  great  feftivals  are  all 
later  than  the  tenth  century 

*  Bafnage  Hifloire  des  Eglifes  Reformers,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

+  Peirce’s  Vindication,  p.  5io.  $  lb.  p.  &c, 

§  Sueur,  A«  D.  392, 
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"  It  was  Mamert,  bifliop  of  Vienne  in  Gaul,  who, 
about  463,  fird  indituted  the  fad  of  Rogation,  that  is, 
the  prayers  that  are  made  three  days  before  the  fead  of 
Afcenfion,  that  is,  the  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Wednel- 
•day  before  Holy  Thurfday  ;  which  was  exprefsly 
contrary  to  the  order  edabliilied  in  the  ancient  church, 
forbidding  all  fading  between  Eader  and  Pentecoft. 
This  fad  of  Rogation  was  generally  received  in  the 
Wed  prefently  after  the  time  of  this  Mamert  *.  The 
bifliop  of  Vence  added  the  proceffions  to  them,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Luflrationes  Ambervales  of  the  heathens, 
which  were  made  round  their  fields,  in  order  to  render 
them  fruitful  ;  and  thefe  were  attended  with  much  in¬ 
temperance  and  diforder  5  being  made,  no  doubt,  in  all 
refpects,  after  the  pagan  manner. 

Alcinus  Avitus,  who  fucceeded  Hefychius,  the  im¬ 
mediate  fucceffor  of  Mamert,  in  the  church  of  Vienne, 
defcribes  the  occafion  of  indituting  this  fad  in  his  ho¬ 
mily  on  the  Rogation.  He  there  fays  that  the  city  of 
Vienne  had  differed  much  by  fire,  thunder  dorms, 
earthquakes,  extraordinary  noifes  in  the  night,  prodi¬ 
gies,  figns  in  the  heavens,  wild  beads,  and  other  cala¬ 
mities  ;  that  on  this  the  bifliop  of  the  city  ordered  the 
people  to  fad  three  days  with  prayer  and  repentance, 
that,  by  the  example  of  the  Ninevites,  they  might 
avert  the  judgments  of  God.  He  fays  that  thereupon 
the  anger  of  God  was  appeafed,  and  that  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  it  Mamert  ordered  this  fad  to  be  obferved 
every  year.  His  example  was  foon  followed,  firlb  by 
the  church  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  then  by  all  their 
neighbours,  and  afterwards  throughout  all  Gaul.  I11 
So  1,  Leo  III.  confirmed  this  fad,  and  made  it  univer¬ 
sal  f. 

The  fad  of  Ember  Weeks,  or  Jejuni  a  quatuor  tempo - 
-y um,  was  probably  indituted  a  little  before  Leo  the 
Great,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  i.  But 
others  think  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  fpeaks 
of  it  §.  Some  fay  that  pope  Gelafius  having  ordered 
that  the  ordination  of  prieds  and  deacons  lliould  be  on 

*  Sueur,  A,  D.  392.  +  Sueur,  A.  D.  462,  463. 

$  Peirce’s  Vindication,  p.  529.  (j  Sueur,  A.  D.  392. 
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w  I°Un  wee£s  of  Ember,  or  ember  days,  viz.  the 
YVednefday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  firfl  Sun¬ 
day  m  Lent,  after  Whltfunday,  after  the  fourteenth 
°\  September,  and  the  thirteenth  of  December,  and 
this  ceremony  being  always  condu&ed  with  faffing  and 
prayer,  it  came  to  be  a  cuflom  to  fail  at  that  time  *. 

It  was  upon  the  idea  of  the  fpiritual  benefit  that  would 
anfe  from  vifiting  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
and  alio  in  imitation  of  the  Jewilli  jubilee,  and  the 
lecular  games  among  the  Romans,  that  the  popifh  Ju¬ 
bilee  is  founded.  This  feflival,  which  is  celebrated 
with  the  utmofl  pomp  and  magnificence,  was  inflituted 
by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  year  1300,  in  confequence, 
it  is  faid,  of  a  rumour,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
known,  which  was  fpread  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Romp,  in  1299,  that  all  who  within  the  limits  of  the 
following  year,  Ihould  vifit  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
fhould  receive  the  remiffion  of  all  their  fins,  and  that 
this  privilege  would  be  annexed. to  the  fame  obferv- 
nnce  every  hundredth  year. 

The  fucceffors  of  Boniface  added  a  number  of  new 
.rites  and  inventions  to  this  fuperflitious  inftitution, 
and  finding  by  experience  that  it  added  luflre  to  the 
.church  of  Rome,  and  increafed  its  revenue,  they 
made  its  return  more  frequent.  In  1350,  Clement 
VI.  ordered  that  the  jubilee  fhould  be  celebrated  every 
fifty  years,  on  pretence  that  the  Jews  did  the  like,  and 
Paul  II.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  reduced  the  term  to 
twenty-five  years.  This  year  of  jubilee  is  called  a 
holy  year  ;  but,  as  the  author  of  the  Hijloire  des  papes 
-obferves,  it  ihould  rather  be  called  the  year  of  facrh 
lege,  impiety,  debauch,  and  fuperflition  f. 

Many  of  thefe  felhivals  have  been  retained  by  the 
reformers,  .Specially  thofe  of  Eaffer,  Whitfuntide, 
and  Chriflmas,  and,  like  the  papifts,  they  oblerve  them 
with  more  flriclnefs  than  they  do  the  Sundays. 

Our  eflablifhed  church  has  by  no  means  thrown  oft 
-the  popifh  fuperflition  with  refpect  to  falling.  The 
4;afl  days  in  the  church  of  England,  are  all  the  Fridays 
in  the  year  except  Chriflmas  day,  all  the  days  in  Lent, 

of  Ancient  Ceremonies,  p.  67.  f  Vol.  v.  p.  4.09, 
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which,  befides  Fridays,  are  thirty-three,  fix  more  in  the 
Ember  weeks,  three  Rogation  days,  and  the  thirtieth  of 
January.  The  fum  of  all  the  feftival  days  is  thirty* 
one.  And  it  to  thefe  we  add  the  ninety-five  fall  days^ 
fifty-two  Sundays,  and  twenty-nine  faints  days,  all  the 
days  in  a  year  appropriated  to  religious  exerciies,  1  e- 
fides  vigils,  will  be  one  hundred  and  feventy-eight  y 
and  making  allowance  for  fome  of  them  interfering 
with  others,  they  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  *, 

In  fo  little  efteem,  however,  are  thofe  obfer vances- 
held  by  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  eflablilh- 
ed  church,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  when 
any  reformation  takes  place,  a  great  retrenchment- 
will  be  made  in  this  article. 


-  -rrr\»  ■  1  - — »- 
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PART  IX. 

TheHiftcry  of  Church  Discipline. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

9' "  jr*\ 

1  he  changes  which  the  difcipline  of  the  chriftiait 
church  underwent  from  the  time  of  the  apoflles  to  the 
reformation,  were  as  great,  and  of  as  much  importance 

*  Peirce’s  Vindication,  p.  508. 
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fo  ,Phr'ftke’-  35  thtchanges  in  any  other  article  relating 

condua  1  Xfl.  FrnmJbelng.hieh!yfaV0Urable  t°good 
.  ,  ’  ie  eftablifhed  maxims.. of  it  came  at  length 

10  be  a  cover  for  every  kind' of  immorality,  to  thofe 

count' :  i°  ie  t0  avai)  themfelves  of  them.  On  this  ac- 
fohiect 1  aVe  g'V“  a  2°°a  deal  of  attention  to  the 

_  mzny  per  foils,  I  doubt  not,  this  will  be  as  in- 
.-reftmg  an  objefi  as  any  thing  in  the  hiltorv  of  chrif- 

a"d  t0  int,rod,,ce  k  in  this  place  will  make  the 
-.eft  connection  between  the  two  great  divifions  of 

my  work,  I  mean  the  corruptions  of  doHrine,  and  the 
afcufes  of  power  in  the  chriftian  church.  It  will  alfo 
it-rve  to  (hew  in  what  manner  thefe  departures  from  tha- 
carntian  fyftern  promoted  each  other. 


SECTION  I. 

► 

The  Hijlory  of  Church  Difcipline  in  the  Time  of  the 

Chriftian  Fathers . 


vavetnnhfUrrr  T?  °f  the  church>  the  offences  which. 
°  v  P'thl'c  fcandal  were  few  ;  but  when  they  did  hap. 

pen,  they  were  animadverted  upon  with  great  rigour 
i  or  as  many  enormities  were  laid  to  the  charge  of 
chnftians,  they  were  exceedingly  felicitous  to  give  no 
jii  catile  ol  obloquy.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that 
lome  time  alter  the  apoftolic  age,  the  morals  of  the 
chriitians  in  general  were  more  Uriel,  than  we  find  by 
the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  they  were  in  their  own 
unies.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  confider 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  gentile  chriftians,  being 
then  newly  converted  from  heathenifm,  muft  have  re¬ 
tained  many  of  their  former  habits,  or  have  eafily  re- 
iapfed  into  them.  J 

,  Afterwards,  moil  of  the  cafes  of  fcandal  we  meet 
•vnth  relate  to  the  behaviour  ot  chriftians  in  the  time  . 
oi  perfection,  from  which. many  Hirunk  or  fled,  in  a 
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trfanner  that  was  exceedingly  and judiy  difapproved  by 
tbfb'  more  fevere.  Confequently,  after  a  perfection, 
there  was  much  to  do  about  the  re-admihion  to  the 
privileges  of  church  communion,  of  thofe  who  re¬ 
pented  of  their  weaknefs  ;  and  it  was  a  great  part  of 
the  bufmefs  of  the  councils  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 
turies  (which  was  after  the  edablilliment  of  chridiani- 
ty)  to  fettle  rules  concerning  the  degrees  of  penance, 
and  the  method  of  receiving  penitents  into  the  church, 
Indeed,  befides  the  cafes  of  thofe  who  had  111 r link  from 
perfecution,  the  governors  of  chridian  churches  at 
that  time  mult  have  had  many  offences  of  other  kinds 
to  animadvert  upon  ;  confidering  that  chriftianity  had 
then  the  countenance  of  the  civil  powers,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  characters, 
would  naturally  croud  into  it.  On  thefe  accounts 
they  found  it  necefiary  to  have  a  very  regular  fyftem 
of  difcipline. 

In  general,  we  find  that  about  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  chriftians  didinguifhed  four  orders  of  peni¬ 
tents.  The  firlt  {food  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchy 
begging  in  the  mod:  earned  manner  the  prayers  of  all 
that  u7ent  in.  The  fecoud  were  admitted  to  enter, 
and  to  hear  the  lectures  that  were  given  to  the  catechu¬ 
mens  and  the  expofition  cf  the  feriptures,  but  they 
were  difmified,  together  with  the  catechumens,  before 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharid,  The  third  lay  prof- 
trate  in  a  certain  place  in  the  church,  covered 'with 
fackcloth  and  after  receiving  the  benediction  of  the 
bilhop,  and  the  impofition  of  hands,  were  alfo  difmified 
before  the  celebration  of  theeucharid.  The  fourthorder 
attended  that  celebration  but  did  not  partake  of  it. 
Penitents'  having  pafied  through  all  thefe  orders,  were 
admitted  to  communion  by  the  irfopofitio-n  of  the  hands 
of  the  bifltop,  er  of  a  pried  in  the  prelence  of  the 
whole  congregation  *. 

If  any  perfons  relapfed  into  the  fame  fault  for  which 
they  had  been  excommunicated,  or  excluded  from  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful,  they  were  not  re-ad.mit- 
cd  to  communion,  except  in  the  article  of  death  }  but  ■ 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  213. 
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towards  the  end  of  the  feventh  century  the  ancient 
difcipline  began  to  be  relaxed  in  this  refpeft,  and  they 
admitted  perfons  to  communion  after  a  l'econd  offence. 
In  all  times  there  were  lome  crimes  for  which  no  re¬ 
pentance  could  make  atonement,  fo  that  perfons  who 
had  been  once  guilty  of  them  could  never  be  admitted 
to  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church.  Thefe 
were  murder,  adultery,  and  apoftacy.  In  this  manner, 
at  leaft,  were  thefe  crimes  ftigmatized,  in  many 
churches. 

But  about  the  third  century  pope  Zephyrinus  began 
to  relax  a  little  of  this  dilcipline,  admitting  adulterers- 
to  communion  after  fome  years  of  penance,  in  which 
he  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  Tertulliau.  However,, 
in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  penalties  impofed  by  the 
bilhop,  which  were  always  a  public  appearance  for  & 
certain  time  in  the  character  of  penitents ,  were  often 
relaxed,  or ‘abridged,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  confeffors,. 
or  thole  who  had  been  deftined  to  martyrdom  ;  and 
this  was  called  indulgence,  of  the  abufe  of  which  we 
Iliall  fee  enough  in  a  later  period.  But  at  this  there 
was  not  much  to  complain  of  in  this  bufmefs,  except 
the  improper  interference  of  thefe  confeffors,  and  the 
too  great  influence  which  they  were  allowed  to  have, 
in  fuch  cafes. 

Equally  innocent  was  the  bufmefs  of  confejjion ,  as  it 
was  firlf  begun  ;  but  we  fee  in  the  courfe  of  this  hif~- 
fory,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  innocent  be¬ 
ginning  to  lead  to  a  fatal  cataftrophe,  The  apoftle 
Paul  exhorts  chriflians  to  conlefs  their  fin3  one  to  an¬ 
other  ;  and  our  Saviour  affures  us  that  we  mufl  for¬ 
give,  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven.  Upon  this  was  ground¬ 
ed  the  cuftom  of  the  primitive  churches,  to  require 
every  perfon  who  was  excommunicated,  to  make  a 
public  confellion  of  his  guilt  before  he  was  re-admitted 
to  chriftian  communion.  In  fome  cafes,  alfo,  a  public- 
confellion  prevented  excommunication.  It  was,  like- 
wife,  the  cuft oiii  for  many  ccnfcientious  perfons  to 
confefs  their  private  fins  to  fome  of  the  priefls  in  whom' 
they  could  put  the  greate/h  confidence,  and  whofe  ad¬ 
vice  and  prayers  they  wifhed  to  have  5  and  what  was 
at  fir  ft  a  voluntary  thing,  was  afterwards,  but  indeed 
long  afterwards;  impofed  as  a  pofitiye  dutyr 
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Confeffion  was  alfo  much  encouraged  by  another  cir- 
cumftahce.  Many  canons  made  a  difference 'in  the  de¬ 
gree  and  time  of  penance,  between  thofe  who  had  ac- 
cufed  themfelves,  and  thofe  again  ft  whom  their  crimes 
were  proved.  Many  perfons,  therefore,  to  prevent 
the  feverer  penalty,  came  of  their  cvwn  accord  to  con* 
fefs  their  fins  ^  and  this  was  much  encouraged,  and  the 
virtue  of  it  magnified  by  the  writers  of  thofe  times* 
This  confeffion  was,  originally,  always  made  in  public, 
but  fo  me  times  ioeonveniencies  being  found  to  attend 
this  (efpecially  when  the  crimes  affected  other  perfons^ 
or  the  ftate)  a  private  confeilion  was  appointed  inftead- 
of  it.  In  this  cafe  the  bifhop  either  attended  himfelfr 
or  appointed  fome  particular  prieff,  who  from  this 
office  got  the  title  of  penitentiary,  prieft ,  to  receive 
thefe  confeffions. 

The  difficulty  of  re-admiffion  to  the  privileges  of 
the  church  communion  was  in  general,  very  great,  and 
the  penances  impofed  were  exceedingly  rigorous,  and 
this,  in  the  end,  was  one  great  caufe  of  the  total  re¬ 
laxation  of  all  difcipline. 

Novatian  particularly  diftiftinguifhed  himfelf  by  re¬ 
fill  fin  g  to  admit  to  communion  any  who  had  been  guilty 
of  the  greater  crimes,  efpecially  that  of  apoftacy,  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  the  judgment  of  God  only.  This  arofe 
from  the  rigour  of  Tertullian  and  the  Montanifts  5 
and  it  is  obfervable  that  the  church  of  Rome  {till  keeps 
up  this  rigorous  difcipline  in  cafes  of  herefy ,  the  re~ 
lapfed  being  delivered  to  the  fecular  arm,  without  be¬ 
ing  admitted  to  penance. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  council  of  Nice,  that  thofe 
who  apoflatized  before  baptilm  Ihould  not  be  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  church  till  after  three  years 
of  penance,  but  if  they  had  been  of  the  faithful ,  the 
penance  was  to  continue  feven  years  *.  Balil  decided 
that  for  the  crime  of  fornication,  a  man  ought  to  do 
penance  four  years.  Others  for  the  fame  offence  im¬ 
pofed  a  penance  of  nine  years,  and  for  adultery  eigh¬ 
teen  years  f. 

*  Sueur,  A.D.  325, 

1*Bafnage  Hiftoiredes  Eglifes  Reformccs,  vel.  u  p.  189, 
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Hitherto  we  have  feen  nothing  but  rigour,  and  the 
relaxation  did  not  begin  by  leffening  the  time  of  pe-- 
nance  (except  in  thole  cafes  in  which  the  confeffors 
had  improperly  interfered)  but  firffi  in  the  manner  of 
making  the  confeffion,  then  in  the  place  of  penance, 
and  laftly  in  the  commutation  of  it. 

After  the  perfecution  under  the  emperor  Decius, 
the  orthodox  bifhops,  Socrates  fays,  appointed  that  the 
penitents  fliould  make  their  confeffions  to  one  particu¬ 
lar  prielt,  and  that  they  lhould  makea  public  confe  ffion 
of  fuch  things  only  as  fliould  be  thought  proper  for  pub¬ 
lichearing.  This  cuftom  continued  in  the  eaflern  church 
till  the  .year  390,  when  Ne&arius  the  bifhop  of  Con-  • 
flatinople  aboli filed  the  office  of  penitentiary  prieftsy- 
on  account  of  a  woman  having  beed  enticed  to  commit1 
adultery  with  a  deacon  of  the  church,  whilft  /lie  flayed- 
to  perform  the  duties  of  faffing  and  prayer,  which  had 
been  enjoined  her.  From  this  time  all  confeffions,. 
public  and  private,  feem  to  have  been  difcontinued  in 
the  Greek  church  ;  and  at  this  day,  it  is  faid,  that  the 
Greeks  make  confeffion  to  God  only. 

In  the  weftern  church  public  confeffion  continued 
till  the  fifth  century,  but  at  that  time  thofe  offenders 
who  had  been-ufed  to  make  public  confeffion  of  their 
crimes,  were  allowed  by  Leo  the  Great  to  confefs  them 
privately,  to  a  prieft  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  By? 
this  means  a  great  reflraint  upon  vice  was  taken  away,, 
and  the  change  was  as  pleafing  to  the  finner,  as  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  priefls  in  leveral  refpetfs.  Of 
this  manyperfons  at  that  time  were  fufficiently  aware  5. 
and  we  find  that  in  59c,  a  council  held  at  Toledo  for¬ 
bad  confeffion  to  be  made  privately  to  a  prieft,  and 
ordered  that  it  fliould  be  made  according  to  the  ancient 
canons. 

To  confeffion  in  private  foon  fucceeded  the  doing 
penance  in  private,  which  was  another  great  ftep  to¬ 
wards  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  difcipline,  which  requir¬ 
ed,  indeed,  to  be. moderated-,  but  in  a  different  manner. 

In  the  fifth  century,  however,  penitents  were  fuffered 
to  do  penance  fecretly  in  fome  m  nailery,  or  other 
private  place,  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  perfons,  at  the 
iifcrelton  of -the  bifhop,  or  cf-  the  confeffcrs,  affe  . 
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which  abfolution  was  alfo  given  in  private.  This  was 
the  only  method  which  they  ventured  to  take  with 
thofe  who  would  not  fubmit  to  the  effablifhed  rules  of 
the  church.  But  in  the  feventh  century,  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  penance  for  lecret  fins  was  quite  taken  away,  and 
Theodore  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  fir  ft  of  all  the  bifliops  of  the  weftern  church 
-who  eftablillied  this  rule  *. 

Had  chriftians  contented  thenffelves  with  admonifh- 
ing  and  finally  excommunicating  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  notorious  crimes,  and  with  requiring  public  con- 
feflion,  with  reftitution  in  cafe  of  injnftice,  and  left  all 
private  offences  to  every  man’s  own  confcience,  no 
inconvenience  would  have  arifen  from  their  difcipline* 
But  by  urging  too  much  the  importance  of  confeffon, 
and  by  introducing  corporeal  aufterities,  as  faffing, 
&c.  as  a  proper  mode  of  penance,  and  then  changing 
thefe  for  alms,  and  in  faff  for  money,  in  a  future  pe¬ 
riod,  paved  the  way  for  the  utter  ruin  of  all  good  dif* 
cipline;  andat  length  brought  it  to  be  much  worfe  than 
a  ftate  of  no  difcipline  at  all.  However,  we  have;, 
yet  feen  but  the  firft  ffeps  in  this  fatal  progrefs*. 


SECTION  IL. 

Of  the  Stats  of  Church  Difcipline  in  the  dark  Ages,  and 

till  the  Reformation. 

have  feenfeveral  fy  mptoms  of  the  change  and  de- 
cay  of  difcipline  in  tire  laft  period  ;  but  in  this  we 
fiiall  fee  the  total  ruin  of  it,  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
creafed  operation  of  the  fame  caufes,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  feveral  new  ones. 

After  the  introduction  of  private  confeffion ,  it  was 
complained  by  a  council  held  at  Challons,  in  813, 
that  perfons  did  not  confefs  their  offences  fully,  but 
only  in  part  ;  and  therefore  they  ordered,  that  the 
prieff  ihould  make  particular  inquiry ,  under  fuch  heads 


*  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  346. 
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as  were  thought  to  include  the  principal  vices  thafc 
nen  were  addided  to.  At  this  time,  however,  con¬ 
feffion  was  not  reckoned  neceffarytc  falvation,  and  was 
not  made  in  order  to  obtain  abfolution  of  the  pried, 
but  to  inform  perfons  how  they  ought  to  conduct 
themieives  with  refped  to  God,  in  order  to  obtain  par¬ 
don  of  him  ;  and  therefore  the  Fathers  of  this  council 
fay  that  confeffion  to  God  purges  fin,  but  confeffion  to 
the  pried  teaches  how  fins  are  purged  *. 

This  bufinefs  of  confeffion  to  prieds,  before  it  was 
held  to  be  of  univerfai  obligation,  gave  rife  to  a  new 
kind  of  cafuidry,  which  confided  in  afcertaining  the 
nature  of  ail  kinds  of  crimes,  and  in  proport  ioning  the 
penalties  to  each.  This  improvement  is  afcribed  to 
j  heodore,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  above  mentioned, 
who,  in  a  work  in  tit  led  the  Penitential ,  regulated  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  penance,  didinguifhing  the  different 
kinds  of  crimes,  and  prefcribing  forms  of  confolation, 
exhortation,  and  abfolution,  adopted  to  each  particu¬ 
lar  cafe.  From  Britain  theie  regulations  were  foon 
introduced  into  all  the  wedern  provinces,  and  the 
Penitential  of  Theodore  became  a  pattern  for  other, 
works  oi  the  fame  nature.  But  in  the  next  century 
this  bufneis  greatly  declined,  and  gave  way  to  the 
dodrine  of  indulgences  f. 

However,  what  is  now  properly  called  auricular 
confeffion  was  not  fully  eftablilhed,  arid  made  of  univer¬ 
fai  obligation,  before  the  thirteenth  century,  when. 
Innocent  HI.  appointed  it  by  his  own  authority,  in  a 
Lateran  council.  7  his  dodrine,  as  it  is  now  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  requires  not  only  a  general, 
acknowledgment,  but  a  particlar  enumeration  of  fins, 
and  of  follies  j  and  is  appointed  to  be  made  to  a  prop¬ 
er  pried  once  at  lead  every  year,  by  all  perfons  who 
are  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion.  Before  this  law  of 
Innocent,  feveral  dodors  had  confidered  confeffion  as 
a  duty  of  divine  authority,  but  it  was  not  publicly 
received  as  a  dodrine  of  the  church.  This  law  occa - 
fioncd  the  introdudion  of  a  number  of  new  injundions 
and  rites  if. 

*  Sueur,  A.D.  813.  t  Mofheim,  vol.  ii  p.  26.' 

X  Ih.  vol,  in,  p.  94.  290. 
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It  being  notorious  to  all  perfons,  that  all  ufeful 
church  difcipline  was  loft  at  the  time  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  it  was  thought  proper  at  the  council  of  Trent  to 
do,  or  at  leaft  to  feem  to  do  fomething  in  the  bufinefs; 
and  therefore  it  was  ordered  that  fcandalous  offenders 
lhould  do  public  penance,  according  to  the  ancient  can¬ 
ons,  and  that  the  billiops  lhould  be  judges  of  it.  But 
things  had  gone  on  lb  long  in  a  different  train,  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  done  in  confe- 
quence  of  it. 

Together  with  this  change  in  the  bufinefs  of  confeffion , 
other  cauies  were  at  the  fame  time  operating  to  the 
corruption  of  church  difcipline,  but  nothing  contribut¬ 
ed  to  it  more  than  the  ft  refs  which  was  then  laid  upon 
many  things  foreign  to  real  virtue,  and  which  were 
made  to  take  the  place  of  it.  Of  this  nature  were  the 
cuftomary  devotions  of  thofe  days,  confining  in  the 
frequent  repetition  of  certain  prayers,  in  bodily  auf- 
terities,  in  pilgrimages,  in  alms  to  the  poor,  and  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  church,  &c.  Thefe  were  things  that  could 
be  afcertainedy  lo  that  it  might  be  known  with  certain¬ 
ty  whether  the  party  had  conformed  to  the  penalty  or 
not  ;  whereas  a  change  of  heart  and  of  character  was  a 
thing  of  lels  obvious  nature,  and  indeed  not  much  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  generality  of  confe/fors  at  that  time. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  commutation 
of  penances  began,  and  inftead  of  the  ancient  feverities, 
vocal  prayers  came  to  be  all  that  was  enjoined,  fo  many 
Paters  (or  repetitions  of  the  Lord’s  prayer)  were  held 
-to  be  equivalent  to  fo  many  days  falling,  &c.  and  the 
rich  were  allowed  to  buy  off  their  penances  by  giving 
alms.  Alfo  the  getting  many  maffes  to  be  laid  was 
thought  to  be  a  mode  of  devotion  by  which  God  was 
fo  much  honoured,  that  the  commutation  of  penance 
for  maffes  was  much  pra&ifed.  Pilgrimages  and  wars 
came  on  afterwards  *. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  this  commutation  of  penan¬ 
ces  was  the  impoilibility  of  performing  them,  according, 
to  the  canons  of  tne  church  ;  fince,  in  many  cafes  it 
required  more  time  than  the  term  of  human  life.  For 


*  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  346. 
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inftance,  a  ten  years  penance  being  enjoined  for  a 
murder,  a  man  who  had  committed  twenty  murders,  muft 
have  done  penance  two  hundred  years  ;  and  therefore 
f'ome  other  kind  of  penance  was  judged  abfolutely  ne* 
ceffary  ;  and  the  perfon  who  was  chiefly  inflrumental 
in  fettling  the  commutations  of  penance  was  one  Do¬ 
minic,  who  communicated  them  to  the  celebrated  Peter 
Damiani,  whofe  authority  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
was  very  great. 

By  them  it  was  determined  that  a  hundred  years  of 
penance  might  be  compenlated  by  twenty  repetitions  of 
the  pfalter,  accompanied  with  difcipline,  that  is,  the 
ufe  of  a  whip  on  the  naked  Ikin.  The  computation 
was  made  in  the  following  manner.  Three  thoufand 
ftrokes  with  the  whip  were  judged  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
year  of  penance,  and  a  thoufand  blows  were  to  be 
given  in  the  courfe  of  repeating  ten  pfalms.  Confe- 
quently,  all  the  pfalms,  which  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  were  equivalent  to  five  years  of  penance,  and 
therefore  twenty  pialters  to  one  hundred  years.  It  is 
amufing  enough  at  this  day,  and  in  a  proteftant  coun¬ 
try,  to  read  that  Dominic  eafily  difpatched  this  talk  in 
fix  days,  and  thus  difcharged  fame  offenders  for  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  do  it.  Once  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  he  defired  Damiani  to  impofe  upon  him  a  thous¬ 
and  years  of  penance,  and  he  very  nearly -finifhed  it 
before  the  end  of  the  fame  Lent.  Damiani  alfo  impos¬ 
ed  upon  the  archbilhop  of  Milan  a  penance  of  an 
hundred  years,  which  he  redeemed  by  a  fum  of  money 
to  be  paid  annually  *.  Though  Peter  Damiani  was 
the  great  advocate  for  this  fyltem  of  penance,  he  did 
not  deny  the  novelty  of  it  f. 

Fleury  acknowledges  that  when  the  penances  were 
made  impollible,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  compenfations 
and  eftimations,  fuch  as  thefe  repetitions  of  pfalms, 
bowings,  fcourgings,  alms,  pilgrimages,  &c.  things, 
as  he  obl'erves,  that  might  be  performed  without  con- 
verfion.  However,  in  a  national  council  in  England, 
held  in  747,  penances  performed  by  others  were  for- 

*  Fleury,  A.  D.  ic$9.  t  lb.  vol.  xiii,  p,  100. 
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bidden  *.  This  enormity  was  too  great  to  be  admitted 
even  in  thefe  ignorant  and  licentious  ages,  but  it  mule 
have  gained  Come  confiderable  ground  before  it  was 
checked  by  public  authority. 

The  monks  betoming  confeffors  contributed  greatly 
t-o  the  ruin  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline.  They,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  ancient  canons,  introduced  a  certain 
cafuijJry  by  which  many  crimes  were  excufed,  and  ab- 
folution  was  made  eafy  in  all  cafes  ;  no  perfons  being 
ever  refufed,  or  put  off,  after  ever  fo  many  relapfes. 
This  relaxed  cafuiltry  is  the  moft  prevalent  in  thofe 
countries  in  which  the  inquifiiion  is  eftablilhed ;  where 
if  a  perfon  does  not  make  his  confedion,  and  conle- 
quently  receive  his  abfolution,  regularly,  he  is  excom¬ 
municated,  and  at  length  declared  iufpe&ed  of  hereiy, 
and  profecuted  according  to  law  f. 

Another  thing  that  greatly  promoted  the  ruin  of 
difcipline,  and  the  encouragement  of  licentioufnefs,  in 
the  middle  ages,  was  the  prote&ion  given  to  criminals 
who  took  refuge  in  churches,  which  was  a  cuftom  bor¬ 
rowed  from  paganifm  ;  this  right  of  Afylanz  being 
transferred  from  the  heathen  temples  to  chriftian 
churches  by  the  firft  chriftian  emperors.  In  the  barbarous 
times  of  antiquity,  the  rights  of  hofpitality  were  held 
fo  facred,  that  it  was  even  deemed  wrong  to  give  up 
to  public  juftice  a  criminal  who  had  thrown  himfelf 
under  the  protection  of  any  perfon  who  was  capable  of 
fereening  him.  This  privilege  was,  of  courfe,  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  temples,  which  were  confidered  as  the  houfes 
of  their  Gods ;  and  fo  facred  was  it  efteemed,  that,  in 
cafes  of  the  greateft  criminality,  all  that  it  was  thought 
lawful  to  do,  was  to  take  off  the  roof  of  the  temple, 
and  leave  the  wretch  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it  to 
periih  with  hunger  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  abufeof  thjs.rite  of  afylum,  when  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  chriftian  churches,  was  complained  of  by  Chry- 
foftom,  who  perfuaded  the  emperor  to  revoke  the  pri¬ 
vileges  which  had  been  granted  by  his  predeceffors. 
But  they  were  reftored,  extended,  and  eftablilhed  af¬ 
terwards,  elpecially  by  Boniface  V.  in  the  feventh  cen- 

*  Fleury,  p.  43.  f  Fleury’s,  eighth  Difcourfc,  p  43. 
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,iury  *,  and  were  the  fubjed  of  great  complaints  In 
-many  countries,  efpeciallv  in  England,  where  the 
churches  and  church-yards  were  in  a  manner  crowded 
with  debtors  and  criminals  of  all  kinds.  Complaint 
being  made  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
the  pope  ordered  that  if  any  perfon  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  an  afylum  fhould  leave  it,  and  commit  a  new 
crime,  or  repeat  his  old  one,  he  fhould  be  deprived  of 
•the  privilege  f.  It  mud  be  obferved,  that  erodes  on 
the  public  road,  and  various  other  things  and  places, 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  facred,  had,  by  de¬ 
grees,  got  this  privilege  of  afylum,  as  well  as  churches. 
In  later  times,  any  criminal  was  fade  from  the  purfuit 
of  juft  ice  within  the  precindts  of  the  palace  of  any 
cardinal  ;  but  Urban  V.  reformed  that  abide 

Among  the  Jews  the  privilege  of  afylum  was  a  wife 
inditution,  and  came  in  aid  of  the  principle  of  jul- 
tice  :  as  it  only  prote&ed  a  perfon  who  pleaded  that 
he  had  killed  another  inadvertently,  fo  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  deceafed  could  not  hurt  him,  till  a  regular 
inquiry  had  been  jnade  into  the  fadt  ;  but  he  was  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  judice  if  it  appeared  that  the  murder  was 
a  wilful  one.  Befides,  this  afylum  was  not  granted  to 
the  temple  in  particular,  but  to  certain  towns,  mod 
conveniently  fituated  for  that  purpofe,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,. 

Another  lource  of  great  corruption  in  difeipline  was 
the  abide  of  pilgrimages.  Thefe  were  undertaken  at 
fird  out  of  cur;ofity,  or  a  natural  reverence  for  any 
place  that  had  been  didinguifhed  by  important  trans¬ 
actions.  'They  began  to  be  common  about  the  fourth 
century,  and  it  appears  by  the  writers  of  that  time, 
that  fome  weak  people  then  valued  themfelves  on  hav¬ 
ing  feen  fuch  places,  and  imagined  that  their  prayers 
would  he  more  favourably  heard  there  than  elfewhere. 
But  in  latter  times  much  more  drefs  was  laid  upon 
thefe  things,  and  in  the  eighth  century  pilgrimages  be¬ 
gan  to  be  enjoined  by  way  of  penance,  and  at  length 
the  pilgrimage  vr as  often  a  warlike  expedition  into  the 

i»  Mcdcim,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  +  Hift.  des  Papes,  vol.  iv.  p,  273. 
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Holy  Land,  or  fervice  in  fome  other  of  the  wars  in 
which  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  in te retted.  By 
this  means  all  the  ufe  even  of  the  pilgrimage  itiett,  as 
a  penance,  was  wholly  loft.  For,  as  Mr.  f  lenrv  ob- 
ferves,  a  penitent  marching  alone  was  much  more  h  ee 
from  temptations  to  fin  than  one  who  went  to  the  wars 
in  company  ;  and  fome  of  thele  penitents  even  took 
dogs  and  horfes  along  with  them,  that  they  might  take 
the  diverfion  of  hunting  in  thefe  expeditions 

Solitary  pilgrimages  were,  however,  much  in  fa  (hi oil// 
and  we  find  fome  very  rigorous  ones  lubmit-ted  to  by 
perfons  of  great  eminence  in  thofe  fuperftitious  tunes  j' 
when  it  was  a  maxim,  that  nothing  contributed  io> 
much  to  the  health  of  the  foul,  as  the  mortification  ci 
the  body.  In  597,  an  emperor  of  Germany  by  the 
advice  of  the  monks  went  bare*footed  to  mount  Gen- 
ganus,  famous  lor  the  fuppofedprelence  ot  the  ai  ch¬ 
an  gel  Michael,  as  a  penance.* 

Before  the  eighth  century  it  had  been  iuie  cuftoni  to 
confine  penitents  near  the-  churches,  where  they  had  ho 
opportunity  of  relapfing  into  their  offences  5  but  in  this 
century  pilgrimages,  and  eipecially  diftant  ones,  began 
to  be  enjoined  under  the  idea  that  penitents  fliould  lead 
a  vagabond- life,  like  Cain.  This,  however,  was  food 
abufed  ;  as,  under  this  pretence,  penitents  wandered 
about  naked,  and  loaded  with  irons,  and  therefore  it 
was  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Charlemaigne.  But  ftill 
it  was  the  cuftom  to  impofe  upon  penitents  pilgrimages 
of  eftablifhed  reputation,  eipecially  that  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  which  there  was  a  conftant  refort  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Crufades  f. 

Of  all  the  confequences  of  the  Crufades,  the  moft 
important  to  religion  was  the  difcontinuance  which 
they  occafioned  of  the  ancient  canonical  penance.  For 
a  man  who  was  not  able  to  ferve  in  the  Crufades  was 
allowed  to  have  the  fame  benefit  by  contributing  to 
the  expences  of  thofe  who  did.  Though  the  Crufades 
are  over,  the  canonical  penances  are  not  returned  :f. 

*  Fleury’s  fixth  Difcourfe,  p.  27.  +  Flcury,  vol.  xiii.  p.  2A 
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fleury  #lfo  obferves,  that  plenary  indulgences'  had 
tiieir  origin  with  the  Crufades  \  for  till  then  it  had 
never  oeen  known  that  by  any  /Ingle  work  the  frnner 

as  heIdi  to  be  diicharged  from  all  the  temporal  punifli- 
inenis  that  might  be  due  from  the  juflice  of  God, 
Commutations  of  penance  for  pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
Compoftella,  or  Jerulalera,  had  been  in  ufe  before,  and 
k)  them,  he  lays,  the  Crufades  added  the  dangers  of 
var  *.  Belides  the  wars  againfl  the  Mahometans,  the 
Cruladers,  in  the  courfe  of  their  expeditions,  had  fre¬ 
quent  differences  with  the  Greek  emperor  ;  and  then 

/*  i  *  i*  #  *  ^  f  empire  againfl:  the 

fcmimatical  Greeks  was  held  to  be  as  meritorious  as 
righting  againfl  the  Turks  themfelves  and  this  merit 
was  loon  applied  to  all  wars  which  the  popes  efteemed 
to  be  of  importance  to  religion,  efpecially  thofe  againfl 
heretics,  as  the  Albigenfes  in  France  f. 

As  it  was  the  abufe  of  indulgences  that  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  of  the  reformation  by  Luther,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  go  a  little  back  to  confider  the  rife  and 
piogrels  of  them.  It  has  been  obferved  in  a  former 
period,  that  all  that  was  meant  by  indulgences  in  the 
primitive  times,  was  the  relaxation  of  penance  in  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  efpecially  at  the  interceflion  of  the  con- 
reflors.  From  this  fmall  beginning,  the  nature  of  it 
-King  at  lengtn  quite  changed,  the  abufe  grew  to  be  fo 
enoi  mous,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  fupported  ;  and 
tiie  fall  of  it  occafioned  the  downfal  of  a  great  part  of 
the  papal  power. 

As  an  expreffion  of  penitence  and  humiliation,,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  penances,  and  fome  of  them  of  a  painful  and 
whimfical  nature,  had  been  introduced  into  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  church.  At  firfl  they  were  voluntary,  but 
afterwards  they  were  impofed,  and  could  not  be  dif- 
penled  with  but  by  the  leave  of  the  bifliop,  who  often 
fold  dilpenfations  or  indulgences,  and  thereby  raifed 
great  fums  of  money.  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
popes,  obferving  what  a  lource  of  gain  this  was  to  the 
bifhops,  limited  their  power,  and  by  degrees  drew 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  indulgences  to  Rome.  And  after 


*  Fleury’s  fixth  Difcourfe,  p.  6. 
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Remitting  the  temporal  pains  and  penalties  to  which 
tinners  had  been  fubje&ed,  they  went  at  length  fo  far  as 
to  pretend  to  aboliih  the  punilliment  due  to  wickednefs 
in  a  future  ffate. 

To  complete  this  bufuiefs,  a  book  of  rates  was  publifh- 
ed,  in  which  the  fums  that  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
apoflolical  chamber  for  abfolution  for  particular  crimes 
were  precifely  dated.  This  practice  entirely  fet  atide 
the  ufe  of  the  books  called  Penitential* ,  in  which  the 
penances  annexed  to  each  crime  were  regiftered. 

So  long  as  nothing  was  pretended  to  be  remitted  but 
the  temporal  penances  which  it  had  been  ufuaHo  enjoin 
for  certain  offences,  no  great  alarm  was  given,  and  no 
particular  reafon  was  thought  neceffary  for  the  change  y 
the  payment  of  a  fum  of  money  being  a  temporal  evil,  -• 
as  well  as  bearing  a  number  of  ladies,  or  walking  bare¬ 
foot,  &c.  and  this  commutation  was  admitted  with 
more  eafe,  as  it  was  pretended,  that  all  the  treafure 
raifed  by  this  means  was  applied  to  facred  ufes,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  But  when  the  popes  pretended 
to  remit  the  future  punilliment  of  fin,  and  to  abfolv© 
from  the  guilt  of  it,  fome  other  foundation  was  necef¬ 
fary  ;  and  this  they  pretended  to  find  in  the  vaft  ffock 
of  merit  which  had  accrued  to  the  church  from  the 
good  works  of  faints  and  martyrs,  betides  what  were 
neceffary  to  infure-  their  own  falvation.  Tbefe  pre¬ 
tended  merits  {fill  belonged  to  the  church,  and  formed 
a  treafure ,  which  the  popes  had  the  power  of  difpenfmg. 
This  deftrine  was  greatly  improved  and  reduced  into  a'* 
fyftem  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  And  afterwards,  to  the 
merits  of  the  faints  and  -  martyrs  were  added,  thofe  of 
Chriff,  as  increafing  the  treafure  of  the  church. 

Among  other  things  advanced  by  cardinal  Cajetan  ill 
fnpport  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,'  in  his  contro- 
verfy  with  Luther  on  the  fohjedt,  he  (aid,  that  one 
drop  of  Ch rift’s  blood  being  fufficien-t  to  redeem  the 
whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity  that  was 
filed  ‘in  the  garden,  and  upon'  the  crofs,  was  left  as  a 
legacy  to  the  church,  to  form  a  treafure,  from  which 
Indulgences  were  to  be  drawn,  and  admin iftered  by 
the  Roman  pontiffs  *. 

*  Mofhcim,  vol  iii.  p.  31^ 
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Though  in  this  fomething  may  be  allowed  to  the  heat 
o  controverfy,  the  dochrine  itfelf  had  a  fandtion  of  a 
much  higher  authority.  For  Leo  X.  in  1518,  decreed 
that  the  popes  had  the  power  of  remitting  both  the 
crime  and  the  punifliment  of  fin,  the  crime  by  the  i’a- 
crament  of  penance,  and  the  temporal  punifliment  by 
indulgences,  the  benefit  of  which  extended  to  the  dead 
as  well  as  to  the  living  ;  and  thatthefe  indulgences  are 
drawn  from  the  fuperabundance  of  the  merits  of  Te¬ 
rns  Chrift  and  the  faints,  of  which  treafure  the  pope  is 
the  difpenfer  *. 

fins  Leo  X.  whofe  extravagance  and  expences  had 
no  bounds,  had  recourfe  to  thele  indulgences,  among 
other  methods  of  recruiting  his  exhaufted  finances  ; 
and  in  the  publication  of  them  he  promifed  the  for- 
givenefs  of  all  fins,  part,  prefent,  or  to  come  ;  and 
however  enormous  was  their  nature.  Thefe  he  fold 
ny  wholefale  to  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  make  the 
moff  of  them  ;  fo  that  palling,  like  other  commodities, 
from  one  hand  to  another,  they  were  even  hawked 
about  in  the  flreets  by  the  common  pedlars,  who  ufed 
the  fame  artifices  to  raile  the  price  of  thefe  commodi¬ 
ties,  as  of  any  other  in  which  they  dealt. 

One  Texel,  a  Dominican  friar,  particularly  diftin- 
gui Hied  himfelf  in  pufliing  the  fale  of  thefe  indulgen¬ 
ces.  Among  other  things,  in  the  fermons  and  fpeeches- 
which  he  made  on  this  occafion,  he  ufed  to  fay,  that, 
if  a  man  had  even  lain  with  the  mother  of  God,  he  was 
able,  with  the  pope’s  power,  to  pardon  the  crime;  and 
he  boafled  that  he  had  faved  more  fouls  from  hell  hv 
thefe  indulgences,  than  St.  Peter  had  converted  to 
chriflianity  by  all  his  preaching  f.  There  would  be  no 
end  of  reciting  the  blasphemous  pretenfionsof  the  vend¬ 
ers  of  thefe  indulgences,  with  refped  to  the  enormity  of 
crimes,  the  number  of  perfons  benefited  by  them,  or  the 
time  to  which  they  extended.  Bifliop  Burnet  had  feeii 
an  indulgence  which  extended  to  ten  thoufand  years. 
Sometimes  indulgences  werealfixed  to  particular  church¬ 
es  and  altars,  and  to  particular  times  or  days,  chiefly  to 

the  year  of  Jubilee.  They  are  alfo affixed  to  fuch  things 

* 

*  J'iftoiie  dcs  Papes,  vol,  iv.  p.  407,  f  Mofheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  304. 
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as  in  ay  be  carried  about  with  a  perfon,  as  Agnus  Dei's, 
to  medals,  rofaries,  or  Tcapularies.  They  are  alfo  af¬ 
fixed  to  fome  prayers,  the  devout  repetition  of  them 
being  a  means  of  procuring  great  indulgences.  The 
granting  of  all  theie  is  left  intirely.to  the  difcretion 
of  the  pope  *. 

Such  lcandalous  excelTes  as  tliefe  excited  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Luther,  who  fir  ft  preached  againft  the  abufe  ol 
indulgences  only,  then,  in  confequence  of  meeting  with 
oppofition,  againft  indulgences  themfelv.es,  and  at 
length  againft  the  papal  power  that  granted  them. 

Before  this  time  the  council  of  Conftance  had,  in 
fome  meafure,  reftrained  the  abufe  of  indulgences,  and 
particularly  had  made  void  all  thofe  that  had  been 
granted  during  the  fchifni  f.  But  it  appears,  that, 
notwithftanding  thefe  reftr.aints,  the  abufes  were  great-* 
er  than  ever  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

The  council  of  Trent  allowed  of  indulgences  in 
general  terms,  but  forbad  the  felling  of  them,  and 
referred  the  whole  to  the  difcretion  of  the  pope  ;  fo 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  abufe  was  eftablilhed  by  this 
council.  But  though  the  reformation  may  not  have 
produced  any  formal  decifions  in  the  church  of  Rome 
againft  the  abufe  of  indulgences  fo  as  to  affeft  the  doc - 
trine  of  them,  the  practice  has  been  much  moderated  ; 
and  at  prelent  it  does  not  appear  that  much  more  ft  refs 
is  laid  upon  fuch  things  by  catholics  in  general,  than 
by  proteftants  themfelves. 

Some  remains  of  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  church  of  England,  in  which  the  bilhops 
have  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  marriage  of  per- 
fons  more  near  a  kin  than  the  law  allows  ;  which  is,  in 
faft,  to  excufe  what  they  themfelves  call  the  crime  of 
incefl .  But  there  is  fomething  much  more  unjuftifiable 
in  the  power  of  abfolution ,  or  an  authoritative  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  forgivenels  of  fin,  which  is  alio  retained 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  For  after  confeflion,  tl  e 

1  * 

prielt  is  directed  to  abfolve  a  fick  perfon  in  this  form  of 
words  :  “  Our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  has  left  power 
(e  to  his  church  to  abfolve  all  Tinners  who  truly  repent 

*  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p,  285.  +  Lenfant,  vol.  i.  pr.  138. 
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“  ab^  Relieve-  in  bum,  of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee 
thine  offences  ;  and  by  his  authority  committed  to 

me,  I  abfolve  thee  from  aid  thy  fins,  rif  the  name  of 
father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoff,?* 
ihis  is  exadtly  a  popifli  abfolution,  and -is  therefore 
liable  to  all  the  objections  to  which  popifli  abfolutions 
And  indulgences  are  liable*  One  that  is  not  in  prieff’s 
orders  cannot  pronounce  this  abfolution. 

Whatever  was  meant  by  the  power  of  abfolution 
communicated  by  Chriff  to  the  apoftles,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  faid  in  the  New  Teffament  of  its  being  commut¬ 
ed  to  the  ordinary  mini  tiers  of  the  church,  fo  that  it 
muft  have  been  confined  to  the  apoffles  only  j  and  we 
have  no  example  even  of  their  exerciflng  any  fuch  au¬ 
thority  as  the  church  of  Rome,  or  that  of  England 
pretends  to.  It  is  in  vain  to  apologize  for  this  form  of 
abfolution,  by  faying  that  the  pardon  of  fin  is  only 
promifed  to  the  penitent ,  for  then  what  occafion  was 
there  for  mentioning  any  power  -committed  to  the 
clergyman  with  refpedt  to  the  abfolution,  unlefs  he  be 
at  leaf!  fuppofed  to  know  the  heart,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  judge  with  certainty  whether  any  perfon  be 
a  true  penitent,  and  a  proper  objedt  of  mercy,  or  not, 
if  the  form  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  muff  imply  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  prieff  to  abfolve,  cr  not  to 
abfolve,  as  he  fhall  think  proper,  which  is  certainly 
great  prefumption  and  impiety. 

In  many  other  refpeds  the  difeipline  of  the  church 
of  England  is  very  imperfed,  and  the  wifeff  members 
of  her  communion,  as  well  as  thofe  among  the  papiffs>, 
lament  the  evil  without  feeing  any  profpedf  of  a  reme¬ 
dy*  The  bu finefs  of  auricular  confeffion,  and  alfo 
that  of  private  penance,  is  entirely  abolifhed  5  but  the 
bi/hops  courts  remain,  which  by  mixing  things  of  a 
civil  with  thole  of  an  ecclefiaffical  nature,  are  of  great 
differvice  to  both.  And  whereas  by  the  rules  of  thefe 
courts,  public  penance  is  enjoined  for  certain  offences, 
perfons  are  allowed  to  commute  them  for  fums  of- 
money. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Method  of  enforcing  Church  Cenfures,  or  the  Hiflory 
of  Perfecution,  till  the  Time  op  Auflin .. 

Hav.ko  traced  the  general  ccmrfe  of  church  difci- 
pline,  in  all  its  changes,  from  the  time  of  the  apoflles 
to  the  reformation,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  go  over  the 
fame  ground  once  more,  with  a  view  to  coiilider  the 
methods  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  taken,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  cenfures  of  the  church  ;  and  in 
this  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  lament,  among  other 
things,  the  moft  horrid  abufe  of  both  ecclefiaflical  and 
civil  power  ;  while  men  were  continually  attempting 
to  do  by  force  what  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  force 
to  do,  viz.  to  guide  the  confcience,  or  even  to  compel 
an  outward  conformity,  in  large  bodies  of  people, 
to  the  fame  religious  profeflion.  Of  this  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  civil  power  in  the  buGnefs  of  religion,  we 
fliall  fee  the  firfb  fteps  in  this  period,  in  which  a  great 
deviation  was  made  from  the  admirable  fimplicity  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  our  Saviour. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  vice,  and  in  any 
cafe  to  preferve  the  reputation  of  chriftian  focieties, 
our  Lord  laid  down  a  mod:  excellent  rule,  as  a  general 
inftrudtion  for  the  condudt  of  his  difciples  ;  namely, 
firfb  to  admonilh  an  offending  brother  in  the  mofl  pri¬ 
vate  and  prudent  manner.  If  that  was  not  effectual,  one 
or  two  more  were  to  give  their  fandtion  to  the  reproof  5 
if  that  failed,  the  cafe  was  to  come  under  the  cogni-' 
zanceof  the  whole  congregation  ;  and  if  the  offender 
proved  obflinate  and  refractory  in  this  laft  iuftance,  lie 
was  to  be  expelled  from  the  fociety,  in  conlequence 
.of  which  the  church  was  difcharged  from  all  farther  at¬ 
tention  to  his  condudt,  and  he  was  confidered  in  the 
fame  light  as  if  lie  had  never  belonged  to  it.  Such., 
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and  fo  admirably  Ample,  and  well  adapted  ro  its  end, 
•was  the  fyfteni  of  difeipline  in  the  conftitution  of  the 

C  jl  i*1  C^urc^  y  for  feme  time  it  was  ftriftly 
^ihered  to,  and  the  effeds  of  it  were  great  and  happv^ 

f15  means  chriftians  effectually  watched  over  one 
another  m  love ,  exhorting  one  another  daily ,  and  not  buf¬ 
fering  fin  in  each  other.  Thus  alfo  by  forming  regular 
bodies,  they  became  more  firmly  united  and  attached  fo 
one  another,  and  their  zeal  for  the  common  caufe  was 
greatly  increafed. 

,  B-efides  admonition  and  reproof,  private  and  public, 
tne  primitive  chriftians  had  no  method  of  enforcing 
the  obfervance  of  chriftian  duties.  If  this  failed, 
nothing  remained  but  excommunication ,  or  cutting  off 
the  vicious  or  refractory  member  from  any  vifible  rela¬ 
tion  to  them,  or  .connexion  with  them.  And,  indeed, 
conhdering  the  valuable  advantages  refulting  to  every 
particular  member  from  the  reft  of  the  body,  a  formal 
exclufion,  and  as  it  neceffarily  mud  have  been,  an 
ignominious  exclufion,  from  a  chriftian  fociety,  could* 
not  but  have  been  regarded,  even  without  any  fuper- 
lrition ,  as  a  very  awful  thing. 

It  was  generally  concluded,  that  the  cenfures  of 
the  church,  paffed  in  a  folemn  and  unanimous  manner, 
would  be  ratified  at  the  tribunal  of  Chrift  at  the  l  aft 
day  ;  f0  that  a  perfon  cut  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  here  would  be  excluded  from  heaven  hereaf¬ 
ter.  And  indeed,  if  a  man’s  conduct  were  fuch  as  ex- 
pofed  him  to  this  cenfure  of  his  fellow  chriflians,  of 
wiiofe  kindnefs  and  affection  he  had  abundant  experi¬ 
ence,  and  when  they  were  under  no  bias  or  prejudice  - 
in  giving  their  judgment,  it  is  probable  that  it  would" 
he  juft,  and  therefore  be  ratified  in  heaven  ;  and  we 
may  prefume  that,  in  the  primitive  times  this,  was  ge¬ 
nerally  the  cafe  ;  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
even  a  whole  church  may  judge  uncharitably  and  rath- 
ly,  and  in  this  cafe  their  cenfures  certainly  will  not 
be  ratified  at  the  righteous  tribunal  of  God. 

Excommunications  became  much  more  dreadful, 
when,  in  the  progrefsof  fuperftition,  the  participation 
of  religious  rites,  and  efpecially  that  of  the  Lord’s  flip¬ 
per,  came  to  be  conftdered  as  a  ueceftary  qualification 
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:fbr  the  favour  of  God  and  the  happinefs  of  heaven,  an 
opinion  which  prevailed  in  very  early  times. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe ,  tht  effetf  of  church  cenfures 
in  thofe  times  was  very  extraordinary.  It  was  cuf- 
tomary,  as  we  have  feen,  for  perfons  under  fentence  of 
excommunication  to  attend  at  the  doors  of  ihe  church 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  deepeft  dejedlion  and  contri¬ 
tion,  intreating  the  miniflers  and  people  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  and  earneftly  begging  their  prayers,  and 
reftoration  to  the  peace  of  the  church. 

Perfons  the  moft  diltinguifhed  for  their  wealth  and 
power  were  indifcriminately  fubjea  to  thefe  church 
cenfures,  and  had  no  other  method  of  being  reftored  to 
communion,  but  by  the  fame  humiliation  and  con¬ 
trition  that  was  expefted  from  the  meanefl  perfon  in 
>the  fociety.  When  Philip  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
would  have  entered  a  chriftian  church,  after  the  com- 
million  of  fome  crime,  the  bifhop  forbad  him  till  he 
hrll  made  confehion  of  his  fin,  and  pa/Ted  through  the 
order  of  penitents,  a  fentence  which,  we  are  told,  he 
willingly  fubmitted  to.  Even  the  emperor  Theodofius 
the  Great,  was  excommunicated  by  Ambrofe  the  bifhop 
of  Milan,  for  a  barbarous  daughter  of  the  Theffaloni- 
ans  ;  and  that  great  prince  fubmitted  to  a  penance  of 
eight  months,  and  was  not  received  into  the  church 
till  after  the  moll  humble  confellion  of  his  offence,  and 
giving  the  moll  undeniable  proof  of  his  fincerity.  * 

I  mull  add,  that  whenever  a  perfon  was  excommu¬ 
nicated  in  any  particular  church,  it.  was  generally 
deemed  wrong  to  admit  him  to  communion  in  any 
other.  Sometimes,  however,  neighbouring  churches 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  caufe  of  excommunica¬ 
tion,  and  not  approving  of  it,  received  into  their  com¬ 
munion  the  perfons  fo  ftigmatized.  And  when  the 
regular  fubordination  of  one  church  to  another  was  ef- 
tablifhed,  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  excommunicated 
perfon  to  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  his  particular 
church  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Many  of  thefe  appeals 
were  made  to  the  church  of  Rome,  from  other  churches 
not  regularly  fubordinate  to  it,  which  laid  the  firft 
foundation  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  that  church. 

When  chriftians  began  to  debate  about  opinions. 
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and  to  divide  and  fubdivide  themfelves  on  that  account, 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  but  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
they  laid  an  undue  ftrels  on  what  they  deemed  to  be  the 
right  faith ,  and  that  they  fliould  apply  church  cen- 
fures  in  order  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  heretical 
opinions  ;  without  waiting  till  they  could  judge  by 
obfervation  what  effed  filch  opinions  had  on  the  temper 
and  general  conduct  of  men,  and  indeed  without  confi- 
dering  that  influence  at  all.  The  firft  remarkable  abide 
of  the  power  of  excommunication  in  this  way  is  by  no 
means  fuch  as  recommends  it,  being  jfuch  as  would  now 
be  deemed  the  moft  frivolous  and  unjuftifiable  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  For  on  the  account  of  nothing 
more  than  a  difference  of  opinion  and  pradice  with 
refped  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Eafter,  Vidor,  bifliop 
of  Rome,  excommunicated  at  once  all  the  eaftern 
churches.  But  this  was  reckoned  a  moft  daring  piece 
of  infolence  and  arrogance,  for  which  he  was  feverely 
reproved  by  other  bilhops  ;  nor  indeed,  was  any  re¬ 
gard  paid  to  the  cenfure.  It  muft  be  obferved  that,  in 
confequence  of  appeals  being  made  from  inferior 
churches  to  the  patriarchal  ones,  thefe  took  upon  them 
to  extend  their  excommunications  beyond  the  Limits  of 
their  acknowledged  jurifdidion,  viz.  to  all  who  held 
any  obnoxious  opinion  or  pradice.  Perfons  thus  cen- 
fured  often  formed  feparate  churches,  and  in  return 
excommunicated  thofe  who  had  excommunicated  them. 

In  this  ftate  of  mutual  hoftility  things  often  con¬ 
tinued  a  longtime,  till  the  influence  of  an  emperor,  or 
feme  other  foreign  circumftance  determined  the  difpute 
in  favour  of  one  of  them,  which  was  thenceforth  deem* 
ed  the  orthodox  fide  of  the  queftion,  whilft  the  other 
was  condemned  as  heretical.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Arians  and  Athanafians  were  in  this  manner  reput¬ 
ed  orthodox  by  turns  ;  as  both  had  the  fandion  of 
councils,  and  emperors  in  their  favour  ;  till,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  mere  fadion,  and  the  authority  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  the  party  of  Athanaflus  prevailed  at  laft. 

The  fir  ft  inftance  that  we  meet  with  of  the  ufe  of 
adual  force,  or  rather  of 'defire  to  make  ufe  of  it,  by  a 
chriftian  church,  was  in  the  proceedings  againft  Paul 
bifliop  of  Samofata  ;  when,  at  the  requeft  of  a  chrii- 
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^;ian  fynod,  the  heathen  emperor  Aurelian,  expelled 
him  from  the  epifcopal  houfe  *.  Indeed,  having  been 
tlepoied  from  his  office,  if  that  had  been  done  by  com¬ 
petent  authority,  namely,  that  of  his  own  diocefe, 
he  could  not  be  faid  to  have  any  right  to  the  emol¬ 
uments  of  it,  and  therefore  his  keeping  podeflion  of  the 
epifcopal  houfe  was  an  act  of  violence  on  his  fide. 

But  as  foon  as  the  empire  became  what  is  called 
ehnfhan,  we  have  examples  enough  of  the  interference 
of  m vi  1  power  in  matters  of  religion  5  and  we  foon 
mid  innances  of  the  abufe  of  excommunication,  and 
the  addition  of  civil  incapacities  annexed  to  that  of  ec- 
clefiafhcal  cenfure.  In  a  council  held  at  Plolemais  in 
Cyrene,  Andronicus  the  prefedi  was  excommunicated, 
and  it  was  exported  in  the  fentence,  that  no  temple 
of  God.  mould  be  open  unto  him,  that  no  one  fhould 
lalute  him  during  his  life,  and  that  he  fhould  not  be 
buried  after  his  death  f. 

The  emperor  Cgnftant'ine,  belides  Willing  Arius 
Jaimielf,  ordering  his  writings  to  be  burnt,  and  for¬ 
bidding  any  perion  to  conceal  him  under  pain  of  death, 
deprived  many  of  thofe  who  were  declared  heretics  of 
,e  Pr,vileges  which  he  had  granted  to  chriftians  in 
general,  and  belides  impeding  fines  upon  them,  forbad 
_neir  aflemblies,  and  depolilhed  their  places  of  wor- 

flip.'n  ?n  i,t  le  0ther  h?nd>  the  emperor  Conftantius 
baniflted  the  orthodox  bilhops  becanfe  they  would 

not  condemn  Athanafins.  Neflorius  was  baniihed 
faL  oft0,  -’  1,1  Thofe  re‘sn  Petfecntion  for  the 

lake  of  religion  made  greater  advances  than  in  any 
othet  within  this  period.  He  certainly  imagined  he 
made  a  right  ufe  of  the  power  with  which  God  had  en- 
trufted  him  by  employing  it  in  eftablifhing  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  orthodox  faith,  without  ever  re! 

ni'f11  lmProPr‘ety  of  fuch  a  means  with  re- 
ipea  to  fuch  an  end. 

fons  of  that  age,  he  had  deferred  till  his  life  wasP  in 
danger  by  ficknefs,  he  publifhed  a  decree  commanding 

*  Fleury's  fevenlh  D.fcourfc,  p.  +  Sueur,  A.  D.  4„» 
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that,  ct  in  order  that  all  his  fubje&s  llxould  make  pr«- 
“  fefiion  of  the  fame  religion  which  the  divine  apoftle 
“  Peter  taught  the  Romans,,  the  do&rine  of  the  Trin- 
“  ity  Jlxonld  be  embraced  by  thofe  who  would  be  called 
“  catholics  ;  that  all  others,”  whom  he  fays  he  judged  to 
be  mad,  “  fliould  bear  the  infamous  name  of  heretics , 
“  and  that  their  aflemblies  Ihould  not  be  called  church - 
“  es,  reterving  their  farther  punilhment  in  the  firft 
“  place  to  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  afterwards  to 
“  the  movements  with  which  God  Ihould  infpire 
“  him*.”  In  confequence,  I  fuppofe  of  one  of  thefe 
movements ,  three  years  after  this  edidf,  he  pubiifhed 
another,  forbidding  the  Arians  to  hold  their  ail em- 
blies  in  cities.  He  however,  was  not  the  perfon  who 
was  infpired  with  the  glorious  thought  of  fentencing 
all  the  heretics  to  be  burned  alive.  This  -was  referv- 
ed  for  a  more  advanced  Rate  oi  the  chriftian  church. 

It  was  of  a  fon  of  Theodoftus,  viz.  the  eaftern  empe¬ 
ror  Honorious,  that  the  authority  of  perfecution  to 
death  was  obtained,  by  four  bilhop^  Tent  .from  Car¬ 
thage  for  that  purpofe  in  410  :  and  the  edict  extended, 
to  all  who  differed  ever  fo  little  from  the  catholic 
faith  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  fanguinary 
decreewvas  carried  into  execution.. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  hardflups  which  the  chrif- 
tians  had  lately  fullered  from  the  pagans,  and  the  juft 
remonftrances  they  had  made  on  the  fubject,  no  fooner 
were  they  in  poffellion  of  the  lame  power,  than  they 
were  too  ready  .to  make  a  fimilar  uie  of  it  ;  and  inftead. 
of  Hie  wing  the  world  the  contraft  of  a  truly  chriftian 
fpirit,  they  were  eager  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies* 
whom  they  now  had  at  their  mercy.  But  at  fir  ft  the 
number vof  the  pagans  was  too  great  to  make  very  vi¬ 
olent  proceedings  at  all  prudent.  As  the  chriftians 
increaled  in  number  the  pagans  were  loon  laid  under 
great  Teftriftions. 

In  the  year  346,  it  was  decreed  that  all  the,  heathen 
-temples  in  cities  Ihould  be  Unit  up,  but  that  thofe  in 
the  villages  fliould  not  be  meddled  with  j  the  chrif¬ 
tians  having  increafed.  more  in  the  cities,  and  iuper- 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  378,  +  Taylor  oa  the  Grand  Apoftacy,  p. 
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'Hit  ion,  as  might  fee  expe&ed,  retaining  its  hold  on  the 
minds  of  men  much  longer  in  the  villages,  where  they 
had  lefs  intercourie  with  Grangers,-  and  coniequently 
lefs  opportunity  of  receiving  information.  It  was  ^  in 
this  ftate  of  things  that  the  heathens  began  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of*  Pcig&rts  (  Pagtini )  ^  that  is, 
inhabitants  of  villages.  In  the  year  382,  them  pagans 
were  laid  under  farther'  reftriftions  1  ioi  though  they 
were  allowed  to  frequent  their  temples  as  uhial,  they 
were  not  fuffered  to -make  any  fa  orifices  there.  At  the. 
fame  time,  however,  the  clandestine  artem biles  or  tba 
Manicheans  were  abiolutely  forbidden. 

Even  the  more  learned  chriftians,  who  mignt  have 
been  expettedj  by  reflections  upon  the  palt,  to  have 
feen  things  in  a  jufter  light,  and  to  have  entertained 
more  liberal  fentiments,  loon  became  the  advocates  for 
the  interference  of  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion. 
Auftin,  the  oracle  of  the  church  in  his  own  time.,  and 
dill  more  fo  after  his  death,  confeffed  that  he  had  for¬ 
merly  been  of  opinion  that  heretics  ftionld  not  be  har- 
raffed  by  catholics*  but  rather  allured  by  all  kinds  of 
gentle  methods  ;  yet  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion, 
having  learned  by  experience,  that  the  laws  made  by 
the  emperors  again  A:  heretics  had  proved  the  happy 
rrc cafibn  of  their  converfion  His  whole  Epiflle  'to 
Vinlentha,  where  we  learn  this,  is  well  worth  reading, 
as  being  perhaps  the  fir  ft  piece  in  which  the  ufe  of  force 
in  matters  of  religion  is  pleaded  for.  He  certainly 
meant  well  by  it. 

As  one  great  fource  of  information  is  by  means  of 
books,  all  thofe  whole  wifla  it  has  been  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  any  particular  opinion,  have  generally 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  fupprefs  the  books 
that  recommend  it.  The  heathens  made  frequent  at4- 
tempts  to  compel  the  chriftians  to  give  up  their  fafcred 
books  ;  but  the  fir  ft  example  of  any  thing  of  this  kind 
fey  chriftiansfexcept  what  is  mentioned  above  concern¬ 
ing  the  writiagsof  Anus)  was  exhibited  by  Theodofius^ 
who  in  448  iMdeala\f,  by  which  it  was  ordered,  thfrs 
ail  the  books,  the  doctrine  of  which  wau  not  coniform*- 

•ttytff*,'  vvl.  \bp. 
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able  to  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Ephefus,  and  alfo  t» 

decifions,of  Cyril,  ihould  be  deftroyed,  and  tfie 
concealers  of  then,  put  to  death.  Afterward?  pi 

afius,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  404,  fpecified 

wkhout°k|S  W  Ch  the  ^UrCh  °f  Roale  rejected,  but 
them  *.  an>'  penak>'  011  thofe  who  Ihould  read 

»  '  l  ■- 

So  far  thofe  who  were  in  polleiiion  of  power  and 

^e,Werw' rt,gMCrd  hy  bigotr''>  went  in  thefe  early 
^  e  ^ee  a  much  greater  extenfion  of  this 
as  well  as  every  other  method  of  preventing  and  tx- 

in  patmg  herefy,  in  the  following  period. 


«  ^  v  I  I  U  JN  IV. 


the  Meihods  of  enforcing  ecclefiajlical  Cenfures  from 
hlTcJJct1 *°  ^  ^eformat‘°n  rind  afterwards 


w 

e  are  now  launching  into  what  has  been  properly 
enough  called  the  dark  age  of  this  weftern  part  of  the 
world  5  and  we  lhall  not  be  furprized  to  find  bigotry 
^nd  violence  keep  pace  with  ignorance,  and  that  they 
ihould  not  be  leflened  but  by  the  increafe  of  knowledge 
and  but  very  flowly  even  then.  6 

As,  upon  the  converfion  ot  the  barbarous  nations 
•vo  chriflianity,  the  biiliops  became  fome  of  the  moft 
‘confiderable  land  owners,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  had  a  fight  to  fit  in  their  parliaments,  to  hold 
courts,  and  even  to  lerve  in  the  wars,  there  necefTa* 
rily  arofe  an  unnatural  mixture  of  civil  and.ecclefiaf- 
tical  power,  the  fame  perfon  ferving  in  both  capaci¬ 
ties.  Since  all  public  concerns,  of  a  fpiritual  as  well 
as  a  te^poral  nature,  were  frequently  d  Raided  in  thefe 
parliaments,  or  aflemblies  of  the  Rates,  regulations  of 
all  kinds,  eccleliailical  as  well  as  others,  were  enfor¬ 
ced  by  civil  penalties. 


*  Fleury’s  fcvcnth  Difcourfe,  p.  24. 
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f!y  this' means  dotnpttlfery  petitinds  Were  irftfodueed 
Ih  the  feventh  century,  when  we  find  proofs  of  the  if 
being  in  Spain.  There  the  biihops,  finding  fitFeiidetV 
Refuting  to  fubmit  to  penance,  complained  to  their  par¬ 
liament,  and  requeued  their  princes  to  iftterpbie  their 
temporal  power.  The  ptitiHhnrfents  that  were  enjoined 
in  this  matiner,  were  prohibitions  to  eat  ffelli,  to  wear 
linen,  to  mount  a  horfe,  &c  *.  It  would  have  been 
happy  if  civil  power  had  proceeded  no  farther  thaii 
this  in  matters  of  religion,  and  had  extended  to  00 
Other  cafes. 

In  this  period  the  fefttence  of  excommunication  be* 
fcame  a  much  more  dreadful  thing  than  it  had  been  be¬ 
fore,  and  a  proportionably  greater  folemnity  was  added 
to  the  forms  of  it.  The  molt  foie  mil  part  of  the  new* 
Ceremonial  Was  the  extinction  of  lamps  or  Candles,  by 
throwing  them  on  the  ground,  with  a  folemn  impre¬ 
cation,  that  the  p£rfOn  againft  whom  the  excommunfi 
On  Was  pronounced,  might  in  like  manner,  be  extin- 
guilhed,  or  dellroyed  by  the  judgment  of  God.  And 
becaufe  the  people  were  fummoiied  to  attend  this  cere¬ 
mony  by  the  found  of  a  bell,  and  the  curies  accomp&* 
n'ying  the  excommunication  were  recited  out  of  a  book, 
While  the  perfon  who  pronounced  them  flood  on  fom£ 
balcony  or  fiage,N  from  which  he  could  throw  down  hiS 
lights,  we  have  the  phrafe  of  cUrJing  by  bell,  book ,  and 
w&ndle.  The  fir  ft  example  of  excommunication  by 
throwing  down  lighted  lamps  was  at  Rheims,  about 
the  year  <?60,  when  the  bifhops  excommunicated  lom£ 
murderers  in  this  manner  f.- 

When  herefies  fprung  up  in  the  church,  and  ther^ 
*#^re  many  other  offenders  who  were  Out  of  the  reach 
tl  church  power,  it  came  to  be  the  CuTtom  to  prc- 
flounce  thele  curfes  a  gain  (l  them  On  Certain  days  of 
the  year,  and  we  find  Thurfday  before  E after  made 
choice  of' for  this'  purpofe.  Thus  we  read  that  John 
XXII  .-according  to  the  cuftom  Of  the  church  of  Rome, 
on  the  Thurfday  before  Eafter,  publilhed  a  bull,  by 
Which  ht  excommunicated  the*poor  of  Lyons  (or  the 
Albigenfes)  the  Arnoldills,  and  all  heretics  in  general, 

*Fkury,  yob  xiii.  p.  44,  Jortin’s  Remarks,  vol.  iv,  p,  31.$/ ^ 
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the  Corlairs,  the  falfifiers  of  apoltolical  bulls,  and' all 

St1<Peter'*ed  ^  ^  °f  R°me’  °r  the  Patrimony  of 

-At  lengta  fentences  of  general  excommunication  be¬ 
coming  frequent  (every  decretal,  though  the  fubiefl  of 
it  was  ever  fo  tnflmg,  denouncing  this  fentence  againft 
all  who  fltould  difobey  it)  and  confequently  whole 
cialies  oi  men,  and  fometimes  whole  communities, 
lading  under  thofe  cenfures,  they  came  to  be  defpifed 
and  loft  their  effed  +.  v 

.  Leonardo  Aretino,  who  wrote  before  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  obferves,  in  his  hiftory  of  Florence,  book  iv.  p. 
/  7,  that  when  the  citizens  had  been  uled  to  the  papal 
cenfures,  they  did  not  much  regard  the  interdicts  they 
were  laid  under  ;  efpecially  as  they  obferved  that  they 
were  not  decreed  for  any  good  rcafon,  but  depended 
on  the  will  of  thofe  who  had  moft  influence  with  the 
popes.  And  in  the  year  1377,  when  the  city  was  laid 
under  an  interdict,  public  orders  were  given  to  the 
clergy  to  pay  no  refpetf  to  it 

When  the  paflions  of  ecclefiaftics  were  much,  inter¬ 
red,  they  were  not  content  with  mere  church  cen- 
1 11  res  j  but,  having  the  fanction  of  the  civil  power, 
they  annexed  the  moft  dreadful  civil  penalties  to  their 
excommunications.  dhefe  were  eafly  introduced  after 
the  Roman  empire  became  chriftian,  and  in  many  of 
the  imperial  conftitutions  made  after  that  event,  we 
Aind  various  civil  difcpiialihcations,  lome  of  which  were 
mentioned  in  the  former  period,  added  to  the  cenfures 
of  the  church.  But  the  whole  fyftem  of  this  mixed 
exclefiaftical  and  civil  polity  received  fr elh  and  ftronger 
•fan  cl  ions  upon  the  converfion  of  the  Germans,  Goths, 
Celts,  and  other  northern  nations.  Thefe  people  had 
been  ufed  to  excommunication  in  their  own  pagan  re¬ 
ligions  ;  and  the  confequence  of  it  had  always  been 
the  moft  dreadful  civil  penalties  and  difabi li ties.  A- 
mong  the  Gauls,  excommunicated  perfons  had  been 
looked  upon  as  wicked  and  fcandalous  wretches  ;  all 
people  avoided  their  company,  they  were  not  allowed 

*  Bift.  dcs.  Papes,  >ol.  iv.  p.  12:  +  Fieury’5  tenth  Difcourfe,  p,  6& 
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the  benefits  of  the  courts  of  judice,  nor  were  they 
admitted  to  any  pod  of  honour  or  profit  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Of  this  prejudice  of  the  people  the  chridian  pricfls 
willingly  took  advantage,  as  by  this  means  they  could 
overawe  thofe  who  defpifed  mere  church  cenfures. 
Civil  penalties  for  offences  againd  the  church  were  in- 
creafed  by  degrees,  till  herefy  came  to  be  confidered  as 
a  crime  of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  that  burning  alive  was 
decreed  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  mod  proper  punilli- 
ment  of  it.  We  do  not  indeed,  wonder  to  find  that, 
of  all  crimes,  the  church,  which  had  fo  much  at  dake, 
ihould  be  mod  alarmed  at  that  of  herefy ,  and  therefore 
Ihould  apply  what  might  be  thought  to  be  the  mod 
erfe&ual  remedy  and  the  mod  likely  to  terrify  thofe 
who  Ihould  be  expofed  to  it. 

It  is,  however,  curious  enough  to  obferve  that,  as 
there  could  be  no  pretence  for  ecclefiadics,  as  fitch , 
having  recourfe  to  civil  penalties,  or  according  to  the 
ufual  phrafe,  making  ufe  of  thp  temporal /word ;  when¬ 
ever  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  any  criminals  againd 
the  church  fliould  be  punilhed  with  death,  they  were 
folemnly  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power.  In  the 
council  of  Lateran  in  1179,  which  was  before  any  he¬ 
retics  were  punilhed  with  death,  it  is  laid  that, 
“  though  the  church  rejeas  bloody  executions,  it  may 
“  never thelefs  be  aided  by  the  laws  of  the  chridian 
“  princes,  and  that  the  fear  of  corporeal  punilhments 
il  often  makes  perfons  have  recourfe  to  fpiritual  reme- 
*l  dies  And  to  this  day  the  court  of  Inquifition 
not  only  folemnly  delivers  over  to  the  civil  power  all 
thofe  who  are  dedined  to  fuffer  death,  but  even  for¬ 
mally  recommends  them  to  mercy,  where  it  is  certainly 
not  the  wifli  of  thofe  who  exprefs  this  concern  for  them 
that  they  fliould  find  any.  ♦ 

Among  other  methods  of  trying  whether  a  perfon 
was  a  heretic,  we  find,  in  thefe  dark  ages,  one  of  the 
ordeals  of  the  northern  nations,  and  the  lame  that  till 
of  late  years,  was  thought  to  be  the  proper  ted  of 
witch-craft  in  this  country.  For  in  the  perfection  of 

*  Hifloire  de$  Papes,  vol,  iii,  p.  90, 
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the  Albigenfes,  in  order  to  know  whether  *'  perfon  wtor 
a  heretic,  thofe  who  fufpecied  him  threw  him  into 
water,  oil  the  fuppofition  that,  if  he  was  a  heretic, 
the  devil  within  him  being  lighter  than  the  water, 
Would  prevent  his  finking  *.  But  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  the  punilhmOnt  that  was  thought  to  be  the  molt 
proper  for  herefy,  was  burning  alive  *.and  indeed  thk 
was  the  firft  capital  punifiiment  that  was  decreed  for  it. 
There  was  not,  however,  any  proper  capital  punilh* 
ment  for  herefy,  till  the  year  1215,  when  it  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  that  ail 
heretics  fiiould  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magiftratc 
W  be  burned. 

This  peculiarly  dreadful  punifhment,  feeras  t6  have 
been  thought  the  mart  proper  for  herefy,  from  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  was  given  of  John  xv.  6.  as  may  be 
inferred  from  a  bull  of  John  XXIII.  quoted  by  L* 
Enfant  in  his  Hiflory  of  the  Council  of  Pija,  vol.  11.  p, 
$r8.  in  which  he  fays,  “  We  ordain  that  they  be  pub¬ 
licly  burned,  in  execution  of  the  fentence  of  our  Savi¬ 
our,  John  xv.  6.  If  any  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is 
t  aft  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered  ;  and  men  gather 
them,  and  cafl  them  forth  into  the  fire ,  and  they  are 
formed”  The  church  of  Rome,  having  once  employ¬ 
ed  this  horrid  engine,  found  it  fo  well  adapted  to  the 
Tzft  of  her  fyftem,  and  Id  ne cedar y  to  enforce  a  regard 
to  decrees  not  recommended  by  reafon  or  argument, 
that  fhe  had  frequent  recourlie  to  it ;  and  though 
this  was  the  great  eft  of  all  abufes  of  ecclefiaftieal  au¬ 
thority,  it  was  retained  along  with  other  corruption* 

<yf  chriltianity,  by  mcrft  of  the  fir  it  reformers. 

The  bin  ning  of  heretics  was  not,  however,  thefirfl 
kind  of  perfecution  which  the  church  of  Rome  employ¬ 
ed  to  fubdue  her  enemies ;  and  recottrfe  was  not  had  fo 
th  is,  till  other  methods,  and  even  feveral- of  a  very 
Violent  kind,  had  been  tried  without  efFed.  The  fi rfl 
object  that  rouled  the  fanguinary  difpofition  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  was  the  he  re  lies  as  they  were  called, 
of  the  Waldenles,  and  ot  the  Albigenfes,  the  former* 
of  whom  inhabited  fome  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  Alps,  and  the  latter  the  iouthern  provinces  of* 

F  ranee. 

*  Bafi)age  HiRoire  dcs  Eglifes  Reformccs,  vol,  i,  p.  223*1 
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Thefe  people  were  dreadfully  perfecuted  by  Innocent 
III.  who  fir  ft  prohibited  all  manner  of  intercourfe  or 
communication  with  them,  confifcated  their  goods,  dii- 
inherited  their  children,  deftroyed  their  houfes,  denied 
them  the  rite  of  fepulchre,  and  gave  their  accuser's 
one  third  of  their  effects.  But  in  119S,  be  erected 
the  court  of  Inquijition,  the  ohjeft  of  which  was  the 
utter  extirpation  of  them,  in  which  Dominic  was  the 
chief  afior.  Afterwards  he  publiflied  Crufades  againll; 
them,  promifing  all  who  would  engage  in  that  war, 
the  fame  indulgences  that  had  been  granted  to  thofe 
who  engaged  in  the  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  In  coiifequence  of  this,  great  multitudes 
of  them  were  deftroyed  with  all  manner  of  cruelties. 

This  war,  or  rather  mafiacre,  continued  near  forty 
years,  and  a  million  of  men  are  fuppofed  to  have  loft 
their  lives  in  it.  And  of  thefe,  it  is  faid,  there  were 
three  hundred  thoufand  of  the  Crufaders  themfelves  *. 
However,  the  coiifequence  of  this  perfecution  was 
the  fame  with  that  of  moft  others  ;  the  reprobated 
opinion  being  farther  difieminated  by  this  means.  Par¬ 
ticularly,  the  kings  of  England,  and  the  earls  of 
Thouloufe  (who  had  been  the  heads  of  the  Albigenfes) 
being  related,  many  of  them  came  over  into  England, 
where  great  numbers  embraced  their  opinions.  They 
were  afterwards,  imbibed  by  Wickliffe,  and  from  him 
they  pa  fifed  into  Bohemia. 

Perhaps  the  moft  horrible  and  perfidious  of  any 
fugle  aft  of  barbarity,  committed  by  the  papifts,  was 
the  mafiacre  of  the  proteftants  in  Paris,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572  5  when  the  HugonPts  (as 
the  proteftants  in  France  are  called)  were  lulled  afleep 
by  all  the  forms  of  pacification,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rife  upon  them,  and  deftroy  them  all  in  one 
night.  In  Paris,  and  fame  other  towns,  it  took 
effect,  and  great  numbers  were  mafiacred  when  they 
were  altogether  unapprehenfive  of  danger.  Had  this 
happened  in  a  popular  tumult,  it  would  have  been 
more  excufable ;  but  it  was  not  only  a  moft  deliberate 
jiff  of  perfidy,  concerted  long  before  the  time  of  exe« 

*  Bifioire  des  Papes,  vol,  iii.  p,  i&. 
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trrtion,  but  the  king  himfelf,  Charles  IX.  :  bore* -part 
m  it,  firing  upon  his  own  fabjeCts  from  his  window  ; 
and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  gave  folemn  thanks  to  God  for 
this  luaflacre  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  whither  he 
Win! elf  went  in  proceffion.  The  guns  of  St.  Angelo 
were  alio  fired,  and  bonfires  were  made  in  the  ftree'ts 
r>i  xlome  upon  the  occafion  *. 

T he  court  of  Rome  has  even  employed  the  fame 
'loody  methods  to  extirpate  herefies  that  arofe  among, 
tne  catholics  themfelves,  thofe  who  maintained  them 
adhering  to  the  popifii  fy Item  in  general.  This  was 
tne  cafe  with  refpeft  to  fome  Francifcans  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  who  maintained,  that  neither  Chrift, 
.nor  the  apoftles,  had  any  perfonai  property.  This  me  ft: 
innocent  opinion  was  moft  vehemently  oppofed  by  the 
Dominicans^  and  John  XXII.  in  1324,  pronounced  it 
to  be  a  peftilential,  erroneous,  damn  able,  and  blaf- 
phemous  doctrine,  fnbverfive  of  the  catholic  faith 
and  he  declared  all  thofe  who  adhered  to  it  obftinate 
heretics,  and  rebels  againft  the  church.  In  coniequence 
01  this  mercilefs  decree,  great  numbers  of  tlxofe  poor 
Francifcans  were.apprehended  by  the  Dominican  inqui- 
fitors,  and  committed  to  the  flames  f. 

It  would  be  un juft,  however,  to  fuppofe  that  all  the 
members  of  the  catholic  church,  as  it  is  called,  have 
been  equally  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  heretics  by 
theie  violent  methods.  At  all  times  there  have  been 
advocates  for  moderation  among  very  zealous  papifts. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  for  many  centuries  was  efteemed 
the  bulwark  of  the  popifii  caufe,  ‘ maintained  that  reli- 
'  gion  ought  not  to  be  extended  by  force  ;  alleging  that 
no  perfon  can  believe  as  he  would,  and  that  the  will 
fliould  not  be  forced  £.  There  were  alfo  thofe  who 
reinon fixated  very  ftrongly  againft  all  the  perfections 
of  the  proteftants  by  the  papifts,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
I  ranee.  And  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  minds 
of  the  catholics  in  general  are  now  fo  much  enlighten¬ 
ed,  partly  by  reflection,  but  chiefly  by  experience,  that 

Hiftiorc  dcs  Papes,  vol.  v.  p.  28.  +  Mofheim.  vol,  iii,  p.  17& 
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:they  would  no  more  aa  the  fame  things  over  again* 
than  the  proteffcants  would,  who,  as  will  be  feeain  the 
next  fedion,  were  guilty  of  almoft  as  great  exceffes  in. 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 

As  we  are  naturally  more  interefted  in  our  own  hif- 
tory,  I  lhall  mention  a  few  more  particulars  concern¬ 
ing"  the  progrefe  of  perfection  in  this  country.  There 
were  no  penal  ftatutes  againft  herefy,  enaded  by  the 
authority  of  an  Englifh  parliament,  before  the  fifth  year 
of  Richard  II.  in  1382  ;  when  it  was  appointed,  that 
heretics  lliould  be  kept  in  prifon  “  till  they  juilifi- 

ed  themfelves  according  to  law,  and  the  reafon  of 
“  holv  church.”  The  commitment  was  to  be  the  rule 
for  the  chancellor,  after  the  hilltop  had  prefented  the 
name  of  the  offender. 

Afterwards  Henry  IV.  in  order  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  clergy,  procured  an  ad,  in  the  fecond  year 
of  his  reign,  1400,  by  which  convided  heretics  might 
he  imprifoned  and  confined  at  the  difcretion  of  Jthe 
diocefan,  or  of  his  commiffary,  and  thofe  who  refufed 
to  abjure,  or  who  relapfed,  were  to  be  burnt  to  death 
in  fome  confpicuous  place  before  the  people.  By  this 
law  all  heretics  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  hilltops 
in  the  fpiritual  courts,  who  might  im prifon  them  or 
put  them  to  death,  without:  presentment  or  trial  by  a 
jury,  as  was  the  practice  in  all  other  criminal  cafes. 

The  reign  of  his  fon  Henry  V.  vhofe  intereft  it 
was  to  keep  things  quiet  at  home,  by  obliging  the 
clergy,  while  he  was  carrying  on  his  wars  abroad,  was 
very  unfavourable  to  free. inquiry.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  1414,  an  ad  was  made  again  ft  the  Lollards 
or  Wickliffites,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  they 
fhould  forfeit  all  their  lands  and  goods  to  the  king.  In 
this  reign,  however,  it  was  that  the  writ  de  hsevetic* 
comkurendo  was  iffued  from  the  chancery  ;  by  which  it 
feems:  that,  the  heretics  were  taken  again  into  the  king’s 
protedion.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ne- 
ceffary,  or  at  leaft  to  have  been  pradifed,  for  no  fuch- 
writs  are  to  be  found  upon  the  rolls  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  By  virtue  of  thefe  ftatutes,  the  cler¬ 
gy  exercifed  numberlefs  cruelties  upon  the  people 
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there  being  hundreds  of  examples  of  perfons  ;1TmrV 
ed  and  probably  put  to  death  by  them  *  P  °U' 

1  y  Tnc'reaS  ^er2°fef  WaSa"  ^  tI,at"'a5g^ 

before  Tt  reformation,  though  it  benan 

ings  of  Wickl^MdJohn°Hur?,aSBntSftXhC 

affthTb"  rdrn/,1S  the  proP°™°»s  of  Lwbernand 
all  the  books  that  bore  his  name  -rr„  ,  and 

that  no  book  Ihould  be  publiihed  in  li!-,  C  a.decres 

other  city  or  diocefe,  before  t  1  ’  °r  111  anX 

an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpofe  and^0^  k7 

Jirft  who  made  any  decree  of  this  nature  t  d  Th  the 

that  fucceeded  him,  forbad  under  pain  of  exfomm?^5 

cat, on,  the  reading  of  all  the  books  of  hereticT  and 

m  order  to  _  difhnguilh  them,  Philip  II.  ordered  the 

tiiem  to  be  burnt  t-  In  1597,  Clement  VIII  tbim’5 
ed  another  catalogue  of  books  prohibited  /' pubI,!ll‘ 
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Of  P erf ecution  by  P  rot  eft  ants, 

ft  ;r,;£" « 

too  itrong  evidence  of  it. 

In  the  wars  of  Bohemia,  both  the  proteftants  and 
papirts  agreed  that  it  was  lawful  to  extirpate  with  fire 

I  Neak’sHifloryof  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.p  , 

+  Hifloire  des  Papes,  vol.  iv.  p.  ogg.  P  5‘ 

a  nage,  vol.  m.  p.  455.  Hiftoirc  des  Papes,  vol.  i/.  p.  654. 
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and  fword,  all  enemies  of  the  true  religion.  The  pro- 
teilants  acknowledged  that  heretics  were  worthy  of 
«apital  punilhment,  but  they  denied  that  John  Hufs 
was  a  heretic.  Zifka,  the  general  of  the  Huflites,  fell 
upon  the  feCt  of  the  Beghards  in  1421,  and  put  fome 
of  them  to  the  fword,  and  condemned  the  reft  to  the 
flames  *  a  punifhment  which  they  bore  with  the  moft 
chearful  fortitude.  * 

Luther  had  no  idea  of  the  impropriety  of  civil  pen- 
alt  ies  to  enforce  tire  true  religion.  He  only  objected  to 
the  putting  heretics  to  death,  but  approved  of  their 
being  confined,  as  madmen.  He  perfuaded  the  elector 
of  Saxony  not  to  tolerate  the  followers  of  Zuinglius, 
merely  becaufe  he  did  not  believe  the  real  prefence  of 
Chrift  in  the  eucharifl  ;  and  the  Lutheran  lawyers 
condemned  to  death  Peter  Poftellus  for  being  a  Zuing- 
iian.  They  alfo  put  to  death  feveral  anabaptifbs  f  .  It 
was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century 
that  the  Lutherans  adopted  the  leading  maxim  which, 
Mofheim  fays,  had  been  peculiar  to  the  Arininians, 
that  no  good  fubjeft  was  juflly  punifiiable  by  the  magif- 
trates  for  his  religious  opinions  if. 

Mo  file  im  alfo  fays,  that  Zuinglius  is  faid  to  have 
attributed  to  the  civil  magiflrate  fuch  an  extenfive 
power  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  as  is  inconfiflent  with 
the  effence  and  genius  bf  religion  §.  He  condemned 
an  anabaptifl  to  be  drowned,  with  this  cruel  inlult, 
Qtii  iterum  merget  mergatur  ;  He  that  dips  a  fecoml 
time,  let  kim  be  dipped  |j, 

€alvin  went  upon  the  fame  plan,  perfecting  many 
'Worthy  perfons,  and  even  procuring  Servetus  to  be 
burned  alive  for  writing  againft  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  He  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  in  order  to  prove 
the  lawfulnefs  of  putting  heretics  to  death  ;  and  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  lays,  “  Since  the  papifts,  in  order 
44  to  vindicate  their  own  fuperflitions,  cruelly  Hied 
44  innocent  blood,  it  is  a  lhame  that  a  chnilian  magif- 
44  trate  lhould  have  no  courage  at  all  in  the  defence  of 


*  Mofheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  261.  274.  + 

Perfection,  p.  31 1.  f  Vol.  iv.  p.  44o. 
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cc  certain  truth.”  Even  Melancthon,  though  efteemed 
to  be  of  a  mild  and  moderate  temper,  approved  of  the 
death  of  Servetus  *. 

After  the  reformation  in  England,  the  Jaws  againfl 
leretics  were  not  relaxed,  but  the  proceedings  were 
appointed  to  be  regular,  as  in  other  criminal  cafes. 
Ihus  it  was  enacted  in  1534,  that  heretics  fhould  be 
proceeded  againfl  upon  presentment  by  a  jury,  or  on 

■the  oath  of  two  witneffes  at  leafl  f. 

.  When. the  new  liturgy  was  confirmed  by  a  a  of  par¬ 
liament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  1548,  it  was 
ordered  that  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  refufed  to  conform 
to  it,  fhould,  upon  the  firfl  conviaion,  fuffer  fix  months 
imprifonment,  and  forfeit  a  year’s  income  of  their 
benefices  ;  for  the  fecond  offence  they  fhould  forfeit  all 
their  church  preferments,  and  fuffer  a  year’s  impri¬ 
fonment  ;  and  for  the  third  offence  imprifonment  for 
life.  They  who  fhould  write  or  print  any  thing. againfl 
the  book  were  fined  ten  poundsfor the  firfl  offence, 
twenty  for  the  fecond,  with  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods  • 
and  imprifonment  for  life  for  the  third  f. 

Crammer,  whilfl  he  was  a 'Lutheran,  confented  to 
•the  burning  of  John  Lambert  and  Ann  Afkew,  for  thofe 
very  doctrines  for  which  he  himfelf  fuffered  afterwards  ,• 
and  when  he  was  a  facramentarian  he  was  the  caufe  of 
the  death  of  John  Bocher,  ,an  Arian,  importuning  the 
young  king  Edward  VI.  to  fign  the  death  warrant  ; 
and  he  is  faid  to  have  done  it  with  great  relu&arrce 
faying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  if  he  did  wrong,  it 
was  in  .fubmiflion  to  his  authority  (Cranmer’s)  and 
that, he  fhould  anfwer  to  God  for  it. 

Many  were  the  feverities  under  which  the  Puritans 
laboured  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
princes  of  .the  Stuart  family  ;  and  the  Prefbyterians 
were  but  too  ready  to  aft  with  a  high  hand  in  their 
turn,  in  the  fhort  time  that  they  were  in  power  ;  but 
they  were  foon  repaid  with  interefl  on  the  refloration. 
At  the  revolution  they  obtained  pretty  good  terms, 
but  ft  ill  all  thofe  who  could  not  fubfcribe  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  remained  fubjeft  to 

* 

*  Chandler’s  Hifl  p.  321.  323.  f  Neale’s  Hifl.  p.  10.  f  lb,  p.  39.. 
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the  fame  penalties  as  before,  and  a  new  and  fevere  law 
was  made  againfl  the  Antitrinitarians.  This  law, 
which  fubjedts  the  offender  to  confifcation  of  goods  and 
imprifonment  for  life,  if  he  perfifts  in  afting  contrary 
to  the  law,  If  ill  remains  in  force,  though  many  other 
hard  fliips  under  which  Diffenters  formerly  laboured 
have  lately  been  removed. - 

The  perfecution  of  the  Remonffrants  by  the  Calvin- 
iflic  party  in  Holland  was  as  rancorous  in  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  on,  as  any  of  the  popifh  persecutions, 
though  the  penalties  did  not  extend  beyond  banifhme'nt. 

All  the  proteffant  churches  have  been  too  ready 
to  impofe  their  own  faith  upon  others,  and  to  bind  all 
their  poflerity  to* believe  as  they  did.  But  the  molt 
remarkable  public  act  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  hrf- 
rory  of  the  proleifant- church  in  France.  At  a  fy nod 
held  in  1-61-2,-  it  was  decreed,  that  they  who  take  holy 
orders  ihould  take  this  oath.  “  I  whole  name  is  here 
«  under-  written,  do  receive  and  approve  the  confef- 
“  fion  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  in  this  kingdom, 
i{  and  alio  promife  to  peri'evere  in  it  until  death,  and  to 
<c  believe  and  teach  agreeably  thereunto  In 

another  decree,  pa  (Ted  in  1620,  they  adopt  the  decrees 
of  the  fynod  of  Dort,  promifing  to  peri'evere  in  that 
faith  all  their  lives,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  utmoffc  of 
their  power  f.  Is  it  to  be  regretted  that  a  church, 
the  principles  of  which  were  lo  narrow  and  in¬ 
tolerant,  ihould,  in  the  courfe  of  divine  providence, 
be  fuppreffed  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  it  lhall 
feem  fit  to  the  fame  wife  providence  to  revive  the  protef- 
tant  intereff  in  that  country,  it  will  be  more  liberal, 
and  more  deferving  of  the  name  of  a  reformed  chrifiian 
church. 

There  is  too  great  a  mixture  of  civil  penalties  in 
the  ordinary  difeipline  of  the  church  of  England  to 
this  day.  According  to  her  canons,  every  perfon  who 
maintains  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  or  rites 
of  the  church,  or  the  authority  by  which  they  are  en¬ 
forced,  is  declared  to  be  ipfo  facto  excommunicated* 
Many  other  offences,  which  are  properly  civil,  are 

•  .  c 

*  Quick’s  Synodicon,  vol.  i,  p.  34.8.  f  ib.  vol,  ii.  p.  3&V 
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i  .  e  of  a  fpmtual  nature,,  and  arc  pumJted 

ny  excommunication  ;  which  is  nvn  fnU  thf 

and  thp  ua.  -r.  ,  *  icn  IS  lwo-roJd,  the  greater 
tI  r  ‘  ^ ie  ^atter  only  excludes  a  man  from 

but  thr^T’  and  communion  in  the  divine  offices  ; 
t  the  greater  excommunication  cuts  a  man  off  from 

J  r/,th;'^S  in  temporal  affairs  ;  fo 
the  order3  oft  be  church  were  univerfally  ar,d 

°bferved>  the  poor  wretch  muft  neceffarily 
k  h  fi nee  no  per fan  in  the  nation  might  fell  hi  »i 
*®°d»  raiment,  or  any  convenience  whatever. 


SECTION  VL 

The  Hi  ft  or y.  of  Miflakes  concerning  moral  Virtue* 

o  t  ohly  did  the  chriftian  church  adopt  very  wrong; 
and  pernicious  maxims  of  church  difcipline,.  but  chrii? 
tians  have  alio  adopted  very  falfe  and  hurtful  notions 
concerning  moral  virtue  itfeff,  which  is  the  end  of  all 
difcipline  ;  and  it  may  be  ufeful  to  take  a  general 
view  of  thefe  corruptions,  as  well  as  of  others. 
According  to  the  genuine  doctrine  of  reafon  and  re- 
relation,  nothing  is  ot  any  avail  to  recommend  a  man 
f  o  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  inlure  his  future  happi- 
nefs,  befides  good  difpoftions  of  mind,  and  a  habit  and 
condua  of  life  agreeable  to  them,  This  is  the  re~ 
ligion  of  nature,  and  likewife  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
leftaments.  But  the  religion  of  the  heathen  world 
and  that  of  many  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  was  of  a  quite  different  ftamp.  The  heathens, 
having  none  but  low  notions  of  their  Gods,  had  no 
idea  of  recommending  themlelves  to  their  favour,  but 
by  thepunaual  oblervanee  of  certain  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  modes  of  wor/hip,  which  at  bed:  had  no  relation 
lo  moral  virtue,  and  often  confiffed  in  the  moft  horrid 
and  fhameful  violation  of  the  plained:  natural  duties. 

The  pharifaical  Jews,  alfo,  overlooking  the  excel¬ 
lent  nature  of  the  moral  precepts  of  their  Law,  and 
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the  perfect  character  of  the  great  Being  whom  they 
were  taught  to  worlhip,  and  dire&ed  to  refemble, 
attached  themfelves  wholly  to  ritual  obfervances. 
Upon  thefe,  and  on  their  relation  to  their  ancedor 
Abraham,  they  chiefly  depended  for  infuring  to  them¬ 
felves  the  favour  of  God,  to  the  utter  exclufion  of  all 
the  gentile  world,  whatever  might  be  their  characters 
in  a  moral  refpect. 

Our  Lord  and  his  apodles  took  every  opportunity 
of  oppofing  this  fundamental  corruption  of  genuine 
religion,  and  recalled  mens  attention  to  their  hearts 
and  lives.  And  one  would  havC  thought  that,  by  the 
abolition  of  all  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Jewilh  law, 
and  appointing  none  in  their  place  (befides  baptifm  and 
the  Lord’s  fupper,  which  are  exceedingly  ifimple,  and 
have  obvious  moral  ufes)  an  effectual  bar  would  have 
been  put  in  the  way  of  the  old  fuperditions.  But  hu¬ 
man  nature  being  the  fame,  and  men’s  diflike  to  moral 
virtue  operating  as  before,  and  making  them  ready  to 
adopt  fuperftitious  obfervances  as  a  com  pen  fat  ion  for 
it,  pretences  and  modes  were  not  long  wanting;  and 
at  length  proper  moral  virtue  was  as  effectually  exclud¬ 
ed  in  the  chriftian  religion,  as  ever  it  had  been  in  cor¬ 
rupt  Judaifm,  or  heathenifm  itfelf ;  and  as  great  drefs 
was  laid  upon  things  that  bore  no  relation  to  moral 
virtue,  but  were  in  fact,  inconfident  with  it,  and  fub- 
verfive  of  it,  as  had  ever  been  done  by  the  mod  fit- 
perditious^and  mifinformed  of  mankind,  - 

Did  not  both  the  molt  authentic  hid’ory,  and  even 
the  prefent  date  of  religion  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
furnifh  fufficient  vouchers  of  this,  it  would  not,  in  the 
prefent  enlightened  age,  be  even  credible,  that  fuch 
practices  as  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  mention,  could  ever 
have  been  ufed  by  chridians,  as  methods  of  recom¬ 
mending  themfelves  to  God, 

We  find' that  in  early  times  an  undue  drefs  was  laid 
upon  the  ordinances  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fi upper , 
hs  if  thefe  rites  themfelves,  when  duly  adminidered  (to 
which  their  being  adminidered  by  a  perfon  regularly 
ordained  for  the  purpofe  was  confidered  as  neceffary ) 
imparted  fome  fpiritual  grace.  Thus  baptifm  was 
fuppofed  to  wadfa'way  all  pad  ffnfe  5  arid*  the  ad  of  com- 
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mu n ion  to  impart  fome  other  fecret  virtue,  by  which  a 
tit  e  to  the  bleflings  of  the  gofpel  was  fecured  to  the 
commiimcant.  On  this  account,  many  perfons  who 
prote/Ted  themfelves  to  be  chriftians,  deferred  baptifm 
till  ate  in  life,  or  even  to  the  hour  of  death,  that  they 
might  leave  the  world  with  the  greater  certainty  of 
itll  their  fins  being  forgiven,  and  before  any  new  guilt 
could  be  contracted. 

Thofe  of  the  early  Fathers  who  aferibed  theleafl  to 
thfe  rite  of  baptifm,  fuppofed  that  by  it  was  done  away 
whatever  inconvenience  mankind  had  been  fubjected  to 
in  conference  of  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  fothat  they  made 
a  great  difference  between  the  cafe  of  thofe  children 
who  died  baptized,  and  thofe  who  died  unbdptized  y 
and  the  virtue  that  was  aferibed  to  the  Lord’s  fupper 
was  the  foundation  of  all  the  fuperflitions  refpe&ing 

that  ordinahee,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been 
given. 

\\  hen  moral  virtue  had  been  once  aferibed  to  any 
corporeal  action,  inflituted  by  divine  appointment, 
chriftians  were  led  by  degrees  to  imagine  that  a  fimilar 
Virtue  might  be  communicated  by  other  adtions,  oP 
figns,  not  of  divine  appointment,  but  bearing  fome  re¬ 
lation  to  religion.  This  fuperflitions  "ufe  was  firfl 
made  of  the  fign  of  the  crop ,  which,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  was  uled  originally  with  great  innocence,  per* 
baps  as  a  private  mark  of  diflindtion  between  th*. 
chriftians  and  heathens,  in  the  time  of  perfection  ;  or, 
3n  peaceable  times,  to  fliew  the  heathens  that  they 
were  not  afhamed  of  that  very  circumflance  with? 
which  they  reproached  them  the'mofl,  viz.  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  their  matter. 

#  We  firfl  hear  of  this  ceremony  among  the  Monta- 
jtids  5  and  Tertullian,  who  became  a  Montanifl,  makes 
great  boafl  of  it.  In  the  beginning  of  any  bufinefs,. 
fays  he,  going  out,  coming  in,  drelling,  waiting,  eat- 
iug,  lighting  candles,  going  to  bed,  fitting  down,  or 
whatever  we  do,  we  fign  our  forehead  with  the  fign  of 
the  crofs  *. 

In  the  third  century  we  find  the  fign  of  the  cro£  iff 
*  De  Corona,  cap.  ir,  Opera,  p. 
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flill  more  general  ufe,  it  being  thought  to  be  a  defence 
againft  enchantments  and  evil  fpirits  ;  and  no  chrif- 
tian  undertook  any  thing  of  moment  without  it.  The- 
ufe  of  this  fign  was  brought  more  into  failiion  by  the 
emperor  Conftantine,  who  it  is  laid,  made  ufe  of  it  as 
his  imperial  banner  or  ftandard.  And  fo  high  did  this 
fign  of  the  crofs  rife  in  e  ft  i  mat  ion,  in  later  ages,  that 
the  papifts  maintain  that  the  crofs,  and  even  the  fign 
of  the  crofs,  is  to  be  adored  with  the  worlhip  which 
they  call  Latvia ,  or  that  of  the  higheft  kind  *. 

After  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  a  lanftifying  virtue  was 
afcribed  to  holy  water ,  or  fait  and  water,  filch  as  the 
heathens  had  ufed  in  their  purifications,  confecrated  by 
a  hilltop.  An  extraordinary  power  was  alfo  afcribed 
to  lights  burning  in  the  day-time,  to  the  ufe  of  incenfe, 
to  the  relics  of  the  faints,  and  to  their  images  ;  and  as 
the  fuperllitious  veneration  for  the  real  eucharift,  pro¬ 
duced  a  mock  one,  fo  it  probably  occafioned  another  fu- 
perflition,  fomethingfimilar  to  it,  viz.  the  making  of 
little  waxen  images  of  a  lamb, which  were  either  invent¬ 
ed  or  much  improved  by  pope  Urban  VI.  The  pope 
alone  has  the  power  of  confecrating  them,  and  that  in 
firft  year  only  of  his  popedom,  and  in  every  feventh 
year  afterwards.  In  the  fervice  on  this  occafion, 
which  may  be  feen  ill  the  Hiftory  of  Popery,  vol.  iii.  p. 
531,  thefe  Agnus  Defs  as  they  are  called,  are  faid  to  be 
blejfed  and  fanttified,  fo  as  “  by  honouring  and  wor- 
4i  Ihipping  them,  we  thy  fervants  may  have  our  crimes 
**  wafhed  off,  the  fpots  of  our  fins  wiped  away,  par- 
t4  dons  may  be  procured,  graces  bellowed,  that  at  the 
€i  laft,  with  thy  faints  and  eleft,  we  may  merit  to  re- 
41  ceive  eternal  life.” 

Still  greater  virtue  was  afcribed  to  pilgrimages  to 
vifit  particular  churches  and  places,  which  were  re¬ 
puted  holy,  on  account  of  their  having  been  the  refort 
of  holy  perfons,  or  the  theatre  of  holy  actions,  &c.  and 
a  fimilar  virtue. has  been  afcribed  to  the  attendance  on 
particular  ceremonies.  In  1071,  the  pope  promifed 
indulgence  for  all  fin  confefted  by  thofe  who  Ikould 

*  ilofheim,  vol.  i,  p.  20a,  205.  238. 
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a  lift:  at  the  dedication  of  a  church  at  mount  Caffin,  6r  ' 
who  lh  oil  Id  come  to  the  new  church  during  the  oc¬ 
tave ;  which,  Fleury  fays,  brought  an  aftonilhing  con¬ 
cern  rfe  of  people,  fo  that  not  only  the  monaftery,  and 

w>]t0HVn'  bUceVen  tTwne"lghb°Uring  country  was  filled  - 
ith  them.  Sixtus  IV.  in  1476,  granted  indulgences,  - 

by  an  exprefs  and  particular  adt,  to  thofe  who  ihould 
devoutly  celebrate  an  annual  feflival  in  honour  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Mary*,.  This 
fu  perditions  ufe  of  pilgrimages  was  likewife.  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  the  Jubilees  which  have  been  celebrated 
at  Rome,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  among 
the  fefii'vals  that  have  been  introduced  -into  the  chrif- 
tfian  church. 


All  the  popifii  facraments  are  likewife  certain  cere¬ 
monies,  to  the  ufe  of  which  the  members  of  the  catho¬ 
lic  church  afcribe  a  luper natural  and  fanAifying  eifeti 
Upon  the  mind;  and  they  fuppofe  them  to  have  that  • 
Weight  and  influence  with  the  divine  being,  which  no- 
thing  but  real  virtue,  or  good  clifpofitions  of  mind 
can  ever  have.  9 

If  things  quite  foreign  to  virtue  have  nevertbelefs 
been  put  in  the  place  of  it,  we  Oiall  not  wonder  that 
actions- of  real  value  in  themfelves,  and  which,  when 
proceeding  from  a  right  difpofition  of  mind,  are  real 
Virtues,  ihould  have  been  much  magnified,  and  that 
the  act  ons  themfelves  Ihould  have  been  imagined  to  be 
ifieritoTious,  even  independently  of  the  proper  Rate  of 
third. 

Thus,  fince  giving  to  the  needy,  or  being  literal 
for  any  nfefuf  purpofe,  is  generally  a  tell  of  virtue,  it 
is  no  wonder  that,  in  all  ages,..  it ‘has,  by  niany  per- 
libns,  been  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  it.  And'  not- 
Withftanding  the  ftrong  cautions  on  this  head  in  the" 
Telia  men  t,  efpecially  the  apofile  Paul’s  fayhVg. 
that  he  might  give  all  his  goods'  to  feed  the  poor,  and  yet 
be  deftitute  of  charity ,  or  brotherly  love,  this  fpuribud 
kind  ol  virtue  was  never  made  more  account  of,  than- 
ir>  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  chriftfan  church  y  when  ah' 
open  traffic,  as  it  were,  was  kept  up  between  earth 


*  Moftieim,  vol,  iii.  p.  27  r, 
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and  heaven  ;  there  being  nothing  of  a  fpi ritual  nature 
that  they  did  not  imagine  might  be  bought  with  money. 

In  the  eighth  century,  Mofheim  fays  *,  a  notion 
prevailed,  that  future  punifhment  might  be  prevented 
by  donations  to  religious  ufes  ;  and  therefore  few  wills 
were  made  in  which  fomething  was  not  bequeathed  to 
the  church.  For,  of  all  pious  ufes,  in  the  difpofal  of 
Wealth,  the  church  (which  as  it  was  then  always  un¬ 
derflood,  meant  the  clergy  or  the  monks )  was  univer¬ 
sally  deemed  a  better  object  than  the  poor.  Hence 
that  amazing  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  nearly 
threatened  the  utter  extinction  of  all  merely  civil  pro¬ 
perty. 

Obvious  as  we  now  think  the  nature  of  virtue  to  be, 
and  fully  Satisfied  as  we  are,  that  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
cellency  of  it  confifbs  in  its  tendency  to  make  men  hap¬ 
py,  in  the  pofTeilion  of  their  own  minds,  and;  in  all 
their  relations  5  fo  grofsly  has  its  nature  been  roiftak> 
en,  that  not  only  have  things  intirely  foreign  to  it 
been  fubflituted  in  its  place,  as  thofe  above-mentioned, 
but  even  things  that  have  no  other  effect  than  to  give 
pain,  and  make  men  miferable.  This  mo  ft  abfurd  and 
fpurious  kind  of  virtue  began  very  early  in  the  chrif- 
tian  church  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  the  aufterities  to 
which  chriftians  voluntarily  fubjefted  themfelves,  in 
order  to  make  their  peace  with  God  and  fecure  their 
future  happinefs,  almoft  exceed  belief. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  the  firft  corrupti¬ 
ons,  of  chriftianity  were  derived  from  heathenifm,  and 
efpecially  from  the  principles  of  the  Oriental  philofo- 
phy  ;  and  there  are  fimilar  aufterities  at  this  very  day 
among  the  Hindoos.  Their  notion  that  the  foul  is  a 
diltinct  fubftance  from  the  body,  and  that  the  latter  is 
only  a  prifon  and  clog  to  the  former,  naturally  leads 
them  to  extenuate  and  mortify  the  body,  in  order  to 
exalt  and  purify  the  foul.  Hence  came  the  idea  of  the 
great  ufe  and  value  of  fading,  of  abftinence  from 
marriage,  and  of  voluntary  pain  and  torture  ;  till  at 
length  it  became  a  maxim,  that  the  man  who  could 
contrive  to  make  himfelf  the  moft  miferable  here;  fe* 

*  Voh  ii#  p.  &>♦ 
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cures  to  himfelf  the  greateft  fhare  of  happinefs  hereaf- 
ter..  As  the  principle  which  led  to  all  this  fyftem  csme 
om  the  Eaft,  we  are  not  furprized  to  find  the  fir  ft 
traces  of  it  in  thofe  fe&s  of  chriftian  heretics  who 
or  rowed  their  leading  fentiments  more  immediately 
irom  the  principles  of  the  Oriental  philofophy. 

Ihe  Gnoftics,  confidering  matter  and  material  bo- 
ies  as  the  fource  of  all  evil,  were  no  friends  to  mar¬ 
riage,  becaufe  it  was  a  means  of  multiplying  corporeal 
eings  ;  and  upon  the  fame  principle  they  aifo  objefted 
the  doctrine  of  the  refurrection  of  the  body,  audits 
iuture  re-union  with  the  immortal  fpirit  *.  ^  Marcion 
alio,  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Oriental  philofo- 
P  iy,  prohibited  marriage,  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  fielh 
meats,  and  all  external  comforts  of  life,  in  order  to 
mortify  the  body,  and  call  off  the  mind  from  the  ai- 
urements  of  fenie.  Of  the  fame  nature  was  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Bardefanes,  Tatian,  and  many  others  f. 

Some  of  the  heathen  philofophers  in  the  weftern  world 
had  been  tifed,  from  the  fame  principle,  to  exercife 
ft  range  feverities  upon  themfelves  and  their  difciples 
from  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  to  thofe  of  Lucian,  who 
introduces  the’  philofopheT  Nigrinus  as  condemning  fuch 
practices,  and  obfervmg  that  they  had  occasioned  the 
death  of  feveral  perfons  T  The  Greek  philofophers 
had  alio  a  particular  drefs,  and  many  of  them  affe&ed 
to  appear  rough,  mean,  and.  dirty.  The  chriftian 
monks  imitated  thefe  old  philofophers  in  their  garb  and 
appearance,  and  they  were  often  cenfured  for  the  fame 
pride  and  contentious  lpirit  §, 

To  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  corporeal  aufterily,  it 
vai,  pretended,  in  the  lecond  century,  that  Chrift 
eftablifhed  a  double  rule  of  chriftianity  and  virtue,  the 
one  more  fublime  than  the  other,  for  thofe  who  wifhed 
to  attain  to  greater  perfection.  Thefe  thought  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  extenuate  and  humble  the 
ody ,  by  faffing,  watching,  and  labour,  and  to  refrain 
from  wine,  defh  meat,  matrimony,  and  commerce  ||. 
Great  ftreis  was  alio  laid,  both  by  the  eaftern  and 

*  Molheim,  vol.  i.  p  109.  f  lb.  p.  i7&.  180. 

?  Jortm’s Remarks,  vol.  iii.  p»  23.  §  lb,  p.  29. 

(j.MoIheim,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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^edern  philofophers,  on  contemplation ,  to  which  /<?//« 
tude  was  favourable.  By  thus  excluding  themfelves 
from  the  world,  and  meditating  in  ten  fely  on  fublime 
fubjeds,  they  thought  they  could  raife  the  foul  above 
all  external  objects,  and  advance  its  preparation  for  a 
better  and  more  lpiritual  date  hereafter.  Many  chrif- 
tians,  therefore,  and  efpecially  thole  who  had  been  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  before  their  conver¬ 
sion,  were  exceedingly  fond  of  thefe  exercifes.  And 
this  notion,  though  more  liberal  than  the  former, 
which  led  them  to  torment  and  mortify  the  body,  na¬ 
turally  led  them  to  be  very  inattentive  to  it,  feeking 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  in  a  fancied  abdradion  from  all  fenfible  obje&s. 
In  this  Hate  of  contemplation,  joined  to  foiitude  and 
abdinence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  open  to 
many  illufions  ;  fancying  themfelves  to  be  infpired  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  heathen  prophets  and  prophet¬ 
ess  had  fancied  themfelves  to  be,  and  as  madmen  are 
ibill  generally  imagined  to  be  in  the  Ead.  Thefe  pre- 
ten  lions  to  infpiration  were  mod  common  among  the 

Montanids,  who  were  alfo  mod  remarkable  for  their 
auderities. 

In  the  third  century,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
prevailed  much,  we  find  that  marriage,  though  per¬ 
mitted  to  all  prieds,  as  well  as  other  perfons,  was 
thought  to  be  unfit  for  thofe  who  alpired  after  great 
degrees  of  fandity  and  purity  ;  it  being  fuppofed  to 
fubjed  them  to  the  power  of  evil  daemons,  and  on  this 
account  many  people  willied  to  have  their  clergy  un¬ 
married  *«  Origen,  who  was  much  addided  to  Pla¬ 
ton  ifm,  gave  into  the  mydic  theology,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  the  peculiar  practices  of  the  heathen  mydics,  founded 
on  the  notion  that  filence,  tranquillity,  and  foiitude, 
accompanied  with  ads  of  mortification,  which  ex  baud 
the  body,  were  the  means  of  exalting  the  foul. 

The  perverfions  of  the  fenfe  of  fcripture  by  which 
thefe  unnatural  pradices  were  lupported  are  adonilh- 
in.S?.  Jerom,  writing  againd  marriage,  call  thofe  who 
&re  in  that  date  vejfels  of  difhonour  ;  and  to  them  lie 
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applies  the  faying  of  Paul,  They  that  are  in  the  ftejh 
tannot  pleafe  God, 

The  laws  alio  of  chriftian  emperors  foon  began  to 
favour  thefe  maxims.  Conflantine  revoked  all  the  laws 
that  made  celibacy  infamous  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  made  it  to  be  confidered  as  honourable 

I  muft  now  proceed  to  mention  various  other  aufte- 
rities,  which  poor  deluded  mortals,  whom  I  am  afham* 
ed  to  call  cbriftians,  inflided  upon  themfelves,  vainly 
imagining  to  merit  heaven  by  them,  for  themfelves 
and  others.  In  this  I  lhall,  in  general,  obferve  the 
order  of  time  in  which  I  find  ah  account  of  them  in 
eccleliaftical  hiflory  ;  obferving  that  the  fads  I  men¬ 
tion  are  but  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  the  kind,  but  they 
may  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  general  fentiments 
and  fpirit  that  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  church. 

Some  of  the  Myftics  of  the  fifth  century  not  only 
lived  among  the  wild  beads,  but  alfo  after  their  man¬ 
ner.  They  ran  naked  through  the  defart  with  a  furi¬ 
ous  afped.  They  fed  on  grafs  and  wild  herbs,  avoided 
the  fight  and  converfation  of  men,  remained  motion- 
lefs  in  certain  places  for  feveral  years,  expofed  to  the 
rigour  and  inclemency  of  the  feafons  ;  and  towards 
the  conclufion  of  their  lives,  fhut  themfelves  up  in  nar¬ 
row  and  miferable  huts.  All  this  was  confidered  as 
"true  piety,  the  only  method  of  rendering  the  Deity 
propitious  to  them  j  and  by  this  means  they  attrad- 
td  the  higheft  veneration  of  the  deluded  multitude. 
One  Simeon,  a  Syrian,  in  order  perhaps  to  climb  as  near- 
to  heaven  as  he  could,  palled  thirty-feven  years  of  his 
wretched  life  upon  five  pillars,  of  fix,  twelve,  thirty- 
two,  thirty-fix,  and  laflly  forty  cubits  high.  Others 
followed  his  example,  being  called  Stilites  by  the 
Greeks,  and  SanCticolumnares ,  or  Pillar  Saints,  by  the 
Latins  ;  and,  of  all  thednftances  of  fuperftitious  frenzy, 
none  were  held  in  higher  veneration  than  this,  and  the 
pradice  continued  in  the  Eafl  till  the  twelfth  century  f. 

Among  the  popifli  pilgrims  there  is  a  fpecies  called 
Palmers,  from  a  bough  of  palm  which  they  carry  with 
them.  Thefe  have  no  home,  or  place  of  refidence, 
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%trt  travel  and  beg  their  bread  till  they  obtain  what 
they  call  the  palm,  ora  complete  victory  over  their 
fins  by  death  *. 

Many  ot  the  rules  to  which  the  monadic  orders  arc 
-fnbjeft  are  extremely  rigorous.  Stephen  a  nobleman 
of  Auvergne,  who  militated  the  order  of  Grand-mon- 
'tain,  with  the  permiffien  of  Gregory  VII.  forbad  hit 
monks  the  ufe  of  flefh  meat  even  in  ficknefs,  and  ini- 
pofed  upon  them  the  cbfervance  of  a  folemn  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  •fllence  f. 

The  hermits  of  Luceola  in  Umbria  were  not  allowed 
any  thing  of  fat  in  the  preparation  of  their  vegetables. 
They  ate  only  raw  herbs,  except  on  Sundays  and 
Thurfdays.  On  other  days  they  eat  nothing  but  bread 
and  water ,  and  were  continually  employed  in  prayer 
or  labour.  They  kept  a  ftrict  iilence  all  the  week, 
and  on  Sundays  only  fpake  to  one  another  between 
vefpers  and  complines  $  and  in  their  cells  they  had  no 
covering  for  their  feet  or  legs. 

.  .^he  Pertons  the  moil  diflinguiflied  in  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  for  their  bodily  auflerities  and  religious  exer- 
nies,  were  Dominic,  who  was  one  of  thefe  hermits* 
tmd  Peter  Damiani  who  was  his  fpirittial  guide,  both 
of  whom  were  mentioned  above.  This  Dominic  for 
many  years  had  next  to  his  ikin  an  iron  coat  of  mail 
which  he  never  put  off  but  for  the  fake  of  flagellation! 
rie  leluom  paffed  a  day  without  chanting  two  pfalters 
at  the  fame  time  whipping  himfelf  with  both  his  hands 
and  yet  this  was  his  time  of  greatell  relaxation, 
r  or  in  Lent,  and  while  he  was  performing  penance 
ior  otner  perfons,  he  would  repeat  at  leaf!  three  pfal¬ 
ters  a  day,  whipping  himfelf  at  the  fame  time.  He 
would  otten  repeat  two  pfalters  without  any  interval 
between  them,  without  even  fitting  down,  or  ceafin^ 
tor  one  moment  to  whip  himfelf.  £> 

Peter  Damiani  aiking  him  one  day  iff  he  could  kneel 
with  his  coat  of  mail  ;  he  laid.  When  1  am  well  I 
make  a  hundred  genuflections  every  fifteenth  pfalm, 
wh.ch  ,s  a  thoufand  in  the  whole  pfalter ;  and  one  time 
he  told  his  matter  that  he  had  gone  through  the  pfalter 
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eight  times  in  one  day  and  night  ;  and  at  another  time, 
trying  his  utmofl,  he  repeated  it  twelve  times,  and  a3 
far  as  the  pfalm  which  begins  with  Beati  Quorum  ot  the 
thirteenth.  And  in  repeating  the  plalter  he  did  not 
flop  at  the  hundred  and  fifty  pfalms,  but  added  to 
them  the  canticles,  the  hymns,  the' creed  of  St.  Atha- 
nafius,  and  the  litanies,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  old  pfalters.  His  failing  and  his  coat  of 
mail  made  his  ikin  as  black  as  a  negroe,  and  befides  this 
he  wore  four  iron  rings,  two  on  his  thighs*  and  two 
on  his  legs,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  four  others  ; 
and  befides  this  iron  fhirt  he  had  another  under  him  to 
ileep  upon.  Notwithilanding  thefe  feverities,  he  died 
very  old  on  the  fourteenth  of  O&ober,  1062,  which 
day  is  dedicated  to  his  honour  in  the  calendar  of  the 
church  of  Rome  *.  The  auiler.it ies  of  Peter  Damiani 
were  fimilar  to  thefe,  and  an  account  of  them  may  be 
feeti  in  the  fame  hiftorian  t. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  arofe  in  Italy,  a  fed 
that  was  called  the  Flagellants ,  or  shippers,  and  it 
was  propagated  from  thence  over  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  They  ran  about  in  promilcuous  multitudes, 
of  both  fexes,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  both  in  public 
places,  and  in  defarts,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  ladl¬ 
ing  their  naked  bodies  with  the  greateil  feverity, 
fhrieking  dreadfully,  and  looking  up  to  heaven  with 
an  air  of  horror  and  diftradion  ;  and  this  they  did  to 
obtain  the  divine  mercy  for  themfelves  and  others. 
For  they  maintained  that  this  whipping  was  of  equal 
virtue  with  baptifm,  and  the  other  facraments,  and 
that  the  forgivenefs  of  all  fin  was  to  be  obtained  by  it 
from  God,  even  without  the  merits  of  Jelus  Chrifl. 
Thefe  people  at  traded  the  eileem  and  veneration  not 
only, of  tl\e  populace,  but  of  their  rulers  alio;  but  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  joined  by  a  turbulent  and  furious  rab¬ 
ble,  they  fell  into  difcreditf. 

The  Tanfenifls  carried  their  auflerities  fo  far,  that 
they  called  thofe  perfons  who  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives  by  their  exceilive  abflinence  or  labour,  the  facred 
\vUlims  of  repentance ,  and  faid  that  they  had  been  con- 
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fumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love .  By  thefe  fufferings  they 
thought  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  to  bring  down  blefiings  upon  themfelves,  their 
friends,  and  the  church.  The  famous  Abbe  de  Paris 
put  himfelf  to  a  mod  painful  death,  depriving  him- 
felf  of  almoft  all  the  blefiings  of  life,  in  order  to 
fatisfy,  as  he  thought,  the  jufticeof  an  incenfed  God  *. 

So  famous  was  the  devout  nunnery  of  Port  Royal 
in  the  fields,  that  multitudes  of  per fons  crowded  to 
live  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  imitate  the  manners 
of  thofe  nuns  ;  and  this  in  fo  late  a  period  as  the  feVen- 
teenth  century.  The  end  that  they  had  in  view  was, 
by  filence,  hunger,  third,  prayer,  bodily  labour, 
watching,  and' other  voluntary  adls  of  felf-denial,  to 
efface  the  guilt  of  their  fins,  and  tc  remove  the  po] Illa¬ 
tion  of  their  fouls,  whether  derived  from  natural  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  evil  habits.  Many  perfons,  iliudrious  by 
their  birth  and  fortunes  chofe  this  mode  of  life  f. 

Dr..  Middleton  mentions  a  pra&ice  dill  kept  up  at 
Rome,  which  is  equally  blocking  on  account  of  its 
cruelty  and  abfurdity.  “  In  one  of  their  procefiions, 
“  in.  the  time  of  Lent,  I  faw,”  fays  he,  “  that  ridi- 
cul 0 us  penance  of  the  Flagellants,  or  felf-whippers, 
“  who  march  with  whips  in  their  hands,  and  lafii 
<z  themfelves  as  they  go  along  upon  the  bare  back,  till 
“  it  is  all  covered  with  blood,  in  the  fame  maimer  as 
“  the  fanatical  prieds  of  Bellona,  or  the  Syrian  god- 
“  defs,  as  well  as  the  votaries  of  Ifis,  ufed  to  flafii  and 
ef  cut  themfelves  of  old  ;  a  mad  piece  of  difcipline, 
“  which  we  find  frequently  mentioned,  and  as  often 
“  ridiculed,  by  the  ancient  writers.” 

“But,”  fays  he,  “  they  have  another  exercife  of 
“  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  feafon  of  Lent, 
“  which,  under  the  notion  of  penance,  is  dill  a 
“  more  abfurd  mockery  of  all  religion.  For  on  a 
“  certain  day,  appointed  annually  for  this  difcipline,. 
“  men  of  all  conditions  ademble  towards  the  evening 
“  in  one  of  the  churches,  where  whips,  or  laflies  made 
“  of  cords,  are  provided,  and  didributed  to  every 
“  perfon  prefent;  and  after  they  are  all  ferved,  and  a, 
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“  illort  otoce  of  devotion  performed,  the  candles- beins 
„  pUt  0ut’  °t!1  the  r>ng-uig  of  a  little  bell,  the  whole 
„  C0»1Pany  begin  to  ftrip  and  whip  them&lves  near 
a  a,*i  1?,lir>  uri!18  wbich  time  the  church  is  as  it  were 

a  ’  ”othlnS  heard  but  the  noife  of  lalhes 

„  ,  cha,ns*  n”xed  with  the  groans  of  thefe  felf- 
„  ormentors.  The  candles  being  lighted  at  the  tink- 
„  l  fecolld  bell,  they  all  appear  in  their  proper 

Befides  the  idea  of  tormenting  the  body  for  the  good. 

fou[» tlle  1  •atomfts  efpeciallv,  as  1  have  obferv- 
ed  above  had  a  notion  of  exalting  the  foul  by  contem¬ 
plation  fancying  that  the  mind  contained  within  itfelf 
tne  elements  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  they  were  belt 
drawn  forth  by  looking  within;  andalfo  that  commun¬ 
ion  with  God  was  bell  kept  up  by  an  abftraflion  of  the 
mmd  from  all  corporeal  things.  Thele  notions  chiefly 
gave  r.fe  to  what  is  generally  called  myJHcifm,  with, 
wlncn  the  minds  of  the  early  monks  were  much  tinc¬ 
tured,  and  which,  more  or  lefs,. affeaed  moil  of  thofe 
who  had  recourfe  to  bodily  aullerities.  But  others, 
without  taking  any  particular  pains  to  torment  the 
body  gave  themfelves  almoft  wholly  to  contemplation, 
i  his  turn  of  mind,  giving  great  fcope  for  the  flights 
ol  fancy,  produced  very  different  effects  on  different 
■perions  ;  and  in  fome  it  operated  as  an  antidote  to 
the  vulgar  fuperllition  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
which  hardly  any  thing  was  attended  to  for  many  ages 
befides  mere  bodily  exercifes.  For  though  the  ideas  of 
the  Myfhcs  were  very  confufed,  they  had  a  notion  of 
the  neceffity  of  aiming  at  fomething  of  inward  purity 
diftina  from  all  ritual  obfervances.  Nay  thefe  notions' 
led  fome  of  them  (feeing  the  abufe  that  had  been  made 
of  politive  rites)  to  renounce  them  altogether,  even 

thole  of  divine  appointment,  as  baptiim  and  the  Lord’s 
fupper. 

Molheim  fays,  that  if  any  fpark  of  real  piety  fub/ifl:- 
ed  during  the  reign  of  papal  fuperllition,  it  was  among 
the  Myftics,  who,  renouncing  the  learning  of  the 
fchools,  and  the  ceremonies  of  external  woriliip,  ex* 
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horted  their  followers  to  aim  at  nothing  but  internal 
fanCtity  of  heart,  and  communion  with  God,  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  fource  of  holinefs  and  perfection.  Hence  the 
Myftics  were  loved  and  refpeCted  by  many  perfons  who 
had  a  ferious  fenfe  of  religion,  but  he  adds,  they  joined 
much  fuperftition  with  their  reveries*. 

On  fome  perfons  thefe  notions  had  a  very  unfavour¬ 
able  efFe£t.  I11  the  thirteenth  century  there  w'as  formed 
a  fociety  called  the  brethren  and  fifiers  of  the  free  fpirit , 
called  by  the  Germans  Beglmrds  or  Begats>  a  name 
which  had  been  ufually  given  to  thofe  who  made  a 
profeffion  of  extraordinary  piety.  In  France  they 
were  called  Beghines .  They  went  from  place  to  place, 
begging  their  bread,  and  neglecting  all  kinds  of  la- 
—  bour,  as  obftacles  to  divine  contemplation.  They  main¬ 
tained  that  every  man,  by  the  povwer  of  meditation,  and 
calling  off  his  mind  from  fenfible  objects,  might  be  un¬ 
ited  to  the  Deity  in  an  ineffable  manner,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  godhead,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which 
Chrift  was,  and  thereby  became  free  from  all  obligation 
to  laws  human  or  divine..  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
treated  all  the  ordinances  of  the  gofpel  with  contempt, 
as  of  no  life  to ^perfett  mem  Some  of  thefe  poor 
wretches  were  burnt  in  the  inquifition,  andendured  va¬ 
rious  other  perfections  t* 

We  even  find  fome  who  carried  their  notion  of  the 
abftraCtion  of  the  mind  from  the  body  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  fancied  that  when  the  mind  had  attained  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  perfection  by  means  of  contemplation, 
no  aCt  in  which  the  body  only  was  concerned  could  af- 
feCt  it  5  fo  that  they  might  indulge  themfelves  in  any 
fenfual  pleafure  without  contracting  the  lead  defilement 
of  foul.  The  confeq lienees  of  this  opinion  could  not 
but  be  exceedingly  pernicious. 

Some  of  the  fpiritual  brethren  in  Flanders  (and  who, . 
as  Mofheim  fays,  were  patronized  by  feveral  of  the  re-¬ 
formed  churches)  maintained  that  the  Deity  was  the" 
fold  operating  caufe  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  author  of  all  human  actions  ;  and  confequent* 
ly  that  the  diftinCtion  of  good  and  evil  was  groundless 

•  1  . 
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that  religion  conTrited  in  the  union  of  the  foul  with 
Ood  attained  by  contemplation  and  elevation  of  mind, 

ani  *  ?at  w^eri  t^is  was  gained,  all  indulgence  of  the 
appetites  and  pailions  was  perfectly  innocent  Mar¬ 
garet  oretta,  who  made  a  fhining  figure  amongft  the 
Beghards,  and  who  was  burnt  at  Paris  in  1310,  wrote 
an  elaborate  treat ife,  to  prove  that  the  foul,  when  ab- 
.tor  ed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  free  from  reflraint  of  ev¬ 
ery  law  and  may  freely  gratify  all  its  natural  appe¬ 
tites  without  con  trading  any  guilt  f. 

Theie  licentious  maxims  were  afcribed  by  the  Tefu- 
its,  but  probably,  without  reafon,  to  the  Quiet  ills  in- 
general,  a  feet  which  arofe  in  1686,  and  gave  great  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  inquifition  put 
many  of  theie  fedaries  in  prifon,  and  among  others- 
Mol  in  os  who  was  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  and  they 
put  him  to  the  torture  in  order  to  difeover  his  accoin*' 
plices.  Letters  were  alfo  written  to  all  the  bifhops  of 
Italy  to  exhort  them  not  to  fuffer  Quietifm  to  take 
toot  in  tneir  ciiocefes.  But  notwithfLnding  this,  the1 
fed  made  fuch  progrefs  in  a  fhort  time,  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  maiks  of  mortification,  devotion,  contemplation, 
abftradion  of  mind,  and  a  pretended  intimate  union 
with  God,  that  many  perfons  of  condition  adopted 
their  fentiments ;  and  even  fome  cardinals  were  in- 
feded  by  them.  On  this  the  popes  and  the  Jefuits  ex¬ 
erted  themfelves  fo  much,  that  in  a  general  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  inquifition,  Molinos  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprifonment,  and  to  renounce  his  opin¬ 
ions 

This  fed  made  great  p/ogrefs  in  Italy  m  1696,  and 
increased  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  it.  The  pious  Fenelon,  archbifhop  of  Cam- 
bray,  gave  into  this  vifionary  fyfiem,  and  his  humility 
and  excellent  difpofition  appeared,  together  with  his 
weaknefs  of  mind,  and  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  his  readinefs  to  recant,  and  con¬ 
demn  his  own  writings  when  they  were  cenfored  by 
the  pope. 

*  Molheim,  vol.  iv.  p,  ^3.  +  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p,  2o u 

t  Biflgirc  dti  Papes,  vol*  v.  p,  381. 
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Madame  Bourigiion  was  a  woman  who  cljftinguHhed 
herfelf  much  by  an  attachment  to  the  lame  fyftem# 
She  maintained  that  the  chriflian  religion  confided  nei¬ 
ther  in  knowledge  nor  in  pradice,  but  in  a  certain  in¬ 
ternal  feeling,  or  divine  impulfe,  that  arifes  immedi¬ 
ately  from  communion  with  God  *. 

Something  fimilar  to  the  principles  of  the  Quietills** 
axe  thole  of  the  Quakers  in  England  ;  who,  though 
they  are  far  from  fubftituting  any  thing  in  the  place 
of  virtue,  yet  exped  fupernatural  illumination  and  af- 
fiftance,  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  to  form  it  to  vir¬ 
tue.  They  maintain  that  there  is  concealed  in  the 
minds  of  all  men,  a  certain  portion  of  the  fame  light 
or  wifdom  that  exifts  in  the  fupreme  being,  which  is 
drawn  forth  by  felf  converfe  and  contemplation.  This 
divine  light  they  ufually  called  the  internal  -Word ,  or 
Ghrljl  within.  But  many  of  the  modern  Quakers  make 
this  hidden  principle  to  be  nothing  more  than  that  of 
natural  conference,  or  reafon  ;  though  in  this  thev 
certainly  depart  from  the  genuine  principles  of  their 
dneeftors,  on  which  their  fed  was  founded.  The  prim¬ 
itive  Quakers  (even  as  the  more  rigid  among  them  at 
prelent  do)  certainly  pretended  to  fpeak  and  ad  by  the 
fame  kind  of  infpi ration  by  which  the  apofbles  them- 
felves  aded,  and  therefore  they  made  no  greater  ac¬ 
count  of  the  apodolical  writings  or  of  the  feriptures 
in  general,  than  of  their  own  fuggeftions. 

As  the  lad  effort  of  human  ingenuity  and  depravity, 
I  fhall  give  a  fliort  account  of  the  fophiflical  cafuiftry 
of  the  Jefuits  j  a  religious  order  which  arofe  after  the 
reformation,  and  which  Was  for  fome  time  edeemed  to 
be  the  great  bulwark  of  the  papal  power,  but' is  now, 
in  confequence  of  their  becoming  fufpeded  by  the  civil 
powers,  happily  abolilhed. 

_  They  employed  all  the  force  of  their  ftibfle  didinc- 
tions  to  fap  the  foundations  of  morality,  in  order  to 
accommodate  themfelves  to  princes,  and  great  men 
who  generally  chofe  their  confefFors  from  their  body  • 
and  in  procels  of  time  they  opened  a  door  to  all  fort! 
of  licentioufnefs#  Among  other  things  they  repr^fon^ 

*  Mofheimy  vol  v;  p»*  6$. 
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sd  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  what  motives  deter* 
mined  the  actions  of  men  ;  and  taught  that  there  is  no4 
iin  in  tra.nfg  re  fling  a  divine  law  that  is  not  fully  known 
to  a  peri'on  j  or  the  true  meaning  of  which  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  underflood  by  him,  or  that  is  not  even  prefent 
to  his  mind  at  the  time  of  action.  They  alfo  main¬ 
tained  that  an  opinion  or  precept  may  be  followed  with 
a  good  confcience,  if  it  had  been  taught  by  any  one 
doctor  of  confiderable  reputation,  even  though  it  be 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  him  that  follows  it,  and. 
even  of  him  thal  recommends  it.  This  they  called  the: 
doCtrine  of  probabilty. 

They  alfo  held  what  they  called  the  docdrine  of  phi- 
IcfopJu cal  Jitiy  according  to  which  an  action  that  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reaion  might  not  be  offenfivs. 
to  the  Deity.  They  held  that  wicked  actions  might  be. 
innocently  performed,  if  perfons  could  in  their  own- 
mind,  connect  a  good  end  with  them,  or  as  they  ex¬ 
pire  (Ted  it  dived  their  intentions  right..  Thus  a  man  who^ 
kills  his  neighbour  in  a  duel  would  be  acquitted  by. 
them,  if,  at  any  time,  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  from, 
the  principle  of  revenge,  to*  that  of  honour,  &c.- 
Agreeably  to  this,  they  even  held  that  an  oath  might 
be  taken  with  mental  additions  and  refervations.  This,, 
however  does  not  agree  with  their  being  charged  with 
paying  no  attention  to  the  motives  with  which  a&ions 
are  performed  ;  but  it  agrees  very  well  with  their 
maintaining  that  the  facraments  produced  their  effect 
by  their  own  virtue,  and  immediate  operation,  or  what 
they  called  opus  operatum.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  ail  thefe  maxims  were  held  with  perfect  uniformity 
by  them  all  *. 

The  folly  and  wickednefs  of  thefe  maxims  were  ad* 
mirably  expofed  by  the  famous  Pafchal,  in  his  Provin -- 
cial  Letters,  which,  for  their  excellent  compofition,  and 
good  fenfe,  were  read  with  the  utmofl  avidity,  and  ths 
high  ell  approbation  through  all  Europe  ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  whifh  their  doctrines  were  univerfally  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  held  in  the  greatefl  abhorrence  by  all  men. 
Indeed  the  extreme  odioufnefs  of  them  contributed  nc>. 
a  little  to  the  downfal  of  the  order. 

*  Molhciinrvol,  iii,  468;  vol.  iv.  p.  355,  && 
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It  is  a  dangerous  maxim,  not  of  the  Tefuits  only,  but 
of  the  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome  iii  general,  to. 
dittingnilh  between  contrition  and  attrition  ;  allowing 
great  merit  even  to  the  latter,  though  it  confitts  of 
any  kind  of  forrow  on  the  account  of  fin,  even  for 
the  lofs  or  difgrace  that  it  brings  upon  a  man,  without 
any  refolution  to  fin  no  more.  Such  a  forrow  as  this, 
they  fay,  makes  the  facrament  of  pencmce  effectual 
This  was  fettled  at  the  council  of  Trent,  though  the 
protettants  thought  that  it  ttruck  at  the  root  of  all 
religion  and  virtue 

But  the  moll  flagrant  inttance  of  immorality, with 
which  the  church  of  Rome  is  charged,  is  the  holding 
that  no  faith  is  to-be  kept  with  heretics  ;  and«upon  this 
principle  the  council  of  Conilance  a&ed,  when  the  fafe 
conduct  which  the  emperor.  Sigifmond  had  given  to 
John  Hufs  the  Bohemian  reformer,  was  declared  to  bo 
invalid,  as  given  to  an  heretic,  on  which  he  was  ar¬ 
retted  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  From  this  time 
it  was  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  no  promife  made  to  an  heretic  is  binding. 

Pope  Eugenius  authorized  Uiadifiaus  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  to  break  afolemn  treaty  with  Amurath,  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  which  ended  as  it  might  be  wiihed  that 
fuch  horrible  prevarication  might  always  end.  The 
Turk  carried  a  copy  of  the  treaty  into  the  field  of 
battle,  and  difplaving  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  pronounced  aloud,  “  Behold,  O  Jefus, 
“  thefe  are  the  covenants  which  thy  chrittians,  fwear- 
“  ing  by  thy  name,  made  with  me.  Now  therefore, 
lx  if  thou  art  a  God,  revenge  thefe  injuries  to  me,  and 
€e  to  thyfelf,  upon  their  perfidious  heads.’7  The  con- 
fequence  w^as,  that  the  Turks  being  exceedingly  exaf- 
perated,  and  the  chrittians  difpirited,  the  latter  were 
put  to  flight  ;  and  both  the  king  and  the  cardinal  who 
had  urged  him  to  break  the  peace,  and  who  was  along 
with  him,  were  killed  upon  the  fpot. 

I  have  not  found  any  public  or  general  declaration 
on  the  fubjett  of  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics,  but 
that  of  Clement  IX.  who,  in  his  Ads,  printed  at  Rome 

•  / 

^Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  3^8. 
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m  1724,  exprefsly  declares  that  all  promifes  or  ftipn- 

ZiZr-f  '"I  favo-  proteftants,  are  entirely 
' a,‘Kl  y°^  whenever  they  are  prejudicial  to  the 

of  H  IC  aitlV  1 16  falvatl0n  of  fouls,  or  to  any  right3 

bcU  oV  U  fCn  th0Ush  fl,ch  engagements  have 
ten  often  ratified,  and  confirmed  by  oath . 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  catholics  of 

tins  day  would  rejeft  this  doftrine  with  as  much  abhor- 

rence  as  proteftants  themfelves  ;  and  indeed,  if  it  had 

not  been  a  general  opinion  with  them,  that  oaths  and 

fubfcriptions  preferred  by  proteftants  were  binding, 

the  Zfr  T-  b,e  PVen,Wh^  they  /ho,,ld  not  have  taken 
the  oaths  which  have  been  employed  in  this  country 

fn  wJe>Vent  j  lem  -fr° T,  enj°y in8  the  advantages  of  other 
f objects;  and  yet  m  all  the  time  fince  the  government  of 

tin,  country  has  been  proteftant,  no  fuch  inftance  h?s 
been  pioduced.  The  catholics  have  univerfally  fub- 
muted  to  their  exclufion  from  all  places  of  honourand 
pioht,  the  payment  of  double  taxes,  &c.  Sec.  without 
ever  endeavouring  to  relieve  themfelves  by  a  declara- 
1011  or  oath,  which  the  proteftants  fay  they  would 
not  confider  as  binding,  and  for  the  violation  of  which 
they  might,  it  is  (aid,  be  at  leaft  Cure  of  obtaining  an 
absolution  at  Rome.  But  even  there,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  no  fuch  abfolution  would  now  be  given. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  many  other  refpefts  catho¬ 
lics  do  not  lay  the  ftrefsthey  have  been  formerly  taught 
to  do  on  things  foreign  to  real  virtue,  that  is,  to  good 
difpofitions  of  maid,  and  a  good  conduit  in  life  ;  as  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  many  proteftants  are  far  from 
being  free  from  all  luperftition  in  thefe  refpefts.  But 
now  that  the  minds  of  men  feem  to  be  fo  well  opened 
to  the  admiffion  of  religions  truth  in  general,  error*, 
jo  fundamental  as  thefe  which  relate  to  morality  will 
hardly  remain  long  without  redrefs.  It  will  be  happy 
ft,  the  reformation  of  chriftians  in  doctrine  and  difei- 
plme  be  followed  by  a  fuitable  reformation  in  praflicey. 
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The  Hi/lory  of  Miniflers  in  the  Chriflian  Chtirch f  and 
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THE  INTRODUCTION 

T«  E  chriflian  church  was  ferved  originally  (exchi- 
five  of  the  apoftles  and  other  temporary  officers)  by 
Elders  and  Deacons  only  ;  the  former  being  appointed 
for  fpiritual  matters,  and  the  latter  for  civil  affairs. 
They  were  all  chofen  by  the  people,  and  were  ordain¬ 
ed  to  their  office  by  prayer,  which,  when  it  was  made 
on  the  behalf  of  any  particular  perfon,  was  in  early 
times  always  accompanied  with  the  impofition  of  hands. 
For  the  fake  of  order  in  conducting  any  bufinefs  that 
concerned  the  whole  fociety,  one  of  the  elders  was 
made  prejident  or  moderator  in  their  affemblies,  but 
without  any  more  power  than  that  ot  having  a  tingle 
vote  with  the  reft  of  his  brethren.  From  this  fnnple 
conftifution,  it  is  Certainly  altonilhing  to  confider  how 
thefe  fervants  of  the  church ,  came  in  time  to  be  the 
lords  of  it ,  and  of  the  world  j  and  it  is  curious  co  }b- 
ferve  the  various  fteps  by  which  this  change  was  made. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  Hi/lory  of  Chriflian  Mniflers  till  the  Fall  of  the 

Wejlern  F?npire, 

The  fir  ft  change  in  the  conftitution  of  the  primitive 
entireties,  was  making  the  mod  diftinguifhed  of  the 

e!rer?it-°  be  conflant  Prefident>  er  moderator,  in  their 
a  Hem  blies,  and  appropriating  to  him  the  title  of 
(s7rtc7-x,o7ro^)  or  bi/hop,  which  had  before  been  common 
to  all  the  prefbyters  or  elders,  but  without  giving  him 
any  peculiar  power  or  authority. 

Since  the  firft  chriftian  converts  were  almoft  wholly 
irom  the  common  ranks  of  life,  there  could  be  no 
great  difference  in  their  qualifications  for  any  office, 
except  what  natural  good  fenfe,  or  age  and  experience* 
might  give  to  fome  more  than  to  others.  In  this  ftat-e 
ot  things,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  them  could  have 
been  educated  with  a  view  to  any  employment  of  this 
kind.  But  it  was  foon  found  expedient,  and  efpecially 
on  account  of  the  controverfies  which  they  had  with 
Jevvs  and  heathens,  as  well  as  among  themfelves,  that 
their  public  inftru&ors,  and  efpecially  theie  bilhops, 
ihould  be  men  of  fome  learning  ;  and  accordingly 
Ichools  were  ere&ed,  in  very  early  times,  in  which 
young  men  were  iiiftruded  in  l'uch  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  were  found  to  be  moil  ufeful  to  them  in  the 
dilcharge  or  their  minifterial  duties.  Ancient  writers 
fay,  that  the  apoftle  John  eftabliihed  a  fchool,  or  aca¬ 
demy  of  this  kind,  at  Ephelus.  However,  that  which 
was  afterwards. eflahliihed  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
called  the  c at echetic  fchool,  formed  upon  the  plan  of 

thofe  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  was  particularly 
famous.  J 

A  better  education,  and  luperior  fitnefs  for  the  more 
conlpicuoiis  duties  of  chriftian  focieties,  in  expounding 
the  lcriptures,  giving  various  inftruclion,  public 
prayer,  &c.  would  naturally  create  a  greater  differ¬ 
ence  than  had  been  known  before  between  chriftian 
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.sniniflers  and  the  people,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  be¬ 
tween  the  biihops  and  the  elders  ;  and  power  and  In¬ 
fluence  never  fail  to  accompany  fuperior  qualifications. 
But  it  was  feveral  centuries  before  the  common  people 
ceafed  to  have  votes  in  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
whole  fociety. 

The  fir  ft  great  change  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
chriiYian  church,  was  the  exaltation  of  the  prefbyters 
into  the  rank  of  bifhops  in  churches  ;  which  was,  in 
fact,  an  annihilation  of  that  important  order  of  men, 
and  threw  the  government  of  a  church  into  the  hands 
of  one  perfon. 

The  manner  in  which  this  change  took  place  was  gra¬ 
dual  and  eafy.  Whenever  the  number  of  converts  in 
any  place  became  too  great  for  them  to  aflemble  with 
convenience  in  one  building,  they  erected  other  places 
of  public  worfhip  ;  but  confidering  thefe  not  as  new 
and  diflinft  churches,  but  as  branches  of  the  old  one, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  connedion  with  the  mother 
church  they  did  not  ordain  a  new  bifliop,  but  had  all 
the  miniiterial  duty  done  either  by  fome  of  the  former 
prefbyters,  or  by  new  ones  ordained  for  that  purpofe. 

In  this  train  things  went  on  till  at  length  the  mother 
church,  or  fome  of  the  dependent  churches,  fending 
out  more  colonies,  and  to  greater  diftances,  the  bifliop 
of  the  mother  church  (being  the  only  perfon  in  the 
diftrift  who  bore  that  name)  came  to  be  a  diocefan  bifhop, 
whofe  eiders  and  deacons  prefided  in  all  the  feparate 
and  dependent  churches.  Very  few  elders  alfo  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  mother  church,  becaufe  none  were  now  or¬ 
dained  to  that  oifice,  except  fuch  as  lived  by  the  minif- 
try.  The  church  of  Rome  muft  have  been  in  this  ftate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Marul- 
lus  divided  it  (that  is,  all  the  chriflians  in  Rome)  into 
twenty-five  pariihes,  appointing  one  prieib  for  each 
of  them,  to  inflrudf  the  people,  and  to  adminifter  the 
facraments.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  bifliop  to  fend  a 
part  of  the  confecrated  bread,  after  the  adminiftratiou 
of  the  eucharid,  to  each  of  thefe  dependent  churches  #. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  new  churches  were 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  307.  313, 
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ere&edin  placesata  diflance  from  any  capital  town,  they 
were  governed  by  new-made  bifhops,  preibyters,  and 
deacons,  like  the  original  churches.  Bean fobre  fays*, 
that  he  believ7es  one  cannot  find  an  inftance  lo  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  a  church  governed 
by  a  hngle  prefbyter.  Thele  country  bifhops,  called 
choroepifcopi ,  made  but  a  poor  figure  in  comparifon 
with  the  opulence  and  fplendor  of  the  city  bifhops. 
But  before  they  were  generally  abolilhed,  which  was 
in  the  fourth  century,  their  rank  and  power  were  very 
much  diminifhed.  In  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  in  341, 
thele  country  bifliops  were  forbidden  to  ordain  priefts 
or  deacons,  and  had  only  the  power  of  appointing  per- 
Ions  to  inferior  offices  in  the  church.  By  degrees  the 
xountry  bifliops  were  entirely  abolilhed  (though  not  in 
all  places  till  fo  late  as  the  tenth  century)  v/henrurai 
deans  and  arch  priefts  were  inftituted  in  their  place  f. 
After  this  the  fyftem  of  diocefan  epifcopacy  was  fully 
.cftablifhed.  There  were  bifliops  in  capital  towns  only, 
and  all  the  churches  within  their  diftri&s  were  govern¬ 
ed  by  prefbyters,  or  deacons  under  them. 

As  the  diftinclion  between  bifliops  and  prefbyters  has 
been  the  fubjeft  of  much  controverfy  between  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  church  of  England  and  the  Diflenters, 

I  lliall  produce  a  few  more  authorities  to  prove  that 
originally  they  were  the  fame  order  of  men. 

Atfirft  the  oldeft  of  the  preibyters  fucceeded  of  courfe 
to  the  place  of  prefident  among  them.  But  this  cealed 
to  be  the  cafe  even  in  the  age  of  the  apoflles,  when  the 
prefident  was  chofen  by  the  plurality  of  votes,  and 
then  the  title  of  bifhop ,  which  before  had  been  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  preibyters,  was  appropriated  to  him. 
This,  fays  Sueur,  was  in  the  tim«  of  Hyginus  ^ 

I11  the  age  of  Cyprian,  when  diftin&ions  were  made 
among  the  bifliops  themfelves,  and  when  he  himfelf 
was  the  metropolitan  of  the  whole  province,  and  one 
who  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  power  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  clergy,  it  appears  that  even  the  metropo¬ 
litan  bifliop  had  110  more  authority  than  to  aflemble  the 

Hitt,  of  Maoicheifme,  vol.  i.  p.  113.  f  Sueur,  A.D  34.1*  4*§> 

f  A.  D.  t  *2. 
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dergy  of  his  province,  to  prefide  in  their  councils, 
and  to  admonilh  his  brethren.  There  was  no  a  &  of  a 
fpiritual  nature  that  was  peculiar  to  himfeif ;  and  in 
his  abfence  from  the  church,  during  his  perfection, 
every  part  of  his  office  was  difcharged  by  his  preiby- 
ters. 

Chryfoflom  fays  *,  that  when  the  apollle  Paul  gave 
orders  to  Titus  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  he  meant 
bifhops.  For,  fays  he,  he  would  not  have  the  whole 
jfland  of  Crete  committed  to  one  man,  but  that  every 
perfon  ihould  have  and  mind  his  own  proper  cure  ;  for 
lb  the  labour  would  be  eafier  to  him,  and  the  people  to 
be  governed  would  have  more  care  taken  of  them. 
For  their  teachers  would  not  run  about  to  govern  many 
churches,  but  would  attend  to  the  ruling  of  one  only, 
and  keep  it  in  good  order.  Theophyladt  alfo  inter¬ 
prets  the  paiTage  in  the  fame  manner,  faying  that  each  city' 
was  to  have  its  own  pallor,  and  that  by  prefbyters  in 
this  place  the  apoftle  m«ant  bifhops  f.  Oecumenius 
and  Theodor  it  likewife  fay  that  the  apoftle  did  not 
commit  the  charge  of  that  large  ifland  to  one  man 
and  yet  it  is  not  fo  large  as  feme  of  our  diocefes, 

Jerom,  on  the  epiflle  to  Titus,  fays,  that  among  the 
ancients,  pr jells  and  bifhops  were  the  fame ;  but  that 
by  degrees  the  care  of  a  church  was  given  to  one  per¬ 
fon,  in  order  to  prevent  ciiflention.  This  he  proves  at 
large  from  many  paffages  in  the  new  Teilament.  Let 
the  bifhops  know,  fays  he,  that  they  are  above  the 
priefts  more  by  cuflom  than  by  the  appointment  of 
Chrift  §.  The  fame  learned  Father  alfo  fays  that,  at 
the  beginning,  churches  were  governed  by  the  common 
council  of  prefbyters,  like  an  ariilocracy  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  the  fuperintendency  was  given  to  one  of  the 
prefbyters,  who  was  then  called  the  bilhop,  and  who 
governed  the  church,  but  Hill  with  the  council  of  the 
prefbyters  ||. 

At  firft  bifhops  were  appointed  by  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation,  confiding  of  clergy  and  laity ,  as  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  called,  nor  did  any  church  apply  to  the  neigh- 

*  In  Titum,  1.  v.  Opera,  vol.  x,  p.  1700. 

+  Peirce’s  Vindication,  p.  375.  J  lb.  p.  343. 

§  Opera,  vol.  vi.  p,  198.  ||  Anecdotes,  p.  24.  ,54; 
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ir„Dg^?^ at  the  ordi]iation*  Irenasus  vfas 

5  ^  PneP:s  only,  and  fuch  was  the  general  cuf- 

f  J|le  chnrch  of*  Alexandria  till  the  beginning  of 

e  1  t  T  11  Ce"tury.*'  C>7Prian  alfo  fays  that  it  belong- 

j  r  °r  n,e  peop  e  clueP7  to  chnfe  worthy  pallors,  and  to 
retuie  the  unworthy. 

AhfrV!ards  when  a  new  bip^P  was  chofen  in  any 
vuiiich,  it  came  to  be  the  cuftom  to  invite  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  bifliops  to  attend  and  affift  on  the  occafion  ;  and 
Vnile  tins  was  voluntary  on  both  fide s,  there  was  a 
c.eeney  and  propriety  in  it ;  as  it  ihewed  the  readinefs 
vi  tue  neighbouring  bifliops  to  receive  the  new  one  as- 
?  friend  and  brother.  But  this  innocent  cuflom  had 
.  •  c°nfequenceS,  as  the  attendance  of  the  neighbour- 
>mg  bifliops  on  the  occafion,  from  being  cuflomary . 
came  to  be  confidered  as  necejjary  ;  and  as  a  confidera- 
, e  number  had  ufually  attended,  it  came  to  be  a  rule 
taat  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  concurrence  of 
■  [iree\  fne  oP  vybom  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 

Jir  o  j  i  ’  Wllen  he  was  recommended  to  the  blefling 
*  God  by  prayer.  In  the  third  century  this  was  al¬ 
ways  done  by  the  metropolitan  biftop 5  at  leaf!  it  was 
.never  done  without  his  confent  or  order.  The  fecond 
council  of  Nice  ordered  that  bifliops  fliould  be  chofen 
i>y  other  bifliops.  But  in  the  Wed  the  people  preferv- 

■fd.  thcir  *lght  of  chufing  their  bifliops  till  after  the 
f  -jgnoi  Char lemaigne  and  his  fons ;  and  it  was  not 
taken  from  them  till  the  council  of  Avignon  in  io5of. 

1  he  unial  ceremony  in  appointing  a  biihop  was  the 
irnpofitum  oj  hands ,  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  was 
originally  nothing  more  than  a  geflure  which  was  al¬ 
ways  made  ufe  of  when  prayer  was  made  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  perfon.  What  is  impofition  of  hands,  fays 
A  tiffin^  but  the  prayer  that  is  made  over  the  perfon  ^  ? 
Accordingly  we  find  that  this  ceremony  was  not  always 
thought  neceffary.  for  inflead  of  impofing  hands  on 
the  bifliops  of  Alexandria,  they  only  placed  them  oil 
their  chair,  a  cuflom  which  continued  many  centuries §. 


*  Bafuage  Hiftoire  dcs  Eglifes  Reformees,  vol.  iif,  p.  25. 

.  p  P*  24-  t  baptifmo  contra  Donatiftas,  lib.  iii.  can, 
JTvi,  Opcia,  vol.  vn.  p,  4ro,  ^  Bafaage,  vol.  iii.  p.  29. 
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Though  bilhops  were  originally  no  other  than  pref- 
%ters  the  manner  of  their  ordination  being  the  fame, 
and  the  prefbyters  difcharging  every  part  of  the  office 
of  bifliop  ;  no  fooner  was  the  diftindion  between  them 
eftablillied,  than  the  bilhops  began  to  appropriate  cer¬ 
tain  functions  to  themfelves.  It  appears  by  the  act  of 
the  third  council  of  Carthage,  that  whereas  before 
priefts  had  the  power  of  aligning  the  time  of  public 
penance,  and  of  giving  abfolution,  as  alfo  of  confe- 
crating  virgins,  and  of  making  the  chrifm  (or  that 
mixture  of  oil  and  balm  with  which  one  of  the  uncti¬ 
ons  at  baptifm  was  made)  without  the  advice  of  the 
biihop,  all  thefe  things  were  forbidden  by  thefe  canons, 
and  given  to  the  bilhops  *.  But  the  principal  thing 
by  which  the  bilhops  were  diftinguifhed  afterwards  was 
the  power  of  confirming  the  baptized,  when  that  chrifm 
was  applied. 

After  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  Jerufalem  was  ut* 
teriy  deftroyed,  and  the  Tews  difperled,  an  opinion 
began  to  prevail  among  chriflians,  that  their  miniilera 
iucceeded  to  the  characters,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  Jewifh  priefthood  ;  and  this  was  another  fource  of 
honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy.  Upon  this  the  prelby- 
ters  a /Turned  the  flyle  and  rank  of  priefis ,  bilhops  tliat  of 
high  priejls9  and  deacons  that  of  Lcvites  f. 

The  principal  cccafion  of  the  great  diflinction  that 
was  made  between  the  clergy  and  the  people,  between 
the  bilhops  and  the  prefbyters,  and  alfo  among  the 
bilhops  themfelves,  was  their  aflembling  in  fynods,  to 
deliberate  about  affairs  of  common  concern,  a  cuftom 
which  began  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century  $ 
foi  it  cannot  be  traced  any  higher.  By  this  means  the 
power  of  the  clergy  was  confiderably  augmented,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people  diminilhed.  For  though 
at  firlf  thefe  bilhops,  alTembled  in  convocation,  ac¬ 
knowledged  themfelves  to  be  no  more  than  the  deputies 
of  the  people,  they  foon  dropped  that  ftyle,  and  made 
decrees  by  their  own  authority,  and  at  length  claimed- 
a  power  of  preferring  both  in  matters  of  faith  and  of 
difeipline. 

*  Sueur  A,  D;  397,  +  Mofheim,  vol.  i  p.  14$-. 
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For  the  more  orderly  holding  of  theft  afTemblies* 
ome  one  biffiop  in  a  large  diftrici  was  employed  by 
common  confent  to  fummon  them,  and  to  prefide  in 

tnem  >  and  thls  he'ing  generally  the  bilhop  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  or  the  city  in  which  the  civil  governor  re- 
Julea,  he  was  called  the  metropolitan  or  archbifhop. 
ihe  term  Archbilhop  was  firft  ufed  by  Athanafius  af¬ 
terwards  by  Epiphanius,  and  from  the  year  430,  it  was 
common  in  the  church  *.  .  J 

When  the  clergy  of  feveral  provinces  aflembled; 
they  appointed  officers  with  a  more  extenfive  jurifdic- 
tl0n>  and  called  them  Patriarchs,  or  Primates.  This 
laft  term  was  not  ufed  before  the  time  of  Leo  I.  That 
®.f  Patriarch  was  firft-  ufed  by  the  Montanifts,  and  in. 
tone  came  to  be  applied  to  the  five  principal  fees  of 
Koine,  Conftantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and: 
Jerusalem  f,  T  hefe  patriarchs  were  diftinguifhed  by 
particular  rights  and  privileges.  They  alfo  confer 

ated  the  bilhops  of  their  refpecfive  provinces.  They 
a  Tern  bled  them  yearly  in  council,  and  all  important 
con  trover  lies  were  referred  to  their  decifion,  efpeci- 
eially  where  the  biOiops  were  concerned  ;  and  they  ap¬ 
pointed  vicars  or  deputies  to  aft  for  them  in  the  re¬ 
moter  provinces.  Several  places,  however,  in  the  fifth* 
century  maintained  their  independence  on  thefe  patri¬ 
archs  ;  and  both  the  emperors  and  the  general  coun¬ 
cils  were  obftacles  in  the  way  of  their  ambition  f. 

Many  of  thele  abufes  were  promoted  by  the  conftitu- 
ffions  of  Conftantine,  who  was  the  firft  perfon  that  af- 
ftmbled  a  general  council ,  to  which  all  the  bilhops  of 
Ine  chriftian  world  were  invited.  Having 'made  a  new 
divifion  of  the  empire  for  civil  purpofes,  he  adapted 
the  external  government  of  the  church  to  it.  When 
this  divihon  was  completed,  thole  who  make  the  cor-- 
refpondence  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  govern¬ 
ments  the  mod  exa &,  lay  that  the  bi/hops  correiponded" 
to  thefe  magiftrates  who  prefided  over  tingle  cities  ; 
the  metropolitan ,  or  archbijhop ,  to  the  proconfuls  or 
jpvefidents  of  provinces,  comprehending  feveral  cities  y 
the  primates  to  the  emperors  vicars,  or  lieutenants, 

*  $u*ar,;  A,  D»  i  Ib»  J}  vq],  i.  p.  37a*. 
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each  of  whom  governed  in  one  of  the  thirteen  great 
diocefes,  into  which  the  whole  empire  was  divided  ; 
and  the  patriarchs  to  the  prefetii  prcetorii,  each  of  whom 
had  feveral  diocefes  under  them.  But  it  is  not  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  fubdivifion  was  ever  exactly  obferved. 
However,  the  government  of  the  church  anfwered 
much  more  exadtly  to  the  government  of  the  date  in 
the  Eaft  than  in  the  Weft  'j  and  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Africa  there  was  little  or  no  correfpondence  between 
them  *. 

In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  a  bifhop  in  a 
metropolitan  city  acquired  the  power  of  ordaining  and 
depofing  the  bifhops  of  the  cities  dependant  upon  his 
metropolis,  and  alio  of  terminating  their  differences 
and  providing  for  their  wants- in  general.  But  this 
power  was  not  abfolute  ;  Once  the  metropolitan  could 
do  nothing  without  the  confent  of  the  bifhops  of  the 
province.  There  were  alfo  fome  bifhops  who  had  only 
the  title  of  metropolitan,  without  any  power  annexed 
to  it  f. 

As  the  metropolitans  followed  the  rank  of  their 
metropolis,  fo  the  patriarchs  or  Exarchs ,  as  they  were 
fometimes  called,  followed  the  condition  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  cities  of  their  diocefe.  Thus  as  Antioch  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  Eaff,  containing  fifteen  provinces, 
the  bifhop  of  that  city  exercifed  a  jurifdi&ion  over  all 
the  metropolitans,  having  a  power  of  affembling  the 
councils  of  the  diocefes,  &c  Conftantinople  being 
made  the  feat  of  the  empire,  the  bifhop  of  it,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  title  of  metropolitan,  or  even  of  Exarch, 
was  fir  ft  honoured  with  that  of  Patriarch  as  more  ex- 
preffive  of  dignity  and  pre-eminence  ;  and  thence  he 
took  occafion  to  give  a  greater  extent  to  his  patriarch¬ 
ate,  fo  as  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  Rome  §. 

As  the  higher  clergy  rofe  above  the  inferior,  fo  thefe 
were  not  wanting  to  themfelves,  but  magnified  their 
refpe&ive  offices  in  proportion.  In  the  fourth  century 
thole  prefbyters  and  deacons  who  filled  the  fir  ft  ftations 
of  thole  orders,  obtained  the  name  of  arch- prefbyters 

*  Anecdotes;  p.  7$,  +  lb,  p.  63.  }  lb,  p.  65.  §  lb.  p.  73, 
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and  arch-deacons,  and  alfo  obtained  more  power  thafr 

°f  the‘r,  b!!ethren  *'  l£  was  a  confiderable 
time,  however,  before  the  offices  of  priefts  and  dea¬ 
cons  came  to  be  confounded  as  they  now  are  in  many 
reipefts.  But  when  there  was  peculiar  profit  or  honour 
m  any  of  the  funaions  of  deacons  or  archdeacons, 
they  were  occafionally  bellowed  upon  the  priefts,  who 
retained  the  name  of  the  lower  office.  An  inftance  of 
tnis  we  have  not  only  in  the  prefent  office  of  archdea- 

C°\m  th®  chu1rch  of  England,  but  in  the  deans  and- 
diopters  of  cathedral  churches. 

In  confequence  of  all  thefe  changes,  there  did  nor 
remain  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fourth  century,  ft, 
much  as  a  lhadow  of  the  ancient  comlitution  of  the 
chriftian  church  ;  the  privileges  of  the  prefby.ters  and 
people  having  been  ufurped  by  the  bilhops,  who  did 
not  tail  to  affume  the  Hate  and  dignity  fuited  to  their 
new  diftinaions.  Indeed,  long  before  this  time,  and 
even  before  the  empire  became  chriftian,  a  fpirit  of 
pride  and  ambition,  that  very  fpirit  againft  which  our 
iaviour  fo  frequently  and  earneftly  cautioned  his  dif- 
ciples,  had  got  fall  hold  of  many  of  the  chriftian 
bilhops.  We  find  in  the  writings  of  Cvprian,  that  in 
his  time  many  hilltops  affumed  great  ftate,  with  l'plen- 
did  e  n  fig  ns  of  power,  as  a  princely  throne,  furroimd- 
ed  with  officers,.  & c.  The  prefbyters  and  deacons  alfo 
imitated  them  in  fome  meafure  ;  and  this  latl  order  - 
being  above  the  offices  to  which  they  were  originally 
appointed,  had  them  done  by  inferior  officers  created 
on  pnrpofe,  as  doos  keepers,  readers,  grave  diggers,  &c. 

t  he  pride  of  the  biihops  was  fo  great  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  they  fet  themfelves  fo  much  higher  than - 
tlie  pi  ielts,  that  flsrius  a  Semiarian,  and  a  great  re¬ 
former,  thought  it  neceffary,  to  urge  among  his  prin¬ 
cipal  tenets,  that  bilhops  were  not  diftinguilhed  from 
prefbyters  by  any  divine  right  ;  but  that,  according 
to  th.e  New.  Teftament,  their  office  and  authority  was- 
ihtirely  the  fame.  His  doftrine  in  general,  by  which 
he  endeavours  to  bring  the  difcipline  of  the  church  to 
iffi  priftine  ftate,  excited  mttch.difturbance  in  feverai- 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor  f. 

*  Mofheim,  vol.  i,  p.  290.  +  lb,  voJ.  i.  p.  314. 
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The  Wealth  and  power  of  the  bifhops  of  the  greater 
fees  were  foon  very  confiderable,  fo  as  tu  make  them 
refemble  princes.  Tretextatus,  defigned  confu',  being 
preifed  to  embrace  chriftianity,  faid,  according  to  Mar- 
cellinus,  “  Make  me  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  I  will  be- 
* i  come  a  chriftian.”  And  yet  the  propriety  of  the 
clergy  in  general  having  no  independent  fortunes,  as 
well  as  their  not  enriching  their  families  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  was  very  evident  in  thofft- 
times.  Conftantine  prohibited  by  an  edid  any  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the* church.  Jerom  was  of  opinion 
that  none  of  the  clergy  fhould  have  any  property  of 
their  own  ;  and  Auftin  admitted  none  into  his  church 
who  did  not  fir  ft  difpofe  of  all  their  goods.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  this  abfolutely  neceffary,  but  only 
for  their  greater  perfection  *. 

Sometimes  the  revenues  of  a  church  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  ;  and  in  that  . 
cafe  it  was  not  thought  improper  that  they  fhould  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  own  maintenance  by  their  labour.  I11 
fome  cafes  this  was  ezprefsly  enjoined.  Thus  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage,  held  in  389,  ordered  the 
clergy  and  monks  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  fome 
trade,  provided  it  did  not  divert  them  from  the  duties 
of  their  office  f. 

It  was  very  early  thought  to  be  of  great  importance 
that  the  clergy  fhould  have  no  fecular  care  that  would 
engage  much  of  their  thoughts,  and  attention.  The 
apoftolical  canons,  which,  though  fpurious,  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  fourth  century,  order  that  bifhops  fhould 
not  meddle  with  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  ; 
and  that  if  they  did,  they  fhould  be  depofed.  The 
fame  orders  were  given  by  the  councils  of  Chalcedon, 
Carthage,  Ments,  &c.  Nay,  it  appears  by  the  letters 
of  Cyprian,  that  a  clergyman  could  not  even  be  a 
guardian  or  truilee  to  a  child.  With  this  view  Con¬ 
ftantine  exempted  the  clergy  from  all  public  and  civil 
employments.  But  for  the  fake  of  gain,  the  clergy 
of  thofe  times  were  too  re.dy  to  undertake  any  cilice 
or  employment  whatever,  Chryfaftom  laments  .that 

*  Simon  on  Church  Revenues,  p.  24,  fi  Sueur,  A,  D.  389, 


ecclefiaftics,  abandoning  the  care  of  fouls,  be  cat; 

e  wards,  and  farmers  of  taxes,  employments  unb 
coming  their  holy  minirtry.  Biihops,  he  faid,  ihou 

i  'Ve  ‘10t)llng  but  food  and  raiment,  that  thev  mav  n< 
nave  their  defires  drawn  after  worldly  things  * 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  Conftantine  a, Mother  en 
perors  reiealed  the  clergy  from  all  obligation  to  dutb 
>i  a  civil  nature,  they  gave  them  fecular  bulinefs  in  ai 
a  lother  way  viz.  by  enforcing  the  rules  of  church  di 

^  frV1  ,  V  biihops  the  cognizance  of  a 

ecclefiaftical  affairs, and  eccleliaftica!  perfons.fnch  as  ha 
befor  e  been  brought  to  the  fecular  judges  f,  and  T„fti, 
wn  great  iy  enlarged  this  kind  of  authority  *.  The  clers 
having  thus  tailed  of  civil  power,  foon  got  a  fondue 
lor  it,  which  required  to  be  reftrained.  So  early  as  th 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  it  Was  complained  that  th 
b.fltops_  willted l  to  extend  their  jurifdiflion,  and  in  452 
alentinian  III.  made  a  law,  declaring  that  a  bilbo 

nau  no  power  to  judge  even  the  clergy,  but  with  thei 
own  confent  §. 


.  r^is  aSe>antl  indeed  much  later,  it  was  far  from  be 
Jng  thought  improper  that  th e general  regulation  of  ec- 
ciefiaflicax  matters  ihould  be  in  the  hands  of  the  fupremt 
civj1  power.  Conftantine  made  many  laws  in  ecclefi- 
aftical  matters,  as  concerning  the  age,  the  qnalifica- 
■ion,  and  duties  of  the  clergy  5  and  Juftmian  added 
many  more.,..  Appeals-  were  made  to  the  emperors 
ttgamfl  tne  injuftice  of  the  iynods.  They  received  them 
and  appointed  fuch  biihops  to  hear  and  try  the  caufes! 
as  happened  to  be  about  the  court..  The  emperors 
called  feveral  councils,  they  even  fat  in  them,  and  con¬ 
firmed  their  decrees.  This  was  the  conftant  practice 
J  Roman  emperors,  both  in  the  Ea ft  and  in  the 
Weft  ;  and  when  the  empire  was  divided  into  many 

leder  Sovereignties,  thofe  petty  princes  continued  to 
ad  the  fame  part. 

Though  the  regulations  eflabliihed  by  the  clergy 
were  numerous  in  the  time  of  Conftantine,  thev  con¬ 
tained  nothing  that  could  juftly  excite  the  jealoufy  of- 


*An  1  Tim.  v.  17.  Opera,  vol.  x.  p.  1605.  +  Sueur,  A.D.  35$.- 

f  Anecdotcsj  p.  125,  §  Fleury’s  feventh  Difcourfe,  p.  9., 
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the  emperors  ;  becaufe  it  was  then  univerfally  agreed, 
that  the  emperors  ought  to  regulate  the  ecclefiaflical 
difcipline.  One  book  of  the  Theodofian  code  is 
wholly  employed  on  regulations  refpe&ing  the  perfons 
and  goods  of  ecclefiaflics  #. 

A  kind  of  ecclefiaflical  power  was  alfo  allowed  to 
many  rich  laymen,  as,  in  many  cafes,  they  had  the 
appointment  of  the  biiliops  ;  at  lead:  they  could  not  be 
appointed  without  their  confent.  This  right  of  Patron - 
age  was  introduced  in  the  fourth  century,  to  enco®r~ 
age  the  opulent  to  eredl  a  number  of  churches  ;  which 
they  were  the  more  induced  to  do,  by  having  the  pow¬ 
er  of  appointing  the  miniflers  who  were  to  officiate  in 
then?.  And  it  was  an  old  heathen  opinion,  that  nations 
&nd  provinces  were  happy,  and  free  from  danger,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  temples  they  con¬ 
tained  f. 

As  it  was  deemed  inconfiflent  with  the  clerical  char- 
after  to  have  any.  fecular  concerns,  fo  in  this  age  this 
idea,  together  with  that  of  the  greater  purity  of  the 
unmarried  ftate,  made  it  to  be  thought  not  quite  prop¬ 
er  for  the  clergy  to  have  wives  and  families,  led:  their 
thoughts  diould  be  diflrafted  by  the  cares  of  this  life  ; 
though  marriage  was  not  abfolutely  prohibited  to  the 
priefls.  This  rigour  was  introduced  by  the  Monta^- 
ifts.  Thefe  condemned  all  fecond  marriages,  and  this 
opinion  of  theirs  generally  prevailed  among  chriflians 
afterwards  .5  and  not  only  did  they  refufe  to  admit  to 
the  priefthood  thole  who  had  been  married  twice,  but 
•even  tlicfe  who  were  married  at  all. 

So  much  were  the  minds  of  chriflians  in  general  ira- 
prefled  with  thefe  fentiments,  at  the  time  that  the  em¬ 
pire  became  chriflian,  that  it  was  propofed  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  that  the  biiliops,  priefls  and  deacons,  diould 
ceafe  to  cohabit  with  the  wives  which  they  had  marri¬ 
ed  while  they  were  laymen.  But  at  the  inflance  of 
Ptphnutius,  a  venerable  old  confeflor,  this  did  not  pafs 
into  a  decree  5  and  therefore  thefe  Fathers  contented 
themfelves,  with  ordering  that  priefls  who  were  not 
already  married  diould  abltain  from  it.  But  even  be- 

#  Anecdotes,  p.  99.  +  Mofkeim,  vol.  iii,  p.  3oj. 
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iore  this,  viz.  at  a  fynod  held  at  Elvira,  in  Spain,  in 
the  year  306,  celibacy  was  abfolutely  enjoined  to 
pneits,  deacons,  and  fub-deacons  *.  However,  not- 
vvithltanding  thefe  regulations,  and  every  provifion 
that  was  made  afterwards  to  fecure  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  fupported  by  the  general  opinion  of  chriftians, 
the  marriage  of  priefts  was  not  uncommon  in  many 

parts  of  the  chriftian  world,  quite  down  to  the  reform- 
ation. 

When  learning  became  lefs  common  among  the  laitv 
in  the  weflern  parts  of  the  world,  even  the  clergy 
were  often  found  to  be  very  ignorant ;  though  it  was 
remarkable  that  there  was  more  literature  at  this  time 
in  Britain,  which  had  then  fuffered  lefs  by  the  invafion 
of  barbarous  nations,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  When  Con  flan  tine  had  appointed  a  council  at 
Con  ilantmople,  Agathon  bifhop  of  Rome,  made  an 
apology  for  the  two  bifhops  whom  he  fent  thither  as  his 
legates,  on  account  of  their  want  of  learning  ;  faying, 
that  to  have  had  a  theologian ,  he 'mull  have  fent  to 
England  f.  Even  in  the  Eall  feveral  bifhops  at  the 
councils  of  Ephelus  and  Chalcedon  could  not  write,  fo 
that  other  perfons  ligned  the  decrees  for  them 

It  was  in  part  to  provide  for  the  better  inflruaion  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  part  alfo  in  imitation  of  the  monaf- 
tic  life,  which  rofe  in  its  credit  as  the  clergy  funk  in  the 
public  eileem,  that  firll  Eufebius  billiop  of  Verceil, 
and  after  him  Auftin,  formed  in  his  houfe  a  fociety  of 
eccleliaftics,  who  lived  in  common,  having  him,  the  bi¬ 
lliop,  for  their  father  and  mailer  5  and  in  time  this 
Inflitution  gave  rife  to  the  canons  and  prebends  of  ca¬ 
thedral  churches  §, 


^  f  *  Sueur,  A.  D.  306.  +  Ibid.  A.  D.  680. 

i  Jortm’s  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  277.  •  §  Sueur,  A.  D,  agj. 
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SECTION  II. 

■* The  Hiflory  of  the  Clergy  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  Weft ,  to  the  Reformation , 


In  the  former  period  we  have  feen  a  very  confidera* 
ble  departure  from  the  proper  character  of  prefbyters 
or  biihops,  in  thofe  who  bore  that  title  in  the  chriftian 
church.  But  in  this  we  fliall  fee  a  much  greater  de¬ 
parture,  and  through  the  increaling  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition  in  the  laity,  we  flial  1  find  fucha  degree  of  power 
affumed  by  the  clergy,  as  was  nearly  terminating  in  the 
entire  fubjection  of  every  thing  to  their  will.  But  in 
-the  mean  time  the  different  orders  of  thofe  who  fuf~ 
tained  a  religious  charadter  were  a  check  upon  each 
other. 

In  the  firfl  place  I  fhall  repeat  what  was  obferved 
with  another  view  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  viz. 
that  a  confiderable  change  took  place  in  the  idea  of  the 
powers  fuppofed  to  be  given  to  prielts  by  their  ordina¬ 
tion.  Originally  nothing  was  neceffary  to  the  confer- 
ing  of  holy  orders  but  prayer ,  and  the  impofition  isf 
hands .  But  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubflantiation* 
a  new  form  was  obferved,  viz.  the  delivery  to  the 
prieflof  the  veffels  in  which  the  eucharift  was  celebrat¬ 
ed,  with  aform  of  words,  exprelling  the  communication 
of  a  power  of  offermg  facrifices  to  God ,  ^nd  of  celebrate 
ing  majfes.  Alfo  a  new  benediction  yvas  added,  which 
relpected  the  new  dodtrine  of  penance  and  ablolution. 
For  the  bifliop,  in  laying  on  his  hands,  fays,  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghofl .  Whafe  Jins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted , 
and  whofe  fins  ye  retain  they  are  retained.  According 
to  the  i’yftem  now  received  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
priefts  have  two  diftindt  powers,  viz.  that  of  confecrat - 
$ng,  and  that  of  abfolving .  They  are  ordained  to  the 
former  by  the  delivery  of  the  veffels,  and  to  the  latter 
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by  the  bifhop  alone  laying  on  his  hands,  and  faying.  Re- 
ceive  ye  the  Holy  Qhofl ,  &c.  And  it  is  faid  that  the  bi- 
Ihop  and  priefts  laying  on  their  hands  jointly ,  which 
from  ancient  cuflom  is  fbill  retained  among  them,  and 
which  was  the  only  proper  ceremony  of  ordination,  is 
nothing  more  than  declaring,  as  by  their  fuffrage,  that 
fuch  a  perfoia  ought  to  be  ordained  ■*, 

In  the  former  period  we  fa w  that  the  bifliops  began 
to  referve  to  themlelves  the  power  of  confirming  after 
fcaptifm.  This  was  fully  averted  in  this  period. 
When  the  Bulgarians  were  converted  to  chriflianity, 
which  was  in  the  ninth  century,  and  their  priefls  had 
both  baptized  and  confirmed  the  new  converts,  pope 
Nicholas  fent  bifhops  among  them,  with  orders  to  con¬ 
firm  even  thofe  who  had  been  already  confirmed  by  the 
priefls  f.  However,  when  the  do&rine  of  tranfub- 
ilantiation  was  eftabliflied,  it  was  not  poffible  that  the 
bilhops,  with  refpedt  to  their  fpiritual  power,  ihonld 
iland  higher  than  the  priefls  :  for  what  power  can  be 
fuperior  to  that  of  making  a  God  ?  And  yet  we  find 
that  the  fchoolroen  endeavoured  to  make  the  episcopate 
to  be  a  higher  degree  and  extenfion  of  the  priefthood. 

In  .this  period  the  priefls  aflumed  leveral  new  badges, 
•or  figna  of  their  chara&er,  ,and  thefe  were  generally 
borrowed  from  the  heathen  ritual.  Thus  the  J haven 
head  and  furplices  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian 
priefls,  and  the  crofier ,  or  paforal  fluff,  was  the  lituus 
.of  the  Roman  augurs 

Now  alfo  we  find  what  feems  to  be. a  quite  new  or¬ 
der  in  the  church,  but  in  facl  it  was  only  an  extenfion 
,©f  power  an  the  orders  that  exifled  before,  without  any 
addition  to  the  fpiritual  character.  This  is  the  rank 
of  Cardinal  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Thefe  cardinals, 
though  they  were  not  heard  of  in  former  times,  now 
have  the  rank  of  princes  in  the  church,  with  the  foie 
power  of  chufing  the  pope.  It  is  about  the  end  of  the 
jfizth  century,  and  efpecially  in  the  letters  of  pope 
Gregory,  that  we  firfl  meet  with  the  term  cardinal 
■priefls  and  cardinal  deacons,  but  they  were  them  in  ma- 
py  other  churches,  befides  that  of  Rome  §. 

*  3urnct  on  the  Articles,  p.  355.  f  lb.  p.  338. 

J  H'iflory  ot  Popery,  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  355.  §  Anecdotes,  p,  22a. 
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As  the  term  cardinal  fignifies  chief  \  or  the  principal, 
the  cardinal  priefls  in  the  church  of  Rome  are  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  have  been  thole  priefls  whom  Marnllus, 
mentioned  above,  fet  over  the  twenty-five  parillies  in¬ 
to  which  he  divided  the  church  of  Rome,  with  priefls 
and  deacons  under  them,  fo  that  being  next  in  rank  to 
the  pope,  they  rofe  in  power  and  wealth  as  he  did. 
But  till  the  eleventh  century  thefe  cardinal  priefls  held 
no  confiderable  rank,  and  they  were  not  admitted  into 
their  councils,  till  the  year  564*  Or,  though  they 
might  ailift  at  them,  and  "iikewife  at  the  nomination  of 
the  popes,  as  part  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  they  were 
always  named  after  the  bilhop  ;  but  from  this  time  it 
became  the  interefl  of  the  popes  to  advance  their  dig¬ 
nity.  Still,  however,  there  remain  traces  of  their 
former  rank.  For  the  popes  never  call  themfelvcS 
cardinals,  but  bifhops.  They  alfo  call  hilltops  their 
brothers ,  hut  the  cardinals 'their  beloved  children. 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1059  that  the  cardinals  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  necefiarily  joined  with  the  clergy  in  the 
election  of  a  pope,  but  about  a  hundred  years  alter 
this  they  obtained  of  Alexander  III.  that  they  Ihould 
have  the  foie  nomination  ;  and  fince  that  time  they 
have  been  continually  gaining  new  privileges  and  dig¬ 
nities.  They  are  now  conhdered  as  the  pope’s  great 
council,  and  no  oath  of  fidelity  is  required  of  them. 
Innocent  IV.  in  1244,  ordained  tiiat  when  the  cardi¬ 
nals  rode  out  they  ihould  always  wear  a  red  hat,  to 
fiiew  that  they  were  ready  to  filed  their  blood  in  the 
caufe  of  the  church  ;  and  Paul  II.  about  the  year  1471 , 
ordained  that  they  Ihould  wear  robes  of  fcarlet. 
Whereas  all  other  perfons,  even  kings  and  emperors, 
muft  kifs  the  pope’s  toe,  the  cardinals  kifs  his  hands  and 
mouth.  If  a  cardinal  accidently  meets  a  criminal  go¬ 
ing  to  execution  he  has  a  power  of  faving  his  life  ;  and 
it  is  laid  that  none  of  them  can  be  condemned  for  a 
crime  but  by  feventy-two  witnefles  if  he  be  a  cardinal 
biihop,  fixty-two  if  he  be  a  cardinal  pried,  and  twen¬ 
ty -feven  if  he  be  a  cardinal  deacon  *. 

In  very  early  times  we  find  a  number  of  inferior 

*  Kiftory  of  Popery,  vol.  ill.  p.  53. 
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offices  in,  the  churches,  with  names  fuited  to  their  btt- 
Imels,  as  readers ,  fub-deacons,  & c.  None  of  thefe, 
howcyer  were  confidered  as  diftind  orders  of  clergy, 
out  the  laft  is  enumerated  as  fuch  by  pope  Eugenius. 

Another  order  of  clergy  took  its  rife  in  thefe  dark 
age,  and  was  fuggefted  by  the  great  corruption  both 
ot  the  clergy  and  the  monks  in  the  feventh  century  ; 

J  1CU  'I,a.ny  °/,the  ^,erey  belonging  to  great  cathedrals 
-ormed  themfelves  into  regular  communities,  and  were 
called  canonici  or  canons ,  from  obferving  certain  canom 
or  rules,  which  were  given  them  by  Chrodogang  bilhop 
of  Ments  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventh  centurv,, 
in  imitation  of  what  had  before  been  done  by  Eufebius 
or  Verceil,  and  Amlin  above-mentioned.  The  rule 
ot  Chrodogang  was  obferved.  by  all  the  canons,  as  that 
ot  .benedift  by  all  the  monks  *. 

A  regulation  was  made  relpeding  this  fubjea  in  1050, 
when,  at  a  council  in  Rome,  k  was  ordered  that  thofe 
pr lefts  who  kept  no  concubines  fhould  eat  and  fleep  to¬ 
gether,  near  the  church  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
nave  in  common  whatever  revenues  they  had  from  the 
church,  fludying,  and  living  an  apoflolical  life.  This 
mys  I  leury ,  was  the  origin  of  the  canom  regular. 
A  fimilar  oruer  was  made  by  Nicholas  II.  in  10.63. 

.  Tlie  bl^0Ps  were  generally  at  the  head  of  thefe  fo- 
neties  of  clergy,  and  they  were  confidered  as  his  Hand¬ 
ing  council,  and  during  the  vacancy  had  the  jurifdicTion 
^  the  diocefe.  But  afterwards  abbots,  deans,  and 
provofts,  &c.  were  preferred  to  that  diftinftion*,  and 
Ieveral  ot  them  procured  exemptions  from  any  fub- 
jeaion  to  the  hilltop.  Our  Englilh  deans  and  chapters 
are  intirely  independent  of  the  bilhop,  and  had  their 
exemption  Ironi  the  bilhop’s  authority  lecured  to  them 
by  a  provifo  in  the  flatute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Hen¬ 
ry  V  III  f.  With  us  thofe  Canons  who  have  no  duty 
whatever  are  called  Prebench . 

Originally  hilltops  were  always  chofen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  though  they  would  be  naturally  much  influenced 
in  then  choice  by  the  recommendation  of  their  pref* " 

*  Fleury’s  eighth  Difcourfe,  p.  g. 

*  PeirceA  Vindication,  p.  381,.  384, 
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fcyters.  But  afterwards  thefe  preibyters  let  aflde  the 
vote  of  the  people  altogether  5  and  when  thefe  chapters 
were  formed,  it  grew  into  a  cuftom  in  England,  that 
the  prieils  who  conflituted  them,  being  always  at  hand, 
and  eafy  to  be  alfembled  on  the  deccale  of  a  biihop, 
ihouid  chufe  him  themfelves,  without  confulting  the 
Tell  of  the  prieils.  They  Hill  have  the  fame  power 
nominally,  but  their  choice  of  a  biihop  is  always  direct¬ 
ed  bv  the  king. 

W  hen  the  biihops,  in  confequence  of  their  becoming 
landholders,  came  to  be  of  great  weight  in  the  Hate, 
it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  prince 
who  ihouid  be  biihops.  He  would  naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  intereil  himfelf  in  the  elections.  Accordingly, 
we  foon  hud  that  the  biihops  of  Rome,  though  they 
were  choien  by  the  people,  could  not  be  confirmed  in 
their  office  wvJiout  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  j 
and  this  right  in  the  prince  continued  undiiputed  for 
many  centuries.  The  great  authority  that  Ciiarle- 
maigne  exercifed  refpected  chiefly  the  election  of  biihops, 
of  which  he  made  himfelf  mailer,-  with  the  knowledge 
and  confent  of  the  popesv  He  did -not  chufe  them  him¬ 
felf,  but  he  retained  the  right  of  approving,  which  he 
flgnified  by  delivering  to  them  the  paftoral  ilaff  ancfr 
ring  which  was  called  the  invefliture,  after  which  they 
were  confecrated  by  the  neighbouring  biihops.  Thus 
began  the  rights  ofinveftiture,  which  was  a  iource  of  fo 
much  contention  afterwards  *. 

In  the  eighth  general  council,  in  869,  the  emperor 
and  all  feCular  princes  were  forbidden  to  meddle  with, 
the  election  of  any  patriarch,  metropolitan,  or  biihop 
whatever.  And  at  the  council  of  Bonaventure,  in 
1087,  it  was  decreed,  that  if  any  emperor,  king  or 
other  fecular  perfon,  ihouid  prefume  to  give  the  invef- 
titure  of  a  bifliopric,  or  any  other  ecclefiaftical  dig¬ 
nity,  he  Ihouid  be  excommunicated  f.  But  by  this 
time  the  popes  had  not  only  emancipated  themfelves 
from  the  power  of  the  emperor,  but  had  arrogated  to 
themfelves  all  power  in  matters  temporal  as  well  as  fpi- 
rituai  j  and  on  the  fubjea  of  invefliture,  as  well  as 

f  Hiftoire  des  Papes,  vol.  ii.  p, 
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many  others,  the  emperors  of  Germany,  after  a  ffru~» 
gle  of  many  years,  were  obliged  to  yield.  In  Franc?,, 
however  the  nomination  of  the  billiops  was  always,  in. 
iaa,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince. 

When  the  billiops  were  little  more  than  fecular  per¬ 
sons,  it  is  no  wonder,  how  contrary  foever  it  was  to 

f  1  the  ”°tl0“s  ot  the  ancients,  that  biflioprics  lhculd 
oe  confidered  as  other  eftates,  and  in  fome  cafes  be 
given,  or  deicend,to  minors*  In  925  the  pope  approv¬ 
ed  of  the  appointment  of  an  infant  to  be  bifljop  of 
Kheims,  another  perfon  having  the  adminiftration  of 
it  ;  an  example  foon  followed  by  princes,  and  an  evil 
much  complained  of  by  Baronins.  In  1478  Sixtus  IV* 
Obliged  the  king  of  Arragon  by  giving  the  bifhoprie 
ol  Sarago/Ta  to  a  child  of  fix  years  of  age  ;  a  pernici¬ 
ous  example  and  unheard  of  till  then,  fays  the  author 

Oi  Hiftoire  des  Papes  *.  In  this  however  this  writer 
was  miftaken. 


1  his  example,  pernicious  as  it  is  here  faid  to  have 
been,  has  been  followed,  in  one  inftance,  by  protef- 
tants.  For  the  bifhoprie  of  Ofnaburgh,  having,  like 
other  German  biihoprics,  become  a  principality,  it 
was  agreed  after  the  reformation,  that  it  ihould’be 
held  alternately  by  papifls  and  preteftants.  At  pre¬ 
sent  it  is  held  by  the  lecond  fon  of  the  king  of  Eng- 

land,  who  was  appointed  to  it  when  he  was  quite  an 
infant.  1 

I11  the  eighth  century  not  only  were  private  poflef- 
lions  made  over  to  eccleliaftics  and  to  monafleries,  but 
royal  domains,  fuch  as  ufed  to  be  held  by  princes  ;  by 
which  means  they  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  whole 
provinces,  cities,  cattles,  and  fortreffes,  with  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  fovereignty  and  thus 
churchmen  became  dukes,  counts,  and  marquiffes,  and 
•even  commanded  armies.  The  prince  thought  that 
churchmen  would  be  more  faithful  to  him  than  fecular 
perfons,  and  expefted  that  they  would  have  more  influ¬ 
ence  over  their  other  vaffals,  and  keep  them  better  in 
fnbjeftion  t.  This  aggrandifenient  of  the  German 
billiops  took  place  chiefly  upon  the  death  of  Charles  le 


»  Vol.  iv.  P.  i  Molheim,  vol.  i.  g  62-. ' 
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Cros,  when  many  of  the  great  fubjeSs  of  the  empire 
made  themfelves  independent 

By  thefe  fteps  the  greater  clergy  came  to  be  entirely 
fecular  men,  and  to  have  as  much  to  do  In  civil  bufinefs 
of  all  kinds,  as  any  other  members  of  the  community. 
Thus  in  England  it  was  far  from  exciting  any  wonder, 
in  the  days  of  popilh  darknefs  (whatever  would  have 
been  thought  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  apofties)  to  fee 
bifhops  and  mitred  abbots  called  to  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  along  with  the  barons  \  becaufe,  though, 
churchmen,  they  a&ually  were  barons.  The  parlia¬ 
ments  of  France  alfo,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  were  conflituted  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
bifhops  attended  along  with  the  other  grandees. 

This  great  abfurdity  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
remains  as  a  blot  in  the  Englifh  confutation  to  this  day, 
the  bifhops  being  admitted  to  have  a  feat  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  this  evil  is  the  greater  in  a  conflitution 
which  pretends  to  freedom.  For  certainly  thefe  biihops, 
receiving  their  preferment  from  the  court,  and  hav¬ 
ing  farther  expectations  from  it,  will,  in  general,  be  in 
the  in te reft  of  the  court,  and  confequently  enemies  to 
the  rights  of  the  people.  Ufeful  as  this  order  of  men 
is  to  the  court,  the  time  has  been,  when  the  prefence 
ol  the  bifhops  in  the  great  council  ot  the  nation  gave 
umbrage  not  only  to  the  temporal  lords,  but  to  the 
Sovereign.  Queen  Elizabeth  more  than  once  expreffed 
her  dillike  of  the  dole  attendance  of  the  bifhops  at 
court  and  in  parliament,  and  Hie  even  threatened  to 
feid  thenr  into  the  country,  to  mind  their  proper  bu- 
.  fin  els* 

.  It  is  not  poffible  that  any  thing  fiiould  be  more  for¬ 
eign  to  the  office  of  a  bilhop  than  to  ferve  in  the  wars  * 
and  yet  even  this  grofs  abufe  naturally  arofe  from  cler¬ 
gymen  being  in  poffieffion  of  t tie  great  fiefs  which  were 
held  by  military  fervice.  And  the  habits  of  thofe  who 
were  made  biihops  in  thofe  times  were  fuch,  as  to  make 
them  not  wifh  to  be  exempted  from  thatrobligatioru 
In  the  fev-enth  century,  fays  Fleury,  barbarians,  being 
admitted  into  the  clergy,  introduced  their  habits  of 

*  Sueur*  A,  D,  889* 
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hunting  and  fighting  ;  and  from  that  time  the  bifliow 
poiieiinig  large  'eftates  were  under  obligation  to  furniih 
inen  tor  the  defence  of  it.  Chariemaigne  excufed  the 
bimops  from  lerving  in  perfon,  but  required  them  to 
fend  their  vanals  But  before  his  time  feme  bilhops 
diftmguiihed  themfeves  in  the  wars  in  Italy,  and  fo  ear- 
ly  as  the  year  575  f. 

i  lie  impropriety  of  this  practice  was,  however,  foon 
perceived,  and  afterwards  exprefs  laws  were  made  to 
prevent  biihops  from  appearing  in  the  held  m  perfon, 
Mezerai  lays,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centu¬ 
ry,  biihops  and  abbots  notwithflanding  the  prohibition 
of  councils,  ftill  bore  arms,  and  went  to  the  wars  $  and 

t  io  ciiftom  continued  iar  into  the  third  race  of  the 
x  rench  kings 

The  utter  incompetency  of  the  bifhops  for  the  duties 
of  their  oiiice,  and  the  turn  of  the  age  in  general, 
contributed  to  give  them  the  fame  fondnefs  for  war 
that  other  perions  of  rank  in  the  ftate  had.  And  when 
they  could  not  ad  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  fome times  had  recourfe  to  methods  of  evading  it' 
which  are  ridiculous  enough.  In  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  fays  Jortin,  it  was  an  axiom,  that  the  church 
abhoi s  the  iliedding  of  blood.  Therefore  biihops  and 
arch  biihops  went  to  the  battle  armed  with  clubs,  and 
made  no  fcruple  to  knock  down  an  enemy,  and  beat  and 
biiuie  him  to  death,  though  they  held  it  unlawful  to 
run  him  through  with  a  fword  §, 

At  length  the  Jaws  got  the  better  of  this  cuftom, 
and  the  clerical  character  being  deemed  an  indelible 
one,  in  conlequence  of  tue  fpintual  powers  fuppofed 
lo  have  been  imparted  by  the  facrament  of  orders,  it 
was  ordained,  in  a  council  of  Rouen,  in  1174,  that 
clergymen  who  had  been  depofed  fliould  not,  however, 
bear  arms,  as  if  they  were  laymen  |). 

Originally  biihops  were  not  only  carefully  excluded 
from  all  bufinefs  of  a  fecular  nature,  but  in  the  exer- 
cile  ol  their  Jpiritual  power,  they  were  much  retrain¬ 
ed  by  the  civil  mag  it  rates,  even  after  they  became 

*  Floury,  vol.  xiii.  p.  28.  +  Sueur.  f  lb.  A.  D.  989. 
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shriftians.  Juftinian,  who  had  a  great  zeal  for  the 
church,  forbad  the  biihops  to  excommunicate  any  per-* 
fon  before  the  caufe  of  it  had  been  proved  in  form  5 
and  this  was  fo  far  from  giving  offence,  that  pope  John 
II.  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  zeal  in  thefe  refpecfs 

But  in  this  period  we  find  the  biihops  not  only  exer- 
eifing  their  fpiritual  power  without  the  lead:  controul*. 
but  encroaching  greatly  en  the  civil  power,  and  con- 
trouling  princes  themfelves  in  the  exercile  of  theiy 
proper  authority.  To  this  many  circumftances  con¬ 
tributed,  but  nothing  more  than  the  admiflion  of  the 
great  clergy  to  feats  in  the  affemblies  of  the.  ftate* 
The  ignorance  of  the  laity  alfo  gave  great  power  to 
the  clergy.  As  thefe  were  the  only  people  who  could 
read  or  write,  they  were  univerfally  fecretaries,  Rew¬ 
ards,  treafurers,  &c.  Hence  the  word  clerk,  which 
originally  fignified  a  clergyman  (clericus)  came  to  de¬ 
note  an  office  in  the  law  f. 

Owing  to  thefe  caufes  and  to  the  negligence  of  the 
princes,  who  were  much  weakened  by  their  divifions  in 
the  ninth  century  :  the  biihops  were  a  1  mo  if  mailers  of 
the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Germany,  difpofing  of 
every  thing  at  their  pleafure.  Though  Arnoul,  arch- 
biihop  of  Rheims,  was  a  traitor,  and  deferving  of  the 
greateff  punifbment,  two  kings  of  France,  Hugh  and 
Robert,  did  not  petend  to  have  him  judged  except  by 
the  clergy,  in  confequence  of  which  he  ran  no  rifque 
with  refpect  to  his  life,  and  could  only  have  been  de- 
pofed  ;  and  by  means  of  the  popes  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  fee,  and  continued  in  it  to  his  death 

The  Crufades  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  the  clergy  ;  the  Crufaders  leaving  their  effates  to 
their  management,  and  fometimes  felling  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  equip  themfelves  for  thofe  dilfant  expeditions  §. 

The  ceremony  of  confecratim,  which  was  introdu¬ 
ced  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  afforded  ths 
prieffs  a  pretence  to  intermeddle  with  the  rights  of 
princes.  For  in  putting  011  the  crown  they  feemed  to 

*  Anecdotes,  p.  1 7 1 .  i  FJeury’s  feventh  Difcourfe,  p.  12.  19. 
t  Sueur,  A.  D.  091*  \  Hift.  des  Papes,  voh.  ii,  p.  427. 
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give  the  kingdom  on  the  part  of  God  *;  and  this  cere¬ 
mony  was  foon  deemed  fo  neceffary  by  the  fuperftitiou* 
pe°p  e  that  no  coronation  was  deemed  valid  without 
it,  m  confequence  of  which  the  priefts  had  a  real  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  claims  of  kings,  and  in  qafe  of  a  conteft  tht 
party  favoured  by  the  clergy  was  fure  to  prevail. 

Alio  the  confequence  of  the  excommunications  of 
tnofe  times,  which  was  a  cutting  off  of  all  intercourfe 
between  the  excommunicated  perfons  and  the  red:  of 
the  world,  affeaed  the  prince  as  well  as  the  people. 
*  °r  t“e  man  who  was  not  deemed  worthy  to  tranfact 
any  civil  bufinefs,  was  certainly  unfit  to  be  a  kin^ 
Aeter  the  death  of  Louis  V.  Charles  of  Lorraine  was 
tue  preemptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  but  the 
cicrgy,  who  were  then  the  mod  powerful  order  in  the 
ii ate,  having  excommunicated  him,  he  was  reckoned 
unqualified  to  wear  the  crown. 


•  But  the  frit  remarkable  attempt  upon  the  rights  of 
royalty  by  priefts  was  the  depofition  of  Vamba,  kina 
of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  at  the  twelfth  council  of  TV 
*Gdo,  in  68 1.  On  the  pretence  of  his  being  a  penitent, 
lie  had  been  cloathed  with  the  monadic  habit,  though  it 
was  unknown  to  himfelf,  his  diford^r  having  made  him 
jnlenfible.  For  the  two  characters  of  monk  and  kirn' 
were  deemed  to  be  incompatible.  The  fecond  exanw 
pie  was  that  ol  Louis  le  Debonaire,  who  had  likewife 
been  in  a  date  of  penitence,  after  which  the  bifhops 
wno  lin poled  the  penance,  pretended  that  he  could. not 
refume  the  royal  dignity  f.  The  opinion  that  bifhops 
had  a  power  of  depofing  kings,  made  iuch  a  progrefs  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  that  the  kings  them- 
felves  acquiefced  in  it  f. 

i  The  primary  caule  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
clergy  was  the  wealth  which  they  acquired  by  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  the  laity  ;  which,  in  thofe  fuperditious  times, 
knew  no  bounds.  Donations  for  pious  ufes  were  fo 
profufe,  as  to  threaten  the  utter  extinction  of  all  mere¬ 
ly  civil  property  ;  fo  that  no  effectual  dop  could  be 
put  to  it,  but  by  laymen  afluming  ecclefiadical  titles,  ♦ 
and  by  degrees  refuming  their  property,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  lay-impropriations,  which  has  been  a  fubjeef  of 


f  leury,  vol.  xiii.  p.  30,  +  lb.  £  lb.  fevcndi  Difcourfe,  p.  ig* 
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great  complaint  to  the  clergy.  This  was  certainly 
an  abtife  and  an  irregularity  ;  but  one  evil  is  often 
jnade  ufe  of,  in  the  courfe  of  divine  providence,  to 
correct  another. 

The  notion  that  temporal  and  fpiritual  goods  had 
fuchan  affinity,  that  the  one  might  be  procured  by 
means  of  the  other,  could  not  fail  to  operate  in  favour 
of  the  wealth,  and  confequently  of  the  temporal  pow¬ 
er  of  the  clergy.  Thefe  were  the  venders  of  a  valu¬ 
able  commodity,  and  the  rich  laity  were  the  purchafers. 
And  were  not  many  ancient  writings  and  charters,  &c. 
ftill  extant,  we  ihould  not  believe  how  nearly  the 
grant  of  money  and  lands  to  the  church,  for  the  good 
of  men’s  fouls,  approached  to  the  form  of  a  bargain 
and  fale  in  other  cafes.  The  grants  by  which  eflates, 
&c.  were  made  to  the  church,  were  often  exprefs  flip- 
ulations  for  the  good  of  their  own  fouls,  and  thofe  of 
others. 

Thus  when  Ethelwolf  tithed  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  faid,  “  It  was  for  the  good  of  his  own  foul, 
<e  and  thofe  of  his  anceftors.”  An  act  of  king  Stephen 
fays,  “  I  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king,  beiffg 
C4  defirous  of  lharing  with  thofe  who  barter  earthly 
fi  things  for  heavenly  felicity,  and  moved  thereto  by 
ee  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  my  own  foul, 

and  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  the  fouls  of  all  my 
<e  relations,  and  my  royal  anceftors  ;  to  wit,  of  king 
<c  William  my  grandfather,  king  Henry  my  uncle,  &c. 
ci  do,  by  the  advice  of  my  barons,  give  to  God  and  the 
ct  holy  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  monks  thereof,  the 

tithes  of  all  lands,  &c  *. 

Wealth  and  power  generally  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  one  will  never  fail  to  introduce  the  other.  With 
the  clergy  it  was  their  fpiritual  power  that  was  the 
caufe  of  their  wealth,  and  their  wealth  contributed  to 
create  their  temporal  power.  But  before  the  clergy 
a /Turned  any  proper  power  over  the  Jaity,  they  exempt¬ 
ed  themfelves  from  their  jurifdi&ion,  which  they  be¬ 
gan  to  do  very  early,  and  with  the  confent  of  the 
chriifian  emperors,  who  did  not  wifh  to  fee  perfons  of 
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fin  order  which  they  fomuch  refpected  brought  into  the 
ordinary  civil  courts.  It  was  therefore  only  in  ex'* 
treme  cafes  that  any  of  the  clergy  were  brought  before 
them.  Athalaric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  approve 
ed  of  this  cuftcm  *. 

Moreover,  as  the  chriftian  emperors  had  a  refped 
for  the  clergy,  and  a  confidence  in  them,  they  chofe  to 
extend  the  effects  of  church  cenfures  ;  whereby  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  prevent  or  punifli  many 
offences  of  a  civil  nature,  fo  that  in  time  all  the 
bifiiops  had  courts  of  their  own ;  and  when  the  popes 
got  power,  it  was  necefiary  that  the  power  of  the 
bifiiops  fiiould  rife  in  fome  proportion  to  it.  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.  made  a  decree  by  which  the  bifiiops  might  at 
all  times  have  their  auditories,  and  confequently  put 
the  accufed  in  prifon.  But  this  was  not  much  regard¬ 
ed,  nor  had  the  ecclefiaftics  a  prifon  before  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Eugenius  I  f. 

By  degrees  the  dignity  of  the  priefls  rofe  fo  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  temporal  powers,  that  it  was 
deemed  a  thing  abfolutely  intolerable,  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  lhould  be  fubject  to  any  temporal  tribunal  ;  and 
as  the  canon  law  did  not  punifii  with  Meath ,  the  clergy 
enjoyed  almofi:  an  abfolute  impunity  for  the  commifli- 
011  of  any  crime  whatever.  And  in  thofe  dark  and 
ignorant  ages,  the  difpofition  of  the  clergy  to  vio¬ 
lence,  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  was  little,  if  at  all, 
lefs  than  that  of  the  laity.  It  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  that  more  than  a  hundred 
murders  had  been  committed  by  clergymen,  whom  the 
civil  powers  could  not  bring  to  jufticej.  As  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  clergy,  it  was  hardly  polfible  that 
they  fiiould  be  punifiied  for  any  crime,  on  account  of 
their  right  of  appeal  to  Rome,  and  the  certainty  of 
their  finding  protection  there,  efpecially  if  they  had 
any  difference  with  their  fovereign.  Befides,  in  thofe 
times  no  clergyman  could  be  punifiied  capitally  without 
previous  degradation,  and  a  prieit  could  not  be  degrad¬ 
ed  but  by  eight  bifiiops,  to  afiemble  whom  was  a  great 
expence. 

*  Anecdotes,  p.  188.  t  Anecdotes,  p.  ng , 
JHiftoryof  Popery,  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
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\n  that  reign  of  fuperftition,  the  clergy  could  be  in 
rro  want  of  plaufible  -j pretences  to  interpofe  in  civil 
affairs.  .  Among  others,  they  pretended  to  have  jurif- 
didion  in  all  cales  oi  Jin ,  in  confequence  of  which, 
i'ajs  Fleury,  the  biihops  made  thenffelves  judges  in  all 
law  luits,  and  even  in  all  wars  among  fovereigns,  and 
in  fact  made  thenffelves  to  be  -the  only  fovereigns  in  the 
world  In  a  council  of  Narbonne  in  1054,  perfons 
who  refufed  to  pay  their  debts  were  excommunicated 
Had  church  cenfures  extended  to  no  other  cafes  than 

4hele,  the  abide  would  not  have  been  much  complained 
of. 

JThe  cafe  in  which  the  clergy  interfered  the  moft  was 
in  things  relating  to  marriage.  For  as  inceft  is  a  fin, 
they^  made  _  thenffelves  judges  of  the  degrees  of  relati- 
onihip  within  which  it  was  lawful  to  contrad  marriage* 
And  as  difpenfations  for  marriage  within  thofe  degrees 
was  very  gainful,  it  was  their  intereft  to  extend  thofe 

degrees,  that  difpenfations  might  be  more  frequently* 
wanted* 


Before  the  time  of  Juftin  II.  ecclefiaftica  1  canons 
began  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  fecular 
power  in  this  refped,  forbidding  the  marriage  of  cou- 
dns,  and  of  the  children  of  coufins,  and  introducing  a 
different,  method  of  counting  the  degrees  of  relation- 
ihip,  which  is  not  more  ancient  than  pope  Gregory  or 
Zachary.  According  to  Fleury,  the  difference  between 
the  canon  and  the  civil  law  on  this  fubjed  arofe  about 
the  year  1065,  when  two  degrees  in  the  civil  law  were 
mane  one  by  the  canon  law,  the  former  counting  up¬ 
wards  to  the  common  anceftor,  and  then  down  again  to 
the  perlons  whole  degree  of  relation  flip  was  to  be  de¬ 
termined*.  Whereas  the  cuftom  now  was  to  begin  with 
the  common  anceltors,  and  count  to  the  more  remote 
of  the  two  parties.  Brothers,  therefore,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  civil  law,  were  in  the  fecond  degree  of 
relatioiffhip,  according  to  the  canon  law  were  in  the 
aild  coufins  german,  which  were  in  the  fourth 


*  Seventh  Difcourfe,  p.  20. 
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degree,  were  by  the  canons  brought  to  the  fecond,&fc 

Befides  this  advantageous  method  of  counting  the  de¬ 
grees,  the  clergy  like  wile  added  to  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  within  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  contract  mar¬ 
riage.  Mezarai  fays,  that  about  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  degrees  of  relationlhip  within  which 
marriage  was  prohibited  were  extended  to  feven,  which 
very  much  euibar raffed  fovereign  princes,  who  were 
generally  related  to  one  another  within  thole  degrees. 

Another  method  of  extending  the  degrees  of  relati- 
onfhip  was  by  confidering  the  relations  of  one  party, 
as  thofe  of  the  other.  In  557,  a  council  at  Paris  for¬ 
bad  the  marriage  of  a  wife’s  lifter 5  many  per fons having 
then  done  it,  after  the  example  of  king Clotaire,  who 
had  married  the  filler  of  his  deceafed  wife  f.  Relation 
by  adoption  was  alfo  made  to  have  the  fame  effect  as 
that  by  nature.  In  734,  the  pope  not  only  advifed  to 
diffolve  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  a  woman  whofe 
child  he  had  before  adopted,  but  to  punilh  him  with 
death  f.  And  what  will  be  thought  perhaps  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  fpiritual  relation  lliip,  as  it  was  call¬ 
ed,  or  that  of  godlather  and  godmother,  was  made  to 
receive  the  fame  elfedl  as  a  natural  relation  of  the  fame 
name  §. 

The  number  of  lawful  marriages  were  alfo  reduced. 
Second  marriages  were  alfo  reckoned  improper,  and 
with  refpedf  to  the  clergy,  abfolutely  unlawful,  it  be¬ 
ing  foon  imagined  to  be  forbidden  by  Paul,  who  fays  a 
bi/hop  mufl  be  the  hujband  of  one  wife.  Epiphanius  men¬ 
tions  a  perfon  who  being  a  widower  married  a  fecond 
wife,  that  he  might  not  be  made  a  priell.  Jerom  fays 
we  do  not  delire,  but  we  allow  of  fecond  marriages  ||. 
I11  901  'the  patriarch  of  ConRantinople,  refufed  to 
marry  the  emperor  Leo  a  fourth  time,  alleging  a  law 
which  lie  himfelf  had  made,  that  no  perfon  fhould 
marry  more  than  twice.  After  much  altercation  on 
the  fubjed,  it  was  agreed  in  902,  that  third  marriages 
fhould  be  lawful,  but  not  fourth  f. 

XL  was  thought  proper  in  very  early  times,  that  a 

»  plcury,  vol.  xiii.  p.  147-  +  Sueur,  f  Ibid.  \  Ibid.  A.D.  995. 
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lie#  married  couple  fliould  have  the  benediction  of*  the 
bilhop  or  a  prieft.  Thus  in  the  fourth  council  of  Car¬ 
thage,  in  398,  it  was  ordered  that  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  fliould  be  prefented  to  a  pried  for  his  benedicti¬ 
on,  and  that,  out  of  refpeCt  to  it,  they  fliould  abdain 
from  commerce  the  firfl:  night*.  This  cuftom  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  benediction  prepared  the  way  for  the  clergy 
being  conlidered  as  the  only  perfons  before  whom  mar¬ 
riage  could  be  legally  contracted,  and  the  laity-  were- 
effectually  excluded  when  matrimony  was  made  one  of- 
the  feven  facraments.  Marriage  alfo  came  under  the- 
cognizance  of  the  clergy  by  means  of  the  oatU  which, 
the  parties  took  to  be  faithful  to  each  other.  For 
Fleury  fays  the  clergy  included  within  their  jurisdiction 
every  thing  in  which  oaths  were  concerned,  as  well  as- 
where  the  caufe  had  any  connection  with  things  Spiritual.* 
Thus  on  account  of  the  facrament  of  marriage,  they 
took,  cognizance  of  marriage  portions-,  cafes  of  dowry, 
of  adultery,  of  legitimacy,  and  alfo  of  wills;  becaufe- 
it  was  fuppofed  that  the  church  ought  not  to  be  with¬ 
out  fome  pious  legacy  t* 

The  clergy  alfo  claimed  entire  jurifdiCtion  in  cafes 
of  herefy  and  Jchifm,  and  in  matters  where  the  civil 
law  had  not  interfered,  as  in  iefpeCt  to  ufury  and 
concubinage..  And  becaufe  the  crime  of  herefy  drew 
after  it  the  lots  of  eftates,  and  of  all  civil  rights,  even 
with  refpeCt  to  the  fovereign,  the  clergy  could  always 
accufe  of  this  crime  any  perfon  whom  they  meant  to 
deftroy;  and  if  the  prince  would  not  lubmit  to  their 
fentence, ,  he  was  accufed  of  not  believing  the  power  of 
the  keys ,  and  accufed  of  herefy 

The  ordinary  jurifdiCtion  of  the  bifliops  was  much 
retrained  by  the  pope's  legates ,  efpecially  from  the 
eleventh  century  \  and  the  bilhops  thus  reftrained,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  extend  their  jurifdiCtion  at  the  expence  of 
the  lay  judges  by  three  methods,  viz.  the  quality  of 
the  perfons,  the  nature  of  the  caufes,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  judges.  Boniface  VIII.  or¬ 
dained  that  laymen  fhould  have  no  power  over  eccle- 

■“Sueur.  +  Flcufy’s  fcventh  Difcourfe,  p.  17.  £  Ibid. 
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falhcal  perfons  or  goods,  and  the  bilhops  mad# 
c!erSy  as  they  pleafed,  by  which  means 
y  re‘^  Sreat  Dun^bers  from  the  temporal  jurifdicti- 
M.anabnkdid,  was  carried  to  an  enormous  ex- 
f  ;,  ~eaaufe  widows  and  orphans  had  been  protected 
by  the  bilhops  in  early  ages,  they  now  undertook  all 

!,hT  CaU,feS’  eVfn  thoie  of  the  widows  of  kings,  and 
u.oie  or  kings  themfelves  in  their  minority.  They 

‘•HO  toox  cognizance  in  all  cafes  in  which  lepers  were 
concerned.  Laftly,  the  bilhops  multiplied  judges,  and 
inereoy  extended  their  ju-rifdiaion,  efjablifhing  eheir 
cuncials  in  various  places  beiide  the  epifcopal  city,'  The 
archdeacons  and  chapters  alfo  did  the  fame,  andall  thefe 
theirT Relegates,  iubdelegates,  and  other  commiffa- 
f.163,  *  However ,  in  all  great  caufes,  the  authority  of 
tne  bilhops  was  much  leffened  by  the  number  of  appeals, 
to  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  afterwards  the  'inquifition 
a.lo  encroached  upon  the  jnrifdiaion  of  the  bilhops, 
as  we"  as  on  that  of  the  ordinary  judges  f. 

A  c  ire  um  fiance  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
Biake  the  clergy  intent  upon  extending  their  authority 
rn  tne  Itate^  and  to  make  them  formidable  in  it,  was 
,  fir  not  being  allowed  to  marry.  In  confequence  of 
this,  great  numbers  of  them  became  Jefs  attached  ta 
their  refpective  countries,  and  made  the  hierarchy 
slone  their  great  objedl.  This  point,  however,  was 
net  ellabli filed  without  much  opoofition.  A  council, 
iield  at  Conflantinople  under  Juflinian  II.  gave  the 
priefts  leave  to  mar  ry,_t  hough  the  popes  had  enjoined 
t.ie  contrary.  Many  priells  had  wives  even  in  the 
Weft  about  the  year  1000  ;  but  in  1074,  Gregory  VII. 
decreed  in  council,  not  only  that  priefls  ihouid  abftaia 
■>rom  mai riage,  but  that  they  who  had  wives  fhould 
either  difmifs  them,  or  quit  their  office.  But  even  this 
law  was  often  difregarded 

That  the  true  motive  to  this  in  later  ages,  was  not 
a  regard  to  purity,  was  evident,  from  its  being  no 
objection  to  priefls  to  keep  many  concubines,  even 
publicly.  John  Cremenfis,  who  came  to  England  to 

*  flcury’s  feventh  Difcourfe,  p.  18.  fib.  p.  23,, 
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hold  a  fynod  for  the  purpofe  of  prohibiting  the  marri¬ 
age  of  priefts,  was  the  very  night  after  the  council 
found  in  bed  with  a  common  proftitute  *.  Father  Si¬ 
mon  fays,  that  the  priefts  being  prohibited  from  mar¬ 
riage  made  no  fcruple  of  keeping  concubines  f.  It 
Was  in  970  that  a  fynod  was  held  at  Canterbury,  in 
which  it  was  decreed  that  the  clergy  in  England  Ihould 
either  part  with  their  wives,  or  their  livings  ;  a  law 
which  Dunftan  enforced  with  great  rigour.  The 
priefts,  however,  were  much  averfe  to  this  law,  and 
therefore  it  was  found  neceftary  to  hold  another  fynod 
on  this  lubjedt  at  Caine,  four  years  afterwards,  in 
which  it  was  finally  decided. 

With  the  high  rank  and  the  wealth  which  the  clergy 
acquired,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  Ihould  not 
improve  in  virtue,  heavenly-mindednefs,  and  a  careful 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  Complaints  of 
their  arrogance,  avarice,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  are  with¬ 
out  end  ;  and  yet,  vicious  as  the  clergy  in  general  were, 
they  were  reverenced  aknoft  to  adoration  by  the  ignor¬ 
ant  vulgar  of  thofe  ages*— This  arofe,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  the  fentiments  an<E  cuftoms  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  before  their  converfion  to  chriftianity  j  .which  in 
thofe  days  confifted  in  nothing  more  than  being  taught* 
to  lay  by  rote,  fome  general  principles  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  being  baptized,  and  changing  the  objects  of 
their  fuperftitious  cuftoms.  For  thefe  were  fuffiered  to 
continue  the  fame  as  before,  only,  inftead  of  being  aCts 
of  homage  to  their  heathen  deities,  they  were  now 
taught  to  confider  them  as  directed  to  the  popiih  faints. 

Now  thefe  people  having  been  before  their  conver¬ 
sion  abfolutely  enflaved  by  their  priefts,  having  never 
been  ufed  to  undertake  any  thing,  even  in  civil  or  mi¬ 
litary  affairs,  without  their  council  ;  when  tlrey  be¬ 
came  chriftians,  they  transferred  the  fame  fuperftitious 
deference  to  their  chriftian  priefts  ;  who,  we  may  be 
iure,  did  nothing  to  check  it  In  the  dark  ages  the 
profligacy  of  the  clergy  perhaps  exceeded  that  of  the 
laity,  as  the  facrednefs  of  their  character  gave  them  a 

*Hiftory  of  Popery,  voh  ifi.  p  45.  +  On  Church  Revenues,  p.  . 
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luxurvfor1HUniiy'  °Ue  Fabrici,ls  complains  of  tfiff 

the  truth  thC  derg^  111  hl!  tlme’  t0"'ards  the  end  of 
r  ,  century,  jn  the  following  terms.  They  no 

butTh  J  f  d  T  another  with  the  title  of  brother , 
out  that  or  mafter  ;  they  would  not  learn  any  thing 

b  longmg  to  their  minilhry,  but  committed  th/wbol! 

unitrei  ??'!  rheir  ^  Wa3  t0  have  horfe3’  cooks,- 
j,‘k . ’  ‘ ■ °T ’  conc“b“>e*»  buffoons,  and  mounte- 

l‘  ,"d  thy'  applied  to  the  emperor  for  leave  to 
hunt  all  forts  of  wild  beafls 

.  N°thing>  perhaps,  can  fltew  the  pride  of  the  clergy 
in  a  ftronger  light,  than  the  decrees  of  the  eighth  ge- 

whfch  >"nC,U  ^  “  Conftantinople,  in  ffi*  Sin, 
v.  inch  it  was  oidered  that  bifhops  fhould  not  go  before, 
princes,  that  they  fliould  not  alight  from. their  mules 
or  hoi  fes,  but  that  they  fhould  be  confidered  as  of  equal 
rank  with  princes,  and  emperors;  that  if  any  bifliop 
iliou  d  live  m  a  low  manner,  according  to  the  ancient* 
and  ruftic  cuftom,  he  fhould  be  dtpofed  for  a  year  ; . 
ana  that  if  the  prince  was  the  caufe  of  it,  that  prince 
fhould  be  excommunicated  for  two-years.  I11  the  fame 
Council  it  was  decreed  that  bifhops  only  fhould  be  pre¬ 
lent  at  councils,  and  not  fecnlar  princes  ;  for  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  even  fpeciators  of  fuch  things  as  fome- 
t.mes  happen  to  priefts  f..  All  writers  agree  in  giving 
the  moft  (hocking  picture  of  the  depravity  of  all  ranks 

of  men  m  the  tenth  century.  Among  others,  fee 
Sueur,  A.  D.  909. 

When  the  occupation  of  chijrchmen  and  temporal 
fords  differed  fo  very  little,  it  is  natural  toexpeA  thar 
there  would  be  no  great  difference  in  their  accomplifh- 
ments.  In  the  ninth  century  the  ignorance  of  the 
elergy  was  fo  great,  that  few  of  them  could  either 
-write  or  read.  But  one  reafon  of  this  was  that  many 
lioblemen  and  others,  wanting  lutficient  talents  to  ap- 
pear  to  advantage  in  the  field,  retired  into  the  church, 
the  great  endowments  of  which  were  temptations  to 
tnem.  .  The  eftafres  of  the  church  were  alfo  often 
•openly  invaded,  and  the  ignorant  fpoilers  got  poflefliOA 
of  the  benefices  :f. 


ajucur,  A.  D,  989.  t  lb,  A.  D,  869,  J  Mofheim,  vol,  ii,  p.  1.J9, 
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Britain,  being  removed  from  the  feat  of  thegreateft 
rapine  and  profligacy,  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
learned  clergy  than  the  reft  of  Europe,  in  the  greateft 
part  of  the  dark  ages  j  and  Ireland  had  perhaps  a 
greater  proportion  than  Britain,  as  they  had  inhered 
ftill  lefs  by  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians. 

The  very  corrupt  Rate  of  the  clergy  made  the  monk's, 
and  their  raonafteries,  of  great  value  to  the  chriftian 
world.  With  them  aim  of  l  all  the  learning  and  piety 
of  thofe  ages  had  an  afylum,  till  the  approach  of  bet¬ 
ter  times. 

In  the  church  of  England  there  is  a  threefold  order 
of  minifters,  viz.  biihops,  priefts,  and  deacons.  The 
deacons  may  baptize  and  preach,  but  not  adminifter  the 
Lord’s  fupper  j  the  priefts  may  adminifter  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  and  pronounce  abfolution  ;  and  only  the 
biihops  confirm  baptized  perfons,  ordain  minifters,  and 
govern  the  church.  The  bifhop’s  diocefe  is  confidered 
as  the  loweft  kind  of  a  church,  and  the  prefbyters  are 
confidered  as  his  delegates,  ,er  curates.  But  the  flrft 
Englilh  reformers  confidered  biihops  and  priefts  as  of 
the  fame  order,  and  therefore  did  not  require  that 
thofe  who  had  been  ordained  by  priefts  fhould  be  or¬ 
dained  again  by  a  biihopr  Wickliffe,  who  began  the 
reformation  in  England,  admitted  no  more  than  two 
degrees  in  the  minifterial  office,  viz.  deacons,  and  pref¬ 
byters,  or  biihops.  Thefe  two,  fays  he,  were  known 
in  Paul’s  time,  and  others  are  the  invention  of  impi¬ 
ous  pride. 

There  ‘is  alfo  another  deviation  from  the  primitiv# 
ftate  of  things  in  the  church  of  England,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  in  general  the  choice  of  their  minifter  \ 
and  the  brfhops  are  all  nominated  by  the  court.  For 
though  the  dean  and  chapter  have  the  nominal  choice, 
the  king  fends  them  an  exprefs  order  to  chufe  fuch  as 
he  fliall  direct.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  this  ab- 
furd  cuftom  was  fet  afide,  and  the  king  himfelf  imme¬ 
diately  appointed  the  biihops  ;  but  the  old  cuftom  was 
renewed  in* the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Almoft  all  the  inferior  minifters  are  chofen  by  the 
bifhops,  the  chancellor,  or  fome  lay  patrons.  ’  When 
a  new  re&or  is  to  be  placed  in  a  parifb,  the  patron  of 
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tbe  living  recommends  whom  he  pleafes  to  the  billion, 
and  the  bifliop  has  no  power  to  refufe.  The  rights  of 
patronage  to  livings  are  openly  bought  and  fold  ;  and 
it  is  not  reckoned  fimony  to  buy  the  next  right  of  pre- 
en  tat  ion,  provided  the  living  be  not  void  at  the  time. 
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PART  XI. 

The  Hiflory  of  the  Papal  Power.. 


the  introdugtio n. 
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>  v  H  e  n  we  confider,  that,  originally,  the  biOiops  of* 
xiome  were  nothing  more  than  any  other  bi/hops,  that 
is,  the  miniders  or  pallors  of  a  fociety  of  chridians, 
without  any  power,  even  within  their  own  church*, 
befides  that  of  exhortation  and  admonition  ;  it  is  truly 
adomfhing  that  the  popes ,  who  are  no  other  than  the 
fucce/fors  of  thofe  bifliops,  fhould  have  obtained  the 
lank  and  authority  that  they  have  done  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  poflible  to  conceive  how  the  one  fhould  have 
arifen  from  the  other.  There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  hiflory  oi  human  affairs,  another  example  of  fa 
great  a  change  in  the  condition  of  any  order  of  men 
whatever,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical. 


From  being  in  the  lowed  date  of  perfection,  in, 
common  with  other  chridians,  and  having  nothing  to. 


the  Papal  Pouter.  1 8 ! 

dio  wkh  things  of  a  temporal  nature,  they  came  to  be 
the  greatefl  of  all  periecutors  themfelves,  and  rofe  to 
a  greater  height  of  temporal  power  (and  a  power  ef- 
tablifhed  on  the  voluntary  fubje&ion  of  the  mind)  than 
almofl  any  fovereign,  the  moft  delpotic  by  law  or 
conftitution  ever  attained.  And  frorn  being  mere  fub- 
je&s  they  came  to  be  not  only  princes,  but  the  moft  im¬ 
perious  lords  of  their  former  mailers  ;  and  their  ec- 
clefiaftical  power  was  ftill  more  abfolute  and  extenfive 
than  their  civil  power.  I  fliall  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  feveral  fteps  by  which  this  great  change  was  made. 

The  ground  of  the  papal  pretentions  to  power,  in 
later  ages,  was  the  popes  being  the  fucceffors  of  the 
apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  was  delivered  by  Chrifl  the 
heys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  whatever  was 
meant  by  that  exprefiion,  Peter  himfelf  affumed  no  pre¬ 
eminence  over  the  reft  of  the  apoflles.  Paul  oppofed  - 
him  to  his  face,  and  fays  that  he  himfelf  was  not  inferi¬ 
or  to  the  very  chiefeft  apoflles .  Alfo,  though  it  be 
probable  that  Peter  was  at  Rome,  and  buffered  martyr¬ 
dom  there,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  ever  the  pro¬ 
per  bifhop  of  Rome,  or  of  any  particular  place ;  the 
apoflles  having  a  general  jurifdiction  over  the  church 
at  large,  appointing  and  directing  the  conduit  of  all 
the  bifhops  ;  an  office  to  which  they  appointed  no  fuc- 
ceffors  at  all. 

The  title  of  Pope  (Papa)  which  fignifies  father,  was 
not  originally  peculiar  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  but  in 
early  times  was  commonly  applied  to  other  bifhops,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  greater  fees.  Thus  Cornelius,  bifhop 
of  Rome,  called  Cyprian,  the  pope  of  Carthage  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury,  that  the  bifhops  of  Rome  appropriated  that  title 
to  themfelves.  - 

One  of  the  mofl  extraordinary  circumllances  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  papal  power,  is  that,  though  the  foundations 
on  which  it  refled  were  entirely  changed,  and  thofe 
pretences  on  which  the  greatefl  ftrefs  was  laid,  had  not 
been  heard  of,  or  hinted  at,  for  many  centuries  ;  yet 
being  continually  urged,  in  dark  ages,  they  came  at 
length  to  be  univerfally  acknowledged,  and  acquiefced 
in3  even  by  thofe  princes  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  op^ 
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rourt  o^T?  And  m  r1We  the  bufmefs  tranfa&ed  *t  the 
' great  a,ld  Peculiar,  that  nothing 
was  more  fenfibly  felt  than  the  want  of  unity  in  it 

dunng  the  great  fchifm  in  the  papacy.  All  Europe 
wa  n.  the  deepeft  affliaion  on  the  occafion  ;  and  in- 
.lead  of  rejoicing  in  the  division  of  this  enormous  con- 
tiouhng  power,  it  was  the  great  object  of  princes  and 

HaTthe?  “b  te  f  -nhljrch  lUlder  itS  0wn  head- 

Had  the  fun  been  divided,  and  its  light  been  in  danger  of 

■eing  extinguilhed,  the  chriltian  world  would  hardly 
,-f,V.e  Jen  morea|armed  than  it  was ;  fo  neceffarv  was  the 
,  T&b°l\  °u  chnftians  to  one  fupreme  head  of  the 
r  P’P  that  time,  deemed  to  be.  The  rife  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  inch  an  amazing  power,  from  fo  very  low  a 

beginning,  is  indeed  a  great  objea,  and  well  deferves  to 
ve  confidered  with  attention. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Papal  Power  till  the  Time  of 

Charlemaigne . 


Ike  firft  caufe  of  the  inc.reafe  of  power  to  the  popes 
was  the  fame  that  enlarged  the  power  of  the  bifhops  of 
ail  the.  great  cities  of  the  empire  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  had  the  power  of  calling  and  prefiding  in 
the  a/Tembhes  of  bifhops  within  the  provinces  to  which 
tne  civil  jurifdidtion  of  their  refpetfive  cities  extend- 
c  ’  And,  by  degrees,  as  has  been  obferved  before 
t.iey  had  the  power  of  ordaining  the  billiops  in  their 
provinces,  and  a  negative  on  the  choice  of  the  people. 

..  1  he  biOiops  of  the  moft  important  fees  were  at 

Jength  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  -patriarchs ,  who  had 
all  equal  power,  and  differed  only  with  refpeft  to  rank 
and  precedency  ;  and  in  general  the  bifhop  of  Rome 
was  confidered  as  the  firfl  in  rank,  out  of  refpetf  to. 
the  city  in  which  he  prefided.  After  the  fee  of  Rome, 

^  the  preference  was  given  to  the  other  great  fees, In  the. 
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following  order,  viz.  thofe  of  Conftantinople,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  The  churches  of  Africa 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  fubjeCt  to  any  of  thefe  pa¬ 
triarchs  5  and  Cyprian,  who  was  bilhop  of  Carthage, 
in  the  third  century,  had  the  fame  power  that  the  bi- 
lhops  of  Rome  had,  viz.  to  alfemble  the  billiops  of  his 
province,  to  prefide  in  their  councils,  and  to  admonilh. 
his  brethren  *. 

The  proper  authority  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  though 
he  was  the  only  perfon  in  Italy  diftinguifhed  by  the  ti* 
tie  of  metropolitan ,  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  of 
Italy,  but  only  the  fouthern  parts  of  it,  or  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  which  were  called  fuburbican ,  becaufe  they  were 
fubjeCt  to  the  imperial  vicar ,  who  refided  at  Rome, 
while  all  the  northern  parts  were  fubjedt  to  the  vicar  of 
Italy ,  as  he  was  called,  in  temporal  matters  ;  and  to 
to  the  archbifliop  of  Milan  in  fpirituals  ;  the  vicar  of 
Italy  refiding  in  Milan  f. 

But  though  the  power  of  the  billiops  of  Rome  had 
no  legal  oxtenfion  beyond  that  of  other  patriarchs, 
they  had  much  more  authority  and  influence  than  oth¬ 
er  billiops,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  their  city, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  like- 
wife  on  account  of  the  great  wealth  and  large  reven¬ 
ues  of  that  fee.  Moreover,  as  it  had  been  the  cuflom 
to  appeal  to  Rome  in  all  great  civil  cafes,  fo  if  the  bi- 
ihops  of  Rome  were  only  equal  to  the  other  billiops  of 
the  great  patriarchal  fees  (and  in  early  times  they  were 
probably  fuperior  to  them  in  knowledge  and  character) 
it  would  be  natural,  when  differences  of  opinion  arofe, 
for  each  party  to  with  to  have  the  fan&ion  of  the  fee 
of  Rome.  On  thefe  accounts  appeals  were  more  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  Rome  than  to  any  other  place  ;  and 
this  voluntary  deference  was  afterwards  expelled ,  and 
then  infifted  upon ,  chriftians  in  general  having  been  by 
habit  diipofed  to  yield  to  its  authority. 

The  Arian  controverfy  afforded  the  billiops  of  Rome 
feveral  opportunities  of  extending  their  power.  Atha- 
nafius  himfelf  engaged  the  protection  of  pope  Julius ; 
sad  it  was  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  fee  of  Rome 

*  Molhcim,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  t  Anecdotes,  p.  78. 
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that  tlie  trinitarian  doctrine  came  to  be  eftablifhed. 
But  before  this  time,  Vidor,  bifhop  of  Rome,  inter- 
pofed  his  authority,  but  without  etfefl,  in  the  contro- 
verly  about  the  time  of  keeping  Eatter,  proceeding  fo 
'ai  ,as  [°  excommunicate  all  the  eaftern  churches,  be¬ 
came  they  did  not  conform  to  the  cuftom  of  the  weft- 
ern  church  in  this  refped.  But  no  regard  was  paid  to 
Ills  decifion,  though  afterwards  the  council  of  Nice 
determined  the  quedion  as  he  had  done. 

On  this,  and  on  other  occafions,  the  papal  pretend 
ons  did  not  pals  unnoticed,  or  without  opposition. 
Some  Hand,  though  an  ineffe&ual  one,  was  always  made 
to  every  encroachment  j  and  the  early  popes  them- 
1  elves,  who  began  to  lifurp  a  little,  and  to  convert 
that  into  a  matter  of  right,  which  had  originally  been 
mere  court  efy ,  would  have  been  lliocked  at  the  idea  of 
a  final!  part  of  what  was  done  by  their  fuccedors.  A 
number  of  decretal  epiflles  have,  indeed,  been  alleged 
as  proofs  that  the  earlied  popes  always  held  and  exer- 
cded  a  lovereign  power  in  the  church.  But  thefe  were 
manifeltly  forged,  as  the  papids  themfelves  now  ac¬ 
knowledge  ;  and  many  fads  in  the  early  hiftory  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  papacy,  prove,  incontedibly,  that 
the  bimops  of  Rome  had  no  more  real  power  than 
other  metropolitan  bilhops. 

In  the  fixth  council  of  Carthage,  it  was  concluded 
by  the  bilhops  who  compofed  it,  that  they  would  not 
give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  the  bilhops  of  Rome 
on  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  they  gave  immediate 
notice  to  pope  Celedine,  to  forbear  fending  his  officers 
among  them,  “  led  he  Ihould  feem  to  introduce  the 
vain  infolence  of  tne  world  into  the  church  of 
Cnrid.  Various  other  councils  aifo  made  decrees 
to  the  lame  purpole.  But  when  the  patriarchs  of  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Antioch  were  oppreded  by  that  of  Condan- 
tinople,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  church  of  Rome  j 
and  by  their  example  inferior  bilhops  appealed  thither 
alfo,  when  they  were  oppreded  by  the  bilhops  of  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Antioch  *.  By  this  means  the  bilhops  of 
Rome  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  influence  even 
in  the  Ead, 


*  Molheim,  vol.  i. 
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After  the  prevalence  of  the  Mahometan  powers  in 
Aha  and  Africa,  as  there  remained  only  two  rival  me¬ 
tropolitans,  viz.  thole  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople, 
they  were  continually  at  variance  $  and  at  fir  if  the 
bilhops  of  Conftantinople,  where  the  emperor  refided, 
had  the  advantage.  Thefe  had  extended  their  jurift 
didtion  fo  much  before  the  reign  of  Juftin,  that  it  com¬ 
prehended  Illyricum,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia. 
Afterwards  it  extended  to  Sicily,  and  many  places  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy,  and  they  contended  with 
the  bilhops  of  Rome  for  the  fuperintendance  of  Bul¬ 
garia  and  other  countries  *. 

The  three  other  eaftern  patriarchates  having  been 
either  abolilhed  or  much  reduced,  the  bilhops  of  Con- 
ftantinople  took  occafion  from  it  to  carry  their  preten*- 
hons  to  an  authority  fo  much  higher  than  before,  that 
John,  who  was  chofen  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in 
5&5  >  a  fumed  the  title  of  C 'Ecumenical  or  univerfal 
bi/hop.  The  title  was  fevcrely  condemned  by  Gregory 
the  great,  who  was  then  bilhop  of  Rome,  as  tending 
to  diminifi  the  power  of  other  bilhops.  He  even 
called  it  blafphemy ,  and  a  name  invented  by  the  devil  ; 
adding,  that  whoever  called  himfelf,  or  wilhed  to  be 
called  univerfal  bifliop ,  was  the  fore-runner  of  anti- 
ehrif;  t.  Nay,  upon  this  occafion,  by  way  of  contrail, 
he  took  the  title  of  Servus  Servorum  Dei ,  or  Servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God ,  and  he  was  the  fir  ft  pope  who  uled 
that  ftyle  in  his  letters 

But  not  more  than  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of 
this  Gregory,  viz.  in  606,  Boniface  III.  obtained  of  the 
emperor  Phocas,  that  the  bifhops  of  Rome  alone Ihould, 
from  that  time,  have  this  very  title  of  univerfal  bifhop\ 
The  circumftance  which  made  the  afumption  of  this 
title  the  more  odious,  befdes  its  having  been  rejecfed 
with  fo  much  indignation  by  the  predeceftors  of  Boni¬ 
face,  was  its  being  granted  by  one  who  had  rifen  to 
the  empire  by  the  murder  of  the  preceding  emperor 
MauiiLius,  his  wife,  and  all  his  children  ;  and  who  in 
tins  manner  courted,  the  friendlhip  of  the  bilhop  of 
Rome,  whole  power  in  the  weftefn  part  of  the  empire 


4  Anecdotes,  f  Sueur,  A.  D.  595. 
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was  then  very  confiderable.  For  the  popes  acquired  a 
great  acceflion  of  power,  and  had  much  more  influence 
in  all  civil  affairs,  in  confequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Confbantinople.  But 
they  were  of  much  more  confequence  after  the  Lom¬ 
bards  fettled  in  Italy.  For  by  taking  part  fometimes 
with  them,  and  fometimes  with  the  emperor,  they 
made  themfelves  formidable  to  both,  and  by  this  means 
their  ufurpations  palled  without  cenfure. 

That  the  authority  of  the  fees  both  of  Conflantino- 
ple  and  of  Rome  arofe  from  the  dignity  of  the  cities, 
is  evident  from  this  circumftance,  viz.  that  before  the 
year  381,  the  fee  of  Conffantinople  had  depended  upon 
that  of  Heraclea,  which  had  been  the  former  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  province,  but  from  that  time  the  council 
ordained,  according  to  the  willies  of  Theodoflus,  that 
the  bifhops  of  Conffantinople  fhould  hold  the  principal 
dignity  after  that  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome  *.  But  af¬ 
terwards,  viz.  in  a  council  held  at  Confbantinople,  un¬ 
der  Jufbinian  II.  it  was  ordained  that  the  patriarchs  of 
Conlfantinople  fhould  be  equal  to  thofe  of  Rome. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  that,  by  the 
influence  of  Leo,  the  popes  gained  the  greatefb  accef- 
fion  of  power  in  the  Well,  within  the  period  of  which 
I  am  now  treating.  Before  this  time  the  popes  had  no 
proper  authority  beyond  the  fuburbican  provinces  t* 
But  this  emperor  extended  their  authority  to  all  the 
bounds  of  his  empire,  even  into  Gaul,  and  ordered  that 
whatever  lliould  be  done  in  that  country  without  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  fhould  have  no  force  The 
bifhops  a {Tembled  at  Rome  in  378,  approved  of  this 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  popes  §. 

An  opportunity  foon  offered  of  making  life  of  this 
power.  For  in  the  year  440,  Chelidonius,  being  de- 
pofed  in  Gaul,  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  received 
him  into  communion,  and  by  the  authority  of  Valenti¬ 
nian  reinflated  him.  This  was  the  firfb  encroachment 
that  was  made  by  the  popes  on  the  liberties  ol  the  Gal¬ 
lic  an  church  |[.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  long  time 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  ,381.  +  Anecdotes,  p.  81.  t  Bafnage,  vol.  i. 
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after  this,  that  any  dire  a  application  was  made  to  the 
popes  for  preferment  in  France.  Auxanius  bifhop  of 
Arles  was  the  fird  bilhop  in  France  who,  in  the  year 
543,  fent  to  afk  for  the  pallium ,  or  the  archiepifcopal 
cloak  from  Rome.  His  predecelfor  had  it  without  aftc- 
ing  for  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  pope  anfwered,  that  he 
mud  fird  have  the  confent  ol  the  king  of  France 

After  the  reign  of  Valentinian  111.  the  billiops  of 
Rome,  finding  their  powers  enlarged,  and  that  they 
had  the  fuperintendence  of  all  the  churches  of  the 
Weft,  fent  their  vicars  regularly  into  the  provinces, 
whenever  there  was  the  lead  pretence  for  it,  and  thus 
watched  every  opportunity  of  extending  their  jurifdiAi- 
on.  The  firft  vicars  which  they  eftab  inked  were  thole 
of  Illyriciim,  and  of  ThefTaly.  And  the  pope  was  the 
more  readily  acknowledged  to  be  patriarch  of  all  the 
Wed  by  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the  Latins  ;  as  the 
former  wifked  to  have  the  bifhop  of  Condantiuople  to 
be  confiderea  as  patriarch  of  the  Eaft  f. 

In  ,517,  pope  Hormifdas  appointed  billiops  of  the 
refpedive  countries  his  vicars  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  They  were  glad  to  be  fo  honoured,  as  it  gave 
them  a  rank  above  their  brethren  ;  and  by  this  means, 
the  popes  greatly  extended  their  authority  in  thofe 
countries:*:.  But  before  this  time,  viz.  111453,  Fne 
popes  began  to  have  fpies  and  informers  at  the  court  of 
Condant inople.  Leo  recommended  one  of  them  to 
the  emperor,  calling  him  his  legate,  appointed  by  him 
to  folicit  at  the  emperor’s  court  all  things  relating  to 
the  faith  and  the  peace  of  the  church,  againd  the  he¬ 
retics  of  the  age.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
pope’s  legates  at  Condantiuople.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  called  Apocrifiarii  § . 

The  popes  were  alfo  very  attentive  to  fend  legates 
into  nations  newly  converted,  and  thereby  fubje&ed 
them  to  their  patriarchate.  Thus  the  Bulgarians  being 
converted,  the  pope  immediately  fent  an  archbifliop 
thither,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  coined  be¬ 
tween  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  thofe  of  Condanti 
nople  |j. 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  543.  +  Anecdotes,  p.  144.  J  Sueur. 
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After  the  fall  of  the  weftern  empire  the  popes  found 
t hem le Ives  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  fituation  for  the 
in  ere  ale  of  their  power,  the  emperor  being  then  at  a 
oil  ance,  and  therefore  obliged  to  take  fome  pains  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
inter  eld  in  the  country.  Thus  Juftinian  paid  the  pope 
many  compliments,  and  called  the  fee  of  Rome  the 
chief  of  all  the  churches,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
drive  the  Goths  out  of  Italy  *. 

Ail°  the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
difir  icis,  dixliK-ing  both  the  Greeks  and  the  northern 
invaders,  and  having  no  other  head,  looked  up  to  the 
popes  lor  protection,  and  at  length  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Gregory  U.  But  they  couriered  him  as 
t.'ieir  chief,  not  as  their  mailer,  meaning  to  form  a  re¬ 
public,  governed  by  its  own  laws  f. 

As  the  popes  extended  their  power,  they  began  to 
provide  a  broader  bafis  for  it.  Leo  was  the  fir  ft  who 
claimed  juri  {diction  over  other  churches,  as  fuccedor  to 
.  St-  Peter  i  and  when  it  was  decreed,  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  that  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  Hiould  be 
fecond  to  that  of  Rome  with  refpedt  to  rank,  affigning 
as  a  reafon  for  it  the  pre-eminence  of  the  city,  this 
pope  was  much  diffatisfied,  hecaule  Isis  pre-eminence 
was  not  founded  on  fomething  more  liable  than  the 
dignity  of  the  city,  and  vvilhed  to  have  it  reft  on  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter  as  the  founder  of  the  fee  f . 
From  this  time  we  find  this  foundation  for  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  fee  of  Rome  urged  with  the  greateft  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  what  is  molt  extraordinary,  it  feems  never 
to  have  been  difputed.  In  a  ly nod  held  at  Rome  in 
494,  Gelatins  laid  that  the  church  of  Rome  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  all  others,  not  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
crees  of  councils,  but  for  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrift,  when  he  laid,  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  will  1  build  my  church  §.  But  there  has  been 
much  difpute  about  this  decree,  and  the  meaning  of  it* 

It  was  fome  time,  however,  before  the  popes  thought 
of  claiming  abfolute  infallibility,  as  the  iucceftors  of 

*  Sueur,  A.  D  534.  +  Anecdotes,  p.  240,. 2^$, 
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a  a  infallible  apoftle.  The  fir  ft  pope  who  feems  to  hav^ 
made  this  claim  was  Agatbo,  who,  in  an  epiftle  to  the 
jfixth  general  council,  held  at  Conftantinople  in  680, 
(aid  that  the  church  of  Rome  never  erred,  nor  can 
err  in  any  point  :  and  that  all  the  confutations  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  ought  to  be  received  as  it  they  had 
been  delivered  by  the  divine  voice  of  St.  Peter  but 
before  this  time  there  had  not  been  wanting  perfons 
’who  flattered  the  pride  ot  the  popes  by  very  extrava¬ 
gant  encomiums.  Thus  in  the  fifth  century  Ennodius, 
a  flatterer  of  pope  Symmachus,  maintained  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  **  coufti tilted  judge  in  the  place  ot 
“  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Moft 
11  High  f”. 

With  this  increafe  of  real  power  and  confeqiience* 
we  may  naturally  expert  additional  higher  titles,  and 
more  fplendour  ;  and  in  this  the  popes'  were  by  no 
means  deficient  ;  and  as  they  approached  to  the  rank 
of  fovereign  princes,  they  omitted  none  of  the  ufual 
forms,  or  fymbols  of  royalty.  But  in  this  period,  as 
they  had  not  attained  to  the  power,  fo  they  did  not  af- 
fitime  all  the  pomp  that  they  afterwards  appeared  in. 

As  the  chriftians  affected  the  ceremonies  of  the  hea¬ 
then  worfliip,  the  popes  were  ready  enough  to  avail 
themfeives  of  it,  when  it  might  add  to  their  perfonal 
dignity.  Accordingly  as  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maxi  ■ 
mus  had  been  of  great  dignity  in  Rome,  and  had  ge¬ 
nerally  been  affumed  by  the  emperors  ;  from  the  end- 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  bifhops  of  Rome  were  often- 
called  Pontiffs ,  and  their  office  the  Pontificate .  They 
were  alfo  fometimes  called  fovereign  prelates  or  five- 
reign  priefis  T  But  the  title  of  bi/hop  of  bifhops  was  not 
given  to  the  pope  ferioufly  in  the  five  firft  centuries. 

The  ceremony  by  which  refpeft  is  generally  fbewn 
to  the  pope  is  kijjing  his  toe ,  which  was  alfo  done  to  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  of  heathen  Rome,  and  was  demand¬ 
ed  by  Domitian,  Dioclefian,  and  fome  others  of  the 
emperors,  who  were  likewise  chief  pontiffs.  This  ci¬ 
vility  was  firft  fliewn  to  pope  Conftantuie  I.  by  the- 

*  Hill  of  Popery,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  +  Moflicim^  vol.  i.p  4^3* 
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emperor  Jnflmian  II.  at  Nicodemia.  He  did  it  out  of 
voluntary  relpefl,  but  it  was  afterwards  claimed  as  a 
right  even  from  crowned  heads  *. 

I  he  cnflom  °i  carrying  the  pope  on  men’s  fhoulders 
a  ter  his  election,  which  feems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  cnflom  of  fome  of  the  northern  nations,  in 
the  choice  of  their  chiefs  ar  princes,  was  firft  ufed  bv 
Stephen  II.  He  alio  had  all  his  bulls  or  edicts  feale'd 
with  lead  f.  Like  other  fovereigns,  the  popes  even  in 
this  period,  made  nle  of  the  plural  number,  in  fpeakins 
ox  themfelves.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  began  bv 
Boniface  ill.  about  the  year  606  j  who,  in  approving 
the  choice  of  a  biihop,  ufed  the  words,  Volumus  et  jit - 
be  mils,  we  will  and  command  $.  Afterwards  the  popes 
proceeded  to  aflume  other  titles,  and  forms,  not  only 
<01  royalty ,  but  even  of  divinity  /  which  having  been 
firft  aiTu med  by  the  princes  of  the  Eafl,  were  from  them 
adopted  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  from  them  by 

the  popes.  A  particular  account  of  them  may  be  leeii 
in  Sueur,  A.  D.  549. 

So  early  as  the  fourth  century,  the  bifliops  of  Rome 
fur  pa  fled  all  their  brethren  in  riches  and  fplendour, 
wnich  exceedingly  dazzled  the  common  people  5  and  fo 
great  a  prize  being  contended  for,  there  were  often 
great  tumults  in  Rome  on  the  eleclion  of  a  pope,  at¬ 
tended  fometimes  with  murder,  and  violence  of  all 
kinds.  Many  were  killed  on  both  Tides  in  368,  during 
the  contefl  between  Damafus  and  Urficinus. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  aflumed  bv  the  popes, 
and  though  in  many  things  they  acted  independently  of 
the  emperor,  and  even  oppofed  him,  they  were  ftill  his 
Jubjetts ,  and  upon  fome  occafions  he  treated  them  as 
Rich.  The  election  of  the  biihop  of  Rome  was  not 
deemed  valid  without  the  coufent  of  the  emperor, 
and  Juftinian  depofed  two  popes.  But  when  there  was 
no  more  any  empire  in  the  Welt,  little  account  was 
made  of  the  confent  of  the  emperor  $  though  the  popes 
kept  up  a  formal  lubmiflion  to  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft 
again  ft  the  Lombard  princes  till  the  time  of  Leo  Ifauri- 
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cns  *.  And  though  Conftantine  Pogonatus  releafed  the 
popes  from  their  ufual  payments  for  their  confirmation, 
he  exprefsly  retained  the  right  of  confirmation  f. 

The  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  alfo  confidered  the  popes 
as  their  fubjedts.  And  it  appeared  in  the  difpute  be' 
tween  Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  in  501,  when  The- 
odoric  was  king  of  Italy,  that  the  popes  then  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  the  kings,  though  they  were 
heretics;  that  they  requeued  of  them  permiffion  to  hold 
national  councils,  and  that  they  appealed  to  them  when 
they  were  charged  with  crimes,  and  fubmitted  to  their 
judgment.  Athalaric,  to  prevent  fuch  mifchiefs  as  had 
been  occafioned  bv  former  fchifms  at  Rome,  made  a 
rigorous  edict,  prefcribing  the  manner  in  which  the 
election  of  bilhops  and  metropolitans  Ihould  hereafter 
be  made.  This  edidt  was  drawn  up  by  Caffiodorus,  and 
nobody  confidered  this  as  an  attack  upon  the  authority 
of  the  church 

The  temporal  princes  under  whom  the  popes  lived, 
fent  for  them,  as  well  as  other  billipps,  and  employed 
them  in  embafiles,  whenever  they  thought  proper  to 
make  ufe  of  them.  Pope  John  I.  was  fent  by  Theodo- 
ric  to  Conftantinople,  to  obtain  of  the  emperor  Juflin- 
ian  I.  the  revocation  of  an  edibf,  which  ordained  that 
the  churches  of  the  Arians  ihould  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  catholics  §. 

When  the  empire  of  the  Lombards  was  entirely  put 
an  end  to  in  Italy,  the  nomination  of  the  popes,  at  leafl 
the  right  of  confirming  them,  was  ftill  in  the  hands  of 
the  temporal  princes.  Adrian,  with  his  whole  fynod, 
acknowledged  this  power  in  Charlemaigne,'and  Grego¬ 
ry  VII.  was  himfelf  confirmed  in  the  papacy  by  that 
very  emperor  whom  he  afterwards  depofed.  Symma¬ 
chus  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain  to  the  etnporor  An- 
aftafms,  that  the  dignity  of  the  pope  was  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  emperor,  as  much  as  the  adminiffration  of 
the  things  of  heaven  is  above  that  of  the  things  of  the 
earth,  and  that  even  a  common  prieffc  was  fuperior  to 
him.  But  he  was  far  from  alleging  this  as  a  reafon 

* 
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vhy  tiie  pones  fiiould  not  be  fubjeft  to  the  emperor  in. 
things  or  a  temporal  nature. 

One  of  tdie  prerogatives  to  which  the  popes  now 
pretend,  is  the  power  of  Summoning  general  councils, 
and  of  prefiding  in  them.  But  all  the  general  councils 
within  the  five  fi rft  centuries  were  fummoned  by  the 
Emperors..  Leo  I.  joined  with  many  many  other  bi-v 
fhopski  requeuing  the  Emperor  Theodofms  to  fummon 
a  council  in  Italy,  but  he  refilled,  becaufe  he  had  be¬ 
fore  appointed  one  in  Ephefns..  Nor  did  the  popes,  or 
their  legates,  prefide  in  general  councils  in  early  times  ; 
but  various  other  bilhops  prefided  in  them;  and  in  the 
firft  general  council,  viz.  that  of  Nice,  Conftantine 
himfelf  was  the  principal  moderator  or  dire&or.  Speak¬ 
ing  to  the  billions  upon  that  occafion,  he  faid,  “  Ye  are 
<c  bilhops  of  things  within  the  church,  but  I  am  hilltop 
(l  as  to.  externals.” 


SECTION  II. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Papal  Power  from  the  Time  of  Chari e~ 
maigne  to  the  Reformation . 

T„  e  firft  thing  that  I  fliall  notice  in  this  period,  is 
the  changes  that  were  made  from  time  to  time  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  eleftion  of  the  popes,  and  the  confirmation 
of  them  in  their  office.  It  is  certain  that  for  many 
centuries  the  popes  could  not  be  confecrated  till  their 
election  had  been  approved  of  by  the  emperors  ;  and  in 
general  a  fum  of  money  had  been  given  at  the  fame 
time,  till  it  was  remitted,  as  I  have  obferved,  by  Con¬ 
ftantine  Pogonatus.  The  fame  right  of  confirming  the 
the  popes  was  exercifed  by  the  Goths,  by  Charlemaigne, 
a  id  his  fucceflors  the  emperors  of  Germany.  But  in 
£47,  Leo  IV.  was  chofen  pope  without  the  confent  of 
the  emperor,  the  Romans  being  then  prefled  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens;  and  finding  a  neceffity  of  having  a  head.  How¬ 
ever  they  deferredthe  confecration  from  April  to  June. 
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waiting  for  the  confent  of  the  emperor,  and  they  made 
an  apology  for  it  afterwards. 

At  length  Charles  the  Bald,  having  obtained  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity  by  the  good  offices  of  the  popes,  difcharg- 
ed  them  from  the  obligation  of  waiting  for  the  confent 
of  the  emperor  to  their  election.  But  from  the  time 
of  Eugenius  III.  who  was  railed  to  the  pontificate  in 
854,  the  election  of  the  popes  was  conduced  without 
the  lead:  regard  to  law,  order,  or  even  decency,  and  was 
generally  attended  with  civil  tumults  and  diflentions, 
till  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great,  who  put  a  flop  to 
thofe  difor'derly  proceedings,  and  prohibited  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  popes  without  the  previous  knowledge  and 
confent  of  the  emperor ;  and  this  order  was  enforced 
to  the  conclufion  of  the  ninth  century.  Gregory  VII. 
however,  taking^advantage  of  the  divifions  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  emancipated  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  mark  of 
its  lubje&ion  to  the  empire  *. 

In  early  times,  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  like  thofe  of 
other  cities,  were  chofen  by  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
clergy.  The  fir  ft  confiderable  innovation  that  was 
made  in  this  refpect  at  Rome,  was  at  a  council  held  in 
1059,  under  Nicholas  II.  when  it  was  ordered  that, 
upon  the  deceafe  of  a  pope,  the  cardinal  bifhops  fhould 
ffirH:  confider  of  a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  ;  that  they 
fhould  then  confult  with  their  cardinal  clergv,  and 
then  that  the  reft  of  the  clergy  and  alfo  the  people 
should  give  their  confent  t«  But  Alexander  III.  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  eftabiilhed  the  foie  right 
of  election  in  the  college  of  cardinals. 

After  this  time  the  term  cardinal  was  confined  to  the 
feven  bifhops  within  the.  territory  and  city  of  Rome, 
who  had  been  ufed  to  confecrate  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff,  and  to  the  prefbyters  of  the  twenty -eight  Ro¬ 
man  parifhes,  or  principal  churches.  To  appeale 
the  tumults  that  were  made  by  others  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  who  were  by  this  regulation  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  voting,  this  Alexander  HI.  conferred 
the  dignity  of  cardinals  upon  feveral  more  of  the  lu- 
perior  clergy  ;  and  to  pacify  the  inferior  clergy,  he, 
or  fome  of  his  fucceffors,  for  it  is  uncertain,  made  the 

*  Moffieim,  vol.  ii,  p«  ifci,  208,  ?.8o,  i  Fkury. 
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chief  of  them  cardinal  deacons,  giving  them  alfo  votes 
jn  the  election.  Lucius  III.  was  the  firft  pope  that  was 
choien  by  cardinals  only*.  The  particular  rules 
tnat  are  now  obferved  in  the  eleftion  of  a  pope  were, 
lettled  in  1178,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  Hifloire  des 
Papes,  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 

I  lhall  juft  add  to  this  article,  that  the  almoft  uni- 
verfal  cuftom  of  the  popes  changing  their  names  upon 
their  election,  began  with  Bocco  di  Porco,  in  884,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Sergius,  his  original  name  fgni- 

iying  Hog's  Snout,  being  thought  unfuitable  to  his 
dignity. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  the  fpiritual  or  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  was  the  more  extravagant 
but  the  temporal  power  preceded  the  fpiritual,  and  no 
doubt  laid  ihe  foundation  for  it.  1  hough  other  pre¬ 
tences  were  alleged.  But  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
making  merely  oflenfible  pretences  to  be  received  when 
there  is  fufficient  power  to  enforce  them  ;  and  it  was 
prefently  after  the  commencement  of  this  period,  that 
the  popes  acquired  that  amazing  acceffion  of  property 

and  power,  which  placed  them  on  a  level  with  other 
princes  of  Europe. 

t  ^ar£e  acceffion  was  made  from  the  fpoils  of 

tne  Lombards  in  Italy,  with  whom  Stephen  II.  had 
quarrelled,  and  againfl  whom  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
France,  to  Fo licit  the  aid  of  Pepin  king  of  France, 
v’iio  promiled  that  if  he  fliould  drive  out  the  Lombards, 
he  would  give  the  popes  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  Pentapoiis.  F rom  their  acquifition  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  was  made  in  774,  the  popes  ceafed  to  date 
tiieir  letters  by  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  f.  This 
acquifition  was  evidently  made  by  fuch  policy  as  is 
employed  by  lecular  princes  to  increafe  their  domini¬ 
ons.  But  Stephen,  like  other  artful  princes,  was  not 
at  a  1  o Is  for  fome  colour  of  right,  for  he  pretended 
i  nat  t his  territory  belonged  to  him,  as  being  the  fpoil 
of  an  heretical  prince.  For  the  Lombards,  as  well  as 
the  Goths,  were  Arians. 

\V  lien  Charlemaigne  afterwards  put  an  entire  end  to 
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the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  whole  of  the 
exarchate,  the  capital  of  which  was  Ravenna,  was 
given  to  the  popes.  He  was  probably  induced  to  make 
this  large  grant  of  land  to  the  church  of  Rome,  by  a 
pretence,  which  was  about  this  time  made,  that  Con- 
ilantine  the  great  had  made  a  fimilar  grant  of  territory 
to  the  fame  church  ;  though  it  is  now  univerfally 
agreed  that  this  donation  of  Con  ilantine  was  a  iorgery. 
Notwithilanding  theie  large  grants,  both  Pepin  and 
Charlemaigne  reierved  to  themlelves  the  lovereignty 
of  all  thefe  lands  in  Italy.  But  this  was  afterwards 
furrendered  to  the  popes  by  Lothair  1.  * 

The  laft  acquifition  the  popes  made  was  that  of  the 
fovereignty  of  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
always  acknowledged  the  emperor  as  their  fovereign. 
Butin  1198  the  prefect  of  Rome  received  his  ohice 
from  the  pope,  and  not  from  the  emperor  f.  From 
this  time*  the  popes  have  been  as  properly  independent 
as  any  fovereign  princes  in  Europe. 

From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  wealth 
or  revenues  ol  the  pope  did  not  receive  any  confidera- 
ble  addition  ;  but  from  this  time  they  were  vaftly  in- 
creafed,  efpecially  under  Innocent  III.  and  Nicholas  III. 
partly  by  the  events  of  war,  and  partly  by  the  munificence 
of  kingsand  emperors.  Innocent  was  no  iooner  feated  i li¬ 
the  papal  chair,  than,  befides  reducing  to  his  fubjedtion 
theprefedtof  Rome,  as  mentioned  above,  he  feized  upow 
Ancona,  Spoleto,  Affifi,  and  feveral  other  cities,  which  he 
pretended  had  been  unjuftlv  alienated  from  the  fee  of 
Rome.  Nicholas  IV.  followed  the  example  of  Innocent, 
and  in  1278  he  refufed  to  crown  Rodolph  I.  before  be 
had  confirmed,  by  afolemn  treaty,  all  the  pretenfions  of 
the  Roman  fee;  and  immediately  upon  that  he  feized  fe¬ 
veral  cities  and  territories  in  Italy  which  had  formerly 
been  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown,  particularly  Ro¬ 
magna  and  Bologna.  It  was  under  thefe  two  popes  that 
the  fee  of  Rome  arrived  at  its  higheft  degree  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  opulence  f . 

Like  other  politic  princes,  the  popes  gained  thefe 

necdotes,  p.  320,  338.  +  Hid.  des  Papes,  vol,  ii'.  p.  1 20, 
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advantages  chiefly  in  confequence  of  divifions  in  the 
families  of  the  temporal  powers#  The  divifions  be¬ 
tween  the  kings  of  France  of  the  fecond  race  w'ere 
more  particularly  the  means  of  advancing  the  power 
of  the  popes  to  its  greateft  height.  Ihoie  who  were 
condemned  in  F ranee  had  recourfe  to  the  holy  fee,  and 
always  found  piotedlion  there.  In  like  manner  the 
popci  a\  ailed  themfelves  of  the  conteft  between  the 
emperors  Lewis  and  Charles,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  in  conlequence  of  which  the  im¬ 
perial  power  was  quite  loft  in  Italy,  the  popes  feizing 

upon  fome  of  the  towns,  and  others  letting  up  for 
themfelves. 

The  cr  ufades  contributed  very  much  to  complete  the 
power  of  the  popes,  as  temporal  princes,  and  brought 
bu  finds  enough  of  a  civil  nature  upon  their  hands.4 
l  or  they  had  not  only  many  difpenfations  to  grant  to 
thoie  who  could  not  go  to  thofe  wars,  but  they  made 
themlelves  judges  of  all  the  differences  among  thofe 
princes  that  went  thither  *. 

But  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  far  from  being 
fatisfied  with  the  acquifition  of  an  independent  fove- 
reignty.  They  foon  began  to  extend  their  claims  to 
<;ther  territories,  and  even  to  the  empire  itfelf.  For 
having  been  accnftomed  to  crown  the  emperors,  they 
took  advantage  from  that  circumllance,  together  with 
that  of  the  divifions  in  the  empire,  to  arrogate  to 
themfelves  the  power  of  deciding  who  fliould  be  the 
emperor  ;  and  one  or  other  of  the  candidates  was  but 
too  ready  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  pope,  in  order 
to  (ecu re  his  intereh.  In  thele  circumftances  John 
VIII.  proclaimed  Charles  the  Bald  emperor  in  876,  in 
an  afiembly  of  the  Italian  princes  at  Pavia  ;  and  111 ’the 
fame  manner  were  his  two  fucceflors  chofen.  From 
tliis  nomination  ol  Charles  the  Bald,  Sigonius  fays  that 
the  empire  has  been  a  fief  of  the  holy  fee  f. 

Alter  this,  viz.  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  popes 
a  (Tinned  the  character  of  lords  of  the  univerfe,  and 
arbiters  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  Before  Leo  IX, 
no  pope  claimed  this  unbounded  authority  of  transfer- 

*  Fleury’s  fixth  Difcouifc,  p.  20. 
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ing  territories  and  provinces  from  their  lawful  owners. 
But  this  pontiff  granted  to  the  Normans,  who  were 
fettled  in  Italy,  the  lands  and  territories  which  they 
had  already  ufurped,  or  which  they  ill  on  Id  be  able  to 
conquer  from  the  Greeks  or  Saracens  N 

Gregory  VII.  followed  the  new  maxims,  and  carried 
them  farther,  openly  pretending  that,  as  pope,  he  had 
a  right  to  depofe  fovereigns  who  rebelled  againft  the 
church.  This  he  founded  principally  upon  the  power 
of  excommunication.  An  excommunicated  perfon,  he 
faid,  mud:,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  apoftles,  be 
avoided  by  every  body.  A  prince,  therefore,  who 
is  excommunicated,  muff  he  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  even  by  his  own  fubjetts.  This  pope  never 
made  any  formal  decifion  of  this  kind,  nor  had  he  the 
tountenance  of  any  council,  but  he  acted  upon  the 
maxim. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  the  princes 
took  it  fo  much  for  granted,  that  an  excommunicated 
perfon  was  fubjeft  to  all  the  above-mentioned  incon¬ 
veniences,  that  they  contented  themfelves  with  faying, 
that  a  prince  ought  not  to  be  excommunicated  ;  which, 
fays  Fleurv,  was  giving  the  popes  a  great  advantage 
in  the  argument.  This  pope  likewife  urged  that,  fmee 
the  clergy  have  a  right  to  decide  concerning  things 
fpiritual,  they  have,  a  fortiori ,  a  right  to  decide  con¬ 
cerning  things  temporal.  The  lead:  exorcift,  he  faid, 
is  above  an  emperor,  fince  he  commands  daemons  ;  roy* 
alty  is  the  work  of  tne  devil,  being  the  effeft  of  human 
pride  ;  whereas  the  priefthood  is  the  work  of  God  f. 

Some  of  the  pretenfions  of  this  great  pontiff  were  fo 
.Very  abfurd,  that  one  would  think  they  mu  ft  have  re¬ 
futed  themfelves  by  the  events.  I11  his  difference  with 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  fays,  “We  bind  him  by 
an  apoftolical  authority,  not  only  with  refped  to  the 
<e  foul,  but  to  the  body.  We  take  from  him  all  prof* 
renty  111  this  life,  and  victory  from  his  arms 
Later  popes  continued  the  fame  arrogant  claims,  and 
the  neceffity  of  the  times  too  often  induced  princes  to 

*  Mofheirti,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  f  Fleury,  vol.  xiii.  p.  48. 
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fubmit  to  them,  though  they  had  fo  me  times  the  fpirit 
to  refit.  In  1225,  Honorius  III.  applied  to  the  popes 
uie  words  ot  Jeremiah  i.  20.  I  have  fet  thee  over  the 
people,  and  over  kingdoms ,  to  pluck  up  and  defir oy ,  6*c.  * 
I11  the  fourteenth  century  Boniface  VIII.  in  a  quarrel 
with  Philip  the  Fair  king  of  France,  averted  that  Jefus 
Chi  Ht  had  granted  a  two-fold  power  to  the  church,  a 
fpiritual  and  a  temporal  fword  j  that  he  had  fubjeded 
the  whole  human  ra.ee  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  that 
whoever  dared  to  difbelieve  this  dodrine  were  to  be 
deemed  heretics,  and  flood  excluded  from  all  poihbility 
of  lalvation.  The  king  being  dill  refradory,  the  pope 
excommunicated  him,  but  he  appealed  to  a  general 
council,  and  lent  a  party  of  men  to  bring  the  pope  by 
foi  ce  before  him.  In  conlequenceof  this  he  was  appre¬ 
hended  at  Anagni,  but  the  inhabitants  refeued  him.  He 
died,  however,  prefently  afterwards,  of  rage  and  an- 
guilh.  His  fucceffor  Benedid  XI.  of  his  own  accord, 
withdrew  the  excommunication  ;  but  by  this  time  the 
papal  power  had  begun  to  decline  f. 

When  we  confider  the  effeds  of  excommunication  in 
tnole  dark  ages,  and  the  acknowledged  power  of  the 
popes  to  dired  that  dreadful  weapon,  and  alfo  to  fuf- 
pend  the  exerciie  of  all  ecclefi&ftical  fundions,  than 
which  nothing  could  imprefs  the  minds  of  men  in  thofe 
times  with  more  terror  and  confternation  (as  they  im¬ 
agined  their  everlafting  happinefs  depended  on  thofe 
fundions)  we  cannot  wonder  either  at  the  arrogance, 
cr  the  fuccefs  of  the  popes.  Robert,  king  of  France, 
not  complying  with  the  pope’s  decree  relpeding  the 
difiolution  of  his  marriage,  the  pope,  for  the  fir  ft  time, 
laid  the  whole  kingdom  under  this  interdid,  forbidding- 
all  divine  lervice,  the  ufe  of  the  facraments  to  the 
jiving,  and  of  burial  to  the  dead.  The  people  terrified 
by  this  order,  yielded  fuch  implicit  obedience, that  even 
the  king’s  own  domeftics  abandoned  him,  except  two 
or  three,  and  thofe  threw  to  the  dogs  every  thing  that 
came  from  bistable.  No  perfon  even  dared  to  eat  out 
of  any  veflel  which  he  had  touched.  The  king,  being 

*  Billoirc  dcs  Papes,  voL  iii  p.  164.  f  Molbcim,  vol.  iii,  p,  *5^, 
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reduced  to  this  difmal  ftate,  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
cancel  his  marriage  *. 

The  degree  to  which  the  popes  fometimes  carried 
their  rage  was  truly  dreadful.  John  XXIII.  not  only 
excommunicated  Ladiflas,  king  of  Bohemia,  hut  pub- 
lifhed  a  crufade  again  ft  him  5  inviting  all  chriftian 
princes  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  leize  his  dominion... 
His  bull  upon  this  occafion  contained  an  order  to  ail 
patriarchs,  bifliops,  archbilhops  and  pi  elates,  to  pucl'iiii 
every  Sunday  and  feftival  day,  by  tne  found  of  0.  nek* 
and  with  candles  lighted,  and  then  extinguished  by 
throwing  them  upon  the  ground,  that  king  Ladiflas  was 
ti  excommunicated,  perjured,  a  ichilmat;c,  a  ni.uphe- 

mer,  a  heretic,  a  relapfe,  a  favourer  ot  heretics,  «. 
Cl  traitor,  and  an  enemy  of  the  pope  and  ot  the  churcn.’* 
He  alfo  excommunicated  all  his  adherents  and  favour¬ 


ers,  till  by  a  return  to  their  duty  they  iliould  receive 
abfolution  ;  and  ordered  that  whofoever  fhonld  under- 
take  to  bury  Ladiflas,  or.  any  of  his  partilans,  fliouhT 
be  excommunicated,  and  not  be  abfolved  out  by  digging 
up  the  body  with  their  own  hands,  and  carrying  it  out 
of  the  place  of  chriftian  burial  ;  and  that  the  places 
on  which  they  Iliould  lie  iliould  be  prophane  forever  t . 

So  fully  was  this  temporal  power  of  the  popes  eftab- 
iiflied,  that  they  alone  were  thought  to  have  the  right 
of  difpofing  of  kingdoms  ;  and  they  were  as  regularly 
applied  to  for  that  purpofe,  as  the  temporal  courts  for 
titles  of  nobility,  &c.  In  1 179,  Alexander  III.  con¬ 
ferred  the  title  of  king ,  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
upon  Alphonfo,  duke  of  Portugal,  who  under  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Lucius  II.  had  rendered  his  province  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Roman  fee  f.  Innocent  III.  gave  a  king  to 
the  Armenians  in  Afia,  and  in  1204  he  made  Primiflas 
duke  of  Bohemia  king  of  that  country,  and  Peter  II. 
king  of  Arragon.  The  title  of  king  of  Ireland  was 
alfo  a  grant  of  the  pope  to  our  king  Henry  II.  and 
when  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Spaniards  were  purfuing 
their  difcoveries  and  couquefts,  the  one  to  the  Euft,  and 
the  other  to  the  Weft,  the  popes  drew  the  line  that  was 


*  Sueur  A.  D.  998.  +  Hifl.  des  Papes,  vol.  iv.  p,  15I. 
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afl.rg!’,ate  ail  ti,'eir  flItllre  cIaims  t0  dominion.  Thefs 

Jiien^but  U-ll  ndefp°tifm  "'ere  beheM  with  afton‘ft- 
teniDor-it  U  1  Pen .  aiK*  paffive  obedience,  by  ail  the 

temporal  powers  cf  Europe. 

Dooe-'mavV^r  eb-venth  century  that  the  power  of  the 
p,  may  ce  fa,d  to  have  been  at  its  height.  They 

hen  i  eceived  the  pompous  titles  of  the  maflen  of  tL 

anl°f  lmi^rfal  facers.  They  preiided  every 

i  a  1  col  3  COl;nC,is  b>-  Agates:  They  decided 

kipline”  -n  t  H  COnCer"ing  religi011-  or  church  dif. 
.I  ,  r  ?  .‘1C'V  ni3intamed  the  pretended  rights  of 

tae  cjurch  againft  the  ufurpations  of  kings  and  prin- 

from  tt  u -ft*  W3S  ’!0t  done  with0l,t  oppofition  both 
,  tbl;  L'lQlops,  and  from  the  temporal  powers*. 

cefaVv^  e't t0  P\eler,Ve  this  amaa'"g  power,  it  was  rie- 
f,:  /l  k  Pjbe  clerg-v  a» dependent  as  poffible  upon, 
themfelves,  and  as  little  attached  to  their  temporal 
loveteign.  Gregory  VII.  never  forbad  the  clergy  to 

-ye  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  theirrefpeflive  fovereignst 

3,  V  ''4  Wf  d°ne  L'-v  Urban  H.  who  made  an  order  for 
yaat  purpole  at  the  council  of  Clermont.  To  complete 
•  ne  tempora!  character  of  the  popes,  I  lhall  in  the  lalt 
l  a.-e  o j  -:r\ e,  that  it  was  common  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
7,tQ-ree  .tbem  at  the  head  of  armies. 

I  he  infoicnce  with  which  the  popes  have  afled  in 
■  u.  heig.tlh  of  their  power  is  hardly  credible.  Greg- 
*>ry  v  .!.  obliged  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  whom  he  had 
excommunicated,  and  who  applied  for  abfolntion,  to 
wa.t  three  days  before  he  would  admit  him  ;  though 
both,  the  emperor,  the  emprefs,  and  their  child,  waited 
barefoot  m  the  depth  ot  winter.  On  the  fourth  day 
he^was  admitted,  and  as  a  token  of  his  repentance,  he 
resigned  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  con- 
leifed  himielf  unworthy  of  the  empire,  if  ever  he 
ihou  d  oppote  his  will  for  the  future  :  and  he  was  not 
nbiolved  without  very  mortifying  conditions  t. 

Adrian  IV.  intuited  the  emperor  Barbaroffa,  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  holding  him  the 
led  ftirrup  in  (lead  of  the  right,  and  at  length  the  era- 
pei  or  was  compelled  to  hold  the  other  flirrup*  Xh< 
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next  pope,  Alexander  III.  trod  upon  the  neck  of  the 
fame  emperor,  ufing  at  the  fame  time  this  exprellion  of 
t  he  p  fa  I  mill,  Thou  /halt  ivalk  upon  the  lion  arid  the  ad¬ 
der  ;  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  /halt  thou  trample 
underfoot.  Pf.  xci.  13. 

When  Henry  VI.  the  next  emperor,  was  crowned  by 
Geleftine  III,  he  kneeled  before  him  as  he  fat  in  his 
pontifical  chair,  and  was  obliged  to  take  the  crown 
from  his  feet  ;  and  when  the  pope  had  kicked  it  oil 
again,  to -fhew  his  power  to  depole  him,  the  cardinals 
were,  at  length,  permitted  to  crown  the  emperor  once 
more.  This  was  done  to  fhew  that  the  imperial  crown 
depended  entirely  upon  the  pope*. 

Oiir'owD  country  has  not  been  lefs  difgraced  by  pa¬ 
pal  infolence.-  One  of  the  braved  of  our  haughty 
Norman  princes,  Henry  II.  could  not  latisfy  the  pope 
with  refpect  to  the  murder  of  the  fact  ions  and  turbu¬ 
lent  prelate  Thomas  a  Becket  (of  which,  however,  he 
was  not  guilty)  till  he  walked  barefoot  to  his  tomb, 
and  was  whipped  by  the  monks  at  Canterbury.  King 
John  was  excommunicated,  de poled,  and  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  crown  again,  at  the  hand  of  the  pope’s  legate, 
and  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a  valla!  of  the  lee  of  Romo* 

In  order  to  evade  the  tyranny  of  the  popes,  it  was 
euflomarv,  when  the  times  would  bear  it,  not  to  dif- 
pute  their  power  diredly,  but  to  prevent  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  bulls.  Thus  when  Paul  V.  laid  the  date 
of  Venice  under  an  interdict,  they  baniihed  thofe  of 
the  clergy  who  complied  with  the  order,  and  at  length 
the  popes  were  glad  to  get  Henry  IV.  of  France  to- 
make  their  peace  with  the  Venetians,  who  threatened 
to  break  off  from  their  communionf. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  as  I  have  obferv"- - 
ed  before,  was  more  ancient  than  the  notion  of  their 
infallibility.  This-  was  not  known  in  the  times  of  Pe¬ 
pin  or  Charlemaigne  ;  and  though  councils  were  not 
then  deemed  infallible,  the  authority  of  the  pope  was 
field  to  be  fubordinate  to  that.  That  councils  are  in¬ 
fallible  was  not  pretended  till  the  popes  had' been  deem- 

*  Hill,  des  Papes,  vol,  iib  p*  *  12. 
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to  themfeI- 

derived mm*  f  i°  lpiritual  Power.in  general,  the  popes 
nations  'n  tV  •  va‘ua8e  irorn  ti'e  ideas  of  the  northern 
ered  he '  I"'1'  Pa8anifin-  For  they  confid- 

thev  h  i  ,  °P  0t  R°me  in  the  fame  light  in  winch 
o  hi,S  that  h°re  their  arMrUid’  and  transferred 
beelnfedt  11S,reVerenCeWkh  which  **y  had 
viol  el  !  ^  ^  °‘ her-  HenC£  1  he  force  ^  the 

zi:  whicb’ « under  ^ 

•t^  fi  *  u  ‘  !  r-°n  c.  ail  the  common  rights  of  human- 

r^'Ve,Ver’,  befdes  the  oonftant  oppofition  of  the, 
k  cnnrc,!>  t]ie  overbearing  authority  of  the  fee  of 
ohie  was  not  always  fubmitted  to,  even  In  the  Weft. 

oppofed  by  u,e  church  °f  Milan, 
■  lt.‘ 1,1  .  .e  otiner  period  had  been  a  metropolitan 
c  lurch  with  a  jurifdiaion  independent  of  that  of 
Rome.  In  848  Angiibert,  archbiihop  of  Milan, 
fparated  entirely  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
continued  lo  nearly  two  hundred  vears.  At  length 

however,  the  popes  got  the  better  .of  this,  as  of  every 
other  oppofition.  7 

It  is  in  the  ninth  century  that  we  find  the  fail  feed* 
f  the  doctrine  of  the  pope’s  infallibility.  Then,  at 
Jed  t,  the  popes  began  to  talk  in  a  higher  (train  than  u- 
I  a  .  011  this  rubiea  >  maintaining  that  they  could  not 
e  T*  T  any  pei  foil,  and  that  their  decrees,  ref- 
pectin  g  manners,  faith,  or  difciplme,  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
erred  even  to  thofe  of  the  councils  themfelves  if  pof- 
10  c  y  '*  ‘!C  ar  gw  went  on  which  this  claim  was  refied 
was  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  to  Peter,  that  ha 
would  give  to  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
and  becaufe  he  likewife  faid  that  he  had  prayed  for  him, 
tuat  his  buth  Jhould  not  fail,  it  was  concluded  that  all 
t:ie  (ucce.Tors  of  Peter  at  Rome  would  always  maintain 
the  right  faith.  Weak  as  this  argument  is,  it  was  uni- 
verlaily  acquiefced  in,  in  thofe  dark  ages  ;  and  the 
]  opes  afted  upon  it  as  upon  a  maxim  that  could  not  be 
djfputed.  When  the  hilltop  of  Conftantinople  was  de- 

Bafnnge,  vol.  iii.  p.  597.  +  Mofhcim,  vol,  ii.  p.6?. 
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pofed  in  $6 i,  the  pope  who  had  been  written  to  on  the 
occafion,  but  not  by  way  of  appeal,  faid  in  anfwer, 
<<  If  they  ought  to  be  heard  who  ht  in  the  chair  of 
“  Mofes,  how  much  more  they  who  fit  in  the  chair  of 


“  St.  Peter  5”  and  he  maintained  that  no  biihop  of 


Con  flan  tinople  ought  to  be  depofed  without  the  content. 


of  the  pope*. 


The  authority  of  the  popes  having  gained  ground, 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  defcribed  above,  the  opin¬ 


ion  of  their  infallibility  began  to  appear  undifguifed : 


and  undifputed  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  ;  Leo  IX.  declaring  that  the  councils,  and  all 
the  Fathers,  had  confidered  the  church  of  Rome  as  the 
fovereign  mi  ft  refs,  to  which  the  judgment  of  all  other 
churches  belonged,  and  which  could- be  judged  bv  none  ; 
and  that  all  difficult  queftions  ought  to  be  decided  by 
the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter,  becaufe  that  church  had 
never  erred  from  the  faith,  and  would  not  to  the  end, 
Th  is  is  the  frit  pope  who  held  this  language  with  fuch 
firmnefs.  Gregory  VII.  who  fucceeded  him,  with 
more  folemnitv  decreed  in  a  council,  that  the  church  of 
Rome  never  had  erred,  and  never  will  err,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  the  fcriptures,  on  the  ground  above- 
mentioned.  Bernard  and  Thomas  Aquinas  gave  this 
dodrine  the  great  weight  of  their  authority,  and  they 
were  followed  by  all  the  fchoolmen. 

Afterwards-,  however,  feveral  of  the  popes  therii- 
felves,  when  they  had  any  particular  point  to  gain, 
and  when  the  decrees  of  former  popes  were  quoted 
againft  them,  made  no  difficulty  of  departing  from  this 
do&rine.  Thus  John  XXII.  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
Fratricejli,  who  reprefented  to  him  that  three  of  his 
predeceffiors  had  been  of  their  opinion,  anfwered  that 
16  what  had  been  ill  determined  by  one  pope  and  one 
(e  council  might  be  corrected  by  another,  better  inform- 
Ci  ed  concerning  the  truth.”  But,  except  in  thefe  oc.- 
cafional  deviations,  the  popes  averted  their  infallibili¬ 
ty,  an-d  it  was  generally  acquiefced  in  till  the  time  of 
the  great  fchifm  5  when  almoft  all  the  chriflian  world, 
feeing  the  popes  facrifice  every  thing  to  their  own  am* 
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bition,  dropped  the  high  opinion  which  they  had  before 
entei tained  of  them.  Nor  was  it  pohible  to  put  an 

end  to  the  lchifm,  without  letting  up  a  council  above 
the  popes. 

During  the  time  that  the  doctrine  of  the  pope’s  ill- 
fallibility  was  generally  received,  the  popes  frequently 
fpoke  as  it  tneir  decrees  had  been  dictated  by  immedi¬ 
ate  infpiration.  Thus  pope  John  VIII.  fay’s,  that  he 
had  found  that  fuch.  a  thing  was  the  council  of  God, 
bee  aide  that  or  a  long  tune  it  had  been  revealed,  by 
celedial  infpiration,  to  his  predece/Top  Nicholas  *.  ’ 

Such  firm  hold  had  the  notion  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  popes  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  fome  of  the  gr’eat- 
efl:  men  in  the  chriftian  world,  and  even  fince  the  refor¬ 
mation  were  not  able  to  fhake  it  off.  Father  Paul,  the 
great  advocate  of  the  date  of  Venice  againd  the  ufnrp- 
ation  of  the  popes,  admitted  that  they  ought  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  matters  of  dodlrine,  and  what  related  to 
the  ad  in  in  id  rat  ion  of  the  facraments  f.  It  is  poilible- 
however,  that  he  might  make  this  concellion  by  way  of 
argument,  while  he  was  difpnting- againd  their  power 
in  things  of  a  temporal  nature.  But  this  was  not  the 
cafe  with  the  famous  Fenelon,  archhifiiop  of  Cam  bray, 
who,  when  his  book  was  condemned  by  the  pope,  pub¬ 
licly  declared  his  entire  acquiefcence  in  the  decree.  He 
even  read  it  himfelf  from  his  own  pulpit,  and  exhorted*, 
the  people  to  refpect  and  obey  it  if. 

Originally,  as  I  have  frequently  obferved,  all  bi- 
iliops,  and  the  popes  themfelves,  were  chofen  by  the. 
people.  Afterwards  the  metropolitans  interfered  and 
then  the  princes  referved  to  themfelves  the  right  of 
approbation,  and  thus  all  abbots  and  bifhops  were  cho¬ 
fen  till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  of  Germany  §.  But 
afterwards  the  popes  claimed  the  right  of  nomination, 
to  all  the  greater  livings  ;  having  made  the  fird  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  kind  in  France,  where  they  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  weaknefs  of  that  monarchy.  They,- 
then  began  to  give  out,  that  the  bifhops  of  Rome  were 
appointee!  by  Jefus  Chrilb  to  be  the  fupreme  legiflators 

*  Sueur,  A,  D.  875.  +  Bafna^c,  vob.iii.  p.  34.9, 
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®f  the  imiverfai  church,  and  that  all  other  bilhops  de¬ 
rived  their  authority  from  them,  Oppoiltion  was 
made  to  thefe  claims,  but  it  was  ineffertual  ;  and  from 
the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  European  princes  in  gen¬ 
eral  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  diverted  of  all  authority 
in  religious  matters* 

To  gain  this  point,  many  memorials,  and  arts  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  where  forged  in  this  age,  and  efpecially  the 
famous  decretal  epijUes,  faid  to  have  been  written  by 
the  primitive  bilhops  of  Rome.  They  are  generally 
fathered  upon  Ifidore,  bifhop  of  Seville,  who  lived  in 
the  fixth  century  *, 

The  popes  made  fo  artful  an  ufe  of  the  weaknefs  of 
the  French  monarchy,  that  a  council  held  at  Rheims  in 
9.91,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  pope  had  been  dif- 
puted,  is  called  the  lafl  fighs  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallic 
church ,  the  bilhops  of  France  after  this  allowing  the 
popes  a  right  to  depofe  them.  Ail  the  world,  fays  M. 
de  Marca,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  new  opinion, 
and  France  was  at  length  forced  to  yield  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  third  race  of  their  kings.  The  popes  laid 
all  the  bilhops  who  had  affirted  at  this  council  under  an 
interdirt  and  would  not  take  it  off  till  every  thing  was 
rertored  as  before  the  council  f. 

But  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the  great  dis¬ 
pute  arole  between  the  popes  and  the  emperor  of,  Ger¬ 
man  vy  about  the  right  of  hive  future.  This  con  filled, 
originally,  in  t he  prince,  or  chief,  putting  a  clergyman 
into  the  poffeflon  of  any  ertate  or  fief ;  and  was  done 
by  the  delivery  of  a  bough,  or  in  fuch  other  manner  as 
that  in  which  laymen  had  been  ufually  inverted  by  the 
fameperfons.  But  becaufe,  upon  the  death  of  any  incum¬ 
bent,  the  prierts  ufed  to  deliver  the  ring  and  the  crofter 
of  the  deceafed  bilhop  (by  which  the  election  of  a  new  bi¬ 
fhop  had  been  ufed  to  be  irrecoverably  confirmed)  to 
feme  perfou  of  their  own  chufrng,  before  the  vacancy 
was  notified  to  the  prince,  an  order  was  given  that  thole 
1  enfigns  of  Ipintual  power  Ihould  be  transmitted  to  the 
prince  immediately  upon  the  death  of  any  bifhop,  and 
then  he  delivered  them  to  whom  he  pleafed  ;  after 
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which  the  fame  enfigns  were  again  folemnly  delivered 
b)  the  metropolitan  bifiiop.  After inuch  contention, and 
much  war  and  bloodilied  upon  the  occafion,  it  was  com' 
prom ncd,  by  tne  popes  conlenting  that  the  emperor 
Jhouid  invert  by  the  delivery  of  a  feeptre,  and  not  of 
a  ring  or  ember,  which  were  enfigns  of  a  fpiritual  au- 
thority  1  iie  principal  adtor  in  this  great  feene  was 
Gregory  VII.  who,  in  a  council  at  Lateran,  decided 
that  if  any  bifhop  received  inveftiture  from  a  layman, 
both  he  and  the  layman  ihould  be  excommunicated. 

In  1199  the  popes  pretended  to  have  a  right  over 
all  benefices,  and  that  all  tranflations  from  one  lee  to 
another  were  the  efpecial  privilege  of  the  fee  of 
Home  f.  This  right,  however,  was  not  fully  after  ted 
before  it  was  done  by  Innocent  III.  fn  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  a  {Turned  to  himielf  as  pope,  the  power  of 
difpofmg  of  all  offices  in  the  church,  whether  higher  or 
lower,  and  of  creating  bifhops,  abbots,  and  canons, 
at  pleafure.  And  though  the  popes  had  formerly  been 
rtrenuous  advocates  for  the  free  choice  of  biftiops 
againft  the  encroachments  of  the  emperors,  this  pope, 
and  many  of  his  fucceftors,  overturned  all  thole  laws 
of  election  ;  referving  to  themfelves  the  revenues  of 
the  richefl  benefices,  conferring  vacant  places  upon 
their  clients  and  creatures,  and  often  depofing  biinops 
who  had  been  duly  elected,  and  fuhftituting  others  with 
a  high  hand  in  their  room.  The  bilhops,  however, 
oppofed  thefe  encroachments,  but  generally  to  little 
purpofe. 

Lewis  IX.  of  France  fe cured  the  rights  of  the  Galil¬ 
ean  church  in  this  refpert  by  a  famous  edia,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  f antiion .  This,  however, 
did  not  make  the  popes  renounce  their  pretenfions,  and 
their  legates  acted  with  all  the  infolence  and  tyranny 
of  their  mailers  in  the  countries  into  which  they  were 
lent  j  infomuch  that  Alexander  IV.  in  1256,  made  a 
fevere  law  again  ft  their  frauds  and  avarice.  But  it  was 
eafily  evaded  by  the  credit  of  their  friends  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  At  laft  Leo  X.  engaged  Francis  I.  to  abolifil 


*  Mofficim,  vol.ii.  p.  289.  i  Hill,  des  Papes,  vol,  iii.  p.  126. 
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th  is  Pragmatic  fantfion,  and  to  fubftitute  another  body 
of  laws,  more  favourable  to  the  popes,  called  the  Con- 
cordate  ;  but  this  was  received  with  the  greateft  re¬ 
luctance  and  indignation  *. 

Another  part  of  the  fpiritual  power  claimed  by  the 
popes  is  that  of  granting  difpenfations  to  do  what 
would  otherwife  be  unlawful  ;  and  from  merely  relax¬ 
ing  the  feverity  of  difcipline,  or  remitting  the  penan¬ 
ces  that  had  been  enjoined  for  fin  (which,  in  time,  made 
it  to  be  imagined  that  they  had  the  power  of  forgiving 
fin  itfelf  after  the  commijfion)  they  eafily  patted  to  the 
idea  of  their  having  a  power  to  forgive  it,  and,  which 
was  the  fame  thing,  of  their  making  it  to  be  no  fin, 
before  the  commijfion . 

It  was  the  wants  and  the  avarice  of  the  popes  that 
iirfl  led  them  to  grant  thefe  indulgences.  The  popes, 
when  they  were  fettled  at  Avignon,  not  being  able  to 
draw  fo  much  as  they  had  ufed  to  do  from  Italy,  had 
recourfe  to  new  methods  of  getting  wealth.  They 
not  only  fold  indulgences  more  frequently  than  for¬ 
merly,  but  difpoled  publicly  of  fcandalous  licences,  of 
all  iorts,  at  an  excellive  price.  John  XXII.  was  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  promoting  this  abominable  traffic. 
He  enlarged  the  taxes  and  rules  of  the  apoftolical 
chamber,  and  made  them  more  profitable,  though  he 
was  not  the  inventor  of  them. 

The  height  to  which  the  popes,  and  their  advocates, 
carried  their  pretentious  in  this  way  is  indeed  aftonilli- 
ing.  Innocent  III.  about  1198,  decreed  that  out  of 
the  plenitude  of  the  papal  power,  the  pope  could  “  of 
“  right,  difpenfe  beyond  right and  according  to  other 
decrees  the  popes  claimed  the  power  of  difpenfmg  even 
again  ft  the  apoftles,  and  the  apoftolical  canons.  Gra- 
tian,  the  famous  canon  lawyer,  affected  that  all  men, 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  pope,  but  the  pope  himfelf  bv 
no  man.  And  cardinal  Z»abar  lays  that  the  pope  may 
do  what  he  pleafes,  even  things  unlawful,  and  that  he 
is  thereby  more  than  God  f. 

There  are  too  many  inftances  in  hiftory  of  the  pope3 

*  Mofheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  31,32,  290,  f  Hiftory  of  Popery, 
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reducing  thefe  pretentions  into  practice  by  actually 
gi  anting  difpemations  to  do  things  morally  evil,  efpe- 
cially  to  releafe  perfons  from  the  obligation  of  oaths. 
In  1042,  Cafnnir  king  of  Poland  having  retired  to  a 
monaftery,  deputies  were  lent  to  the  pope,  and  he  ab¬ 
solved  him  from  his  vows,  and  permitted  him  to  re¬ 
lume  the  government  of  his  kingdom  *.  Celeftine  II. 
having  required  Henry  king  of  England  to  re-eftablilh 
D unflan  in  the  archbilhoprick  of  York,  and  he  faying 
that  he  had  1  \\  01  e  ne  never  would  do  it  as  long  as  he 
lived,  the  pope  anfwered,  “  I  am  pope,  if  you  will  do 
“  what  1  require,  I  will  abfolve  you  of  that  oath.” 
The  king,  however,  declined  it  f.  Henry  II.  of  En¬ 
gland,  having  fworn  to  fulfill  his  father’s  will,  ob¬ 
tained  an  abfolution  from  the  pope,  and  thereupon  de¬ 
prived  his  brother  of  his  eftates,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
penfion.  At  the  council  of  Conflance  John  XXIII, 
drew  from  many  cardinals  what  he  wanted  to  know  of 
them  by  releafing  them  from  the  oath  of  fecrecy  which 
they  had  taken  Tne  popes  have  always  granted 
difpen  fat  ions  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  confanguinity.  Martin  V.  is  faid  to  have  given 
leave  to  a  man  to  marry  his  own  filler. 

Another  power  in  lpiritual  matters,  which  has  been 
claimed  by  the  popes,  is  that  of  canonization ,  or  the 
declaring  what  perfons  Ihould  be  deemed  faints ,  and 
the  objedls  of  worfhip.  In  the  council  of  Lateran,  in 
1179,  under  Alexander  III.  canonization  was  ranked 
among  “  the  greater  and  more  important  caufes,  the 
Ci  cognizance  of  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
Ci  alone 

Another  prerogative  claimed,  and  long  exercifed  by 
the  popes,  and  yet  moil  clearly  againft  all  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  was  that  of  calling  and  prefiding  in  all  councils  ; 
whereas  originally,  as  I  have  obferved,  it  was  the 
bufinefs  of  the  metropolitan  of  each  diftridf,  and  af¬ 
terwards  they  were  called  by  the  temporal  princes,  fir  ft 
the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  and  then  other  princes 
in  their  level al  dates.  In  Germany  it  had  always 
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hesn  the  euflom  for  the  metropolitans  to  prefide  in 
their  councils  ;  but  in  the  year  1074  the  pope  claimed 
a  right  of  fending  his  legate  to  prefide  in  them 
And,  in  time,  this  claim,  though  the  novelty  of  it  was 
eafily  proved,  came  to  be  univerfally  acquiefced  in, 
and  nothing  but  the  fa&ions  of  the  popes  themfelves 
could  ever  have  led  the  world  to  think  or  act  otherwife. 
But  after  the  great  fchifm  in  the  popedom,  in  which 
there  were  a  long  time  two  popes,  andlbmetimes  three, 
there  was  an  abiolute  necellity  of  calling  a  council,  and 
giving  it  a  power  of  cenfuring,  degrading,  and  mak* 
Jug  popes, 

A  new  power  now  being  edablifhed  in  the  world, 
viz.  that  of  the  popes  and  the  biOiops,  a  power  governed 
by  maxims  unknown  to  the  world  before,  a  new  fyflem 
of  laws  was  of  courfe  introduced  by  it.  This  obtain¬ 
ed  tne  name  of  canon  law,  confiding  originally  of  the 
decrees  of  general  councils  and  fynods,  and  then  of 
the  conditutions  of  popes,  and  decifions  made  bv  the 
court  of  Rome.  In  time  thefe  laws  were  collected, 
and  reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and  became  the  objeft  of  du~ 
ciy  and  practice  to  a  new  fet  of  lawyers,  as  the  Roman 
civil  law  had  been  before. 

The  fird  colledion  of  ecclefiadical  canons  was  pub- 
liilied  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Ste¬ 
phen  of  E phe bis,  and  it  was  received  with  univerfal 
applaufe.  The  church  of  Rome  made  ufe  of  this  col¬ 
lection  till  that  of  Dionyfius  Exiguus  appeared,  in  the 
fiAth  century.  Thefe  canons  had  no  famftions  of  a 
temporal  nature,  and  therefore  the  councils  generally 
applied  to  the  emperors  who  had  adembied  them,  to 
compel  the  obfervance  of  their  decrees  f. 

In  tne  leventh  century,  the  collection  of  canons  by 
Ifidore  of  Seville  was  publillied,  compofed  of  the 
councils  held  in  Greece,  Africa,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  -alfo  of  the  decretal  letters  of  the  popes,  to  the 
time  of  Zacharias  who  died  in  752  This  being  a 
dark  and  ignorant  age,  all  the  letters  of  the  popes,  for 
tne  hid  tour  centuries  were  forged,  and  yet  the  forgery 
was  for  many  centuries  undifcovered.  Thefe  decretal 
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letters  had  no  other  objea  than  to  extend  the  power  ol 
the  popes,  and  the  dignity  of  the  bilhops  *.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  0f  judging  bilhops,  Fleury  fays,  was  increafed 
by  thefe  decretals  ;  the  power  of  judging  them  being 
thereby  g1Ven  to  the  .popes,  fo  that  appeals  to  Home 
became  very  frequent  f. 

Gratian,  who  made  a  collection  of  canons  in  the 
twelfth  century,  went  beyond  the  forged  decretals  in 
two  important  articles,  viz.  the  authoritvof  the  popes 
and  the  immunities  of  the  clergy.  For  he  maintained 
that  the  popes  are  not  bound  by  the  canons,  and  that 
the  clergy  cannot  be  tried  by  the  laity  in  any  cafes. 
The  conflitutions  of  the  popes  after  this  compilation  of 
-Gratian  turned  upon  the  maxims  contained  in  it  ;  and 
yet  as  the  power  of  the  popes  increafed  they  kicked 
away  the  fcaffold,  by  which  they  had  been  affifted  in 
climbing  to  this  height  of  power..  For  Father  Simon 
fays  that  the  decrees  of  Gratian  are  not  valued  at 
Rome,  nor  the  books  of  decretals,  but  fo  far  as  they 
fuit  their  purpofe,  the  great  principle  of  the  court  of 
Rome  being  that  the  pope  is  above  all  law,  which  was 
indeed  the  great  object  of  Gratian 

In  this  country  the  bilhops  were  allowed  to  havea  fe- 
parate  jurifdiCtion,  according  to  the  canon  law,  after 
the  Norman  conquefl,  and  this  continued  till  it  was 
abridged  under  Henry  VIII  §.  Indeed  the  canon  law 
has  never  been  direCtly  abolifhed  in  England,  and 
though  a  correction  was  propofed  to  be  made  of  it,  the 
1'ch erne  was  never  carried  into  execution.  But  it' was 
provided  in  1534,  that  till  fuch  a  correction  fhould  be 
made  all  the  canons  that  were  then  received  fhould  re¬ 
main  m  lorce,  except  Inch  as  were  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  or  that  were  to  the  hurt  of 
the  king’s  prerogative.  And  it  is  perhaps  better  that 
the  canon  law  Ihould  remain  fubjeft  to  this  reflraint, 
than  that  any  new  fyftem  of  the  fame  kind  Ihould  be 
enadted  without  any  controul  jj.  Fheie  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  ol  the  canon  law  have  been  gradually  going  into 
dilule,  and  the  whole  practice  ot  the  spiritual  courts , 


*  Sueur.  A.  D.  838.  +  Seventh  Dhcourfe,  p.  13. 
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£n  which  it  is  continued,  is  now  held  in  univerfal  ab¬ 
horrence  and  contempt. 

The  pride  and  exterior  marks  of  fplendour  a /Turned 
by  the  popes,  have  fufficiently  correlponded  to  the 
power  which  they  acquired  ;  and  the  flatteries  which 
they  have  received  from  their  partizans  have  fometimes 
been  in  the  higheft  degree  abominable  and  blalphemous. 

While  the. imperial  power  continued,  r/o  mark  ot 
refped  was  paid  to  the  popes  that  was  not  paid  to 
other  bi/hops,  archbifliops,  or  patriarchs.  But  after 
they  obtained  fovereign  power,  they  obtained  likewifa 
the  fame  titles,  and  the  fame  marks  of  reverence  and 
refpe&  which  had  been  claimed  by  other  princes  ;  and 
feveral  of  thefe  ought  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
divinity,.  The  title  of  holinefs  was  often  given  by  one 
bifliop  to  another,  but  it  was  appropriated  to  the  bifhop 
of  Rome  about  the  year  iooo*.  The  ceremony  ot 
the  adoration  of  the  pope,  after  his  election,  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Paganifm.  This  was  always  done  to  the 
Roman  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  it’ is  done  by  the  car¬ 
dinals  to  the  pope,  feated  upon  the  altar  for  that  pur- 
pole.  The  cuftoms  of  killing  the  feet,  and  being  car¬ 
ried  on  men’s  fhoulders,  were  alfo  borrowed  from  the 
Romans  or  the  northern  nations,  Dioclefian  ordered, 
by  a  public  edict,  that  all  perfons  fhould  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  him,  and  kifs  his  feet  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  had  a  flioe  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious 
ilones  t*  It  was  Gregory  VII.  who  ordered  in  council 
that  even  princes  flion Id  kifs  the  feet  of  the  pope  only  J. 
But  Valentine  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firfl  pope  whofe 
feet  were  kifled  after  confecration  by  the  cardinals  and 
other  perfons  prefent,  in  827, 

The  popes,  to  fliew  their  fuperiority  to  other  fove- 
reigns,  have  a/Tumed  a  triple  crown.  At  firfl  they 
wore  only  a  bonnet,  a  little  higher  than  ufual,  very 
much  like  the  Phrygian  mitres,  which  were  ufed  by 
the  priefts  of  Cybele  5  but  Clovis  king  of  France  hav¬ 
ing  fent  to  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran  a  crown 
of  gold,  with  which- he  had  been  prefen  ted  by  Anafta- 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  366;  +  Hill,  of  Popery,  vol.  iii.  p.  340, 
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put  „T  0f  Conftantmople,  pope  Hormifdai 
1  ?n  h.IS,  Afterwards  Boniface  VIII,  ;n  his 

quarrels  with  Philip  the  Fair,  to  ihew  that  things  tem 
pora  ought  t°  be  iubjea  to  things  fpiritual,  as  a  mark 
ot  tins  double  authority  ufed  two  crowns  inftead  of 

one  and  to  them  John  XXII.  added  a  third,  but  with 
what  particular  view  is  not  faid  *. 

The  ftyle  that  has  fometimes  been  aflumed  by  the 
popes,  and  made  ufe  of  in  address  to  fome  of  them 
without  their  declining  it,  is  truly  blafphemous..  Mar- 

‘  hdV,|1f  excommunicated  the  people  of  Sicily' 
would  not  abfolve  them  till  their  ambthador,  being 
proftrate  on  the  earth,  entreated  it,  faying,  0  lamb  of 
<jcd,  who  taken  away  the  fins  of  the  world,  grant  us  thy 

't  v  T'  7  ,eJatherS  of  the  C0Ullc‘l  of  Lateran  faid 

;o  lope  LeoX.  “  We :  refpeft  your  divine  majefty, 

<1  >0il/;re  t  f  ,ll!  jand  of  the  church,  the  prince  of  the 
-  apolbles,  the  prince  and  king  of  all  the  univerfe.’" 

ney  entreated  alio  that  he  would  not  let  them  lofethe 
lalvation  and  the  life  which  he  had  given  them.  Add- 
ing,  1  hou  art  the  paftor,  and  the  phyfician,  thou 

7  art  a  God  and  declared  that  he  had  all  power  in 
aeaien  and  in  earth  The  eanonifts  often  gave  the 
popes  the  title  of  Dominm  Deus  nofter,  which,  indeed, 
nad  been  a  fumed  by  Domitian.  Paul  V.  caufed  his 
pidure  to  be  affixed  to  feveral  books,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion  Paulo  V.  ^ice  Deo;  and  Sixtus  IV.  fufFered  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  to  be  ere&ed  to  his  honour,  with  this  in- 
icrjptioii  : 


Oiaclo  vocis  mundi  moderaris  habenas, 

Lt  merito  in  terris  diceris  efe  Deus  §. 

A  circumftance  which  lliews  the  fpirit  of  the  papacy 
in  a  particular  ftrong  light,  is  that  Gregory  VII,  the 
moft  ambitious  of  all  the  popes,  and  who  contributed 
more  than  any  other  to  increafe  the  power  and  pride 
of  the  popedom,  was  canonized,  and  a  particular  office 
or  foi  m  of  prayer,  was  compofed  to  his  honour.  This 
was  introduced  by  Alexander  VII,  and  was  read  in  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and 


Hiftoire  des  Papes,  vol.  iii,  p,  425.  f  Hi  ft.  of  Popery,  vol,  iii. 
p.441.  }  Bafnage,  vol.  iii.  p.556.  $  Hift.  of  Popery,  vol.  i.p.  04. 
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whatever  in  his  life  ought  to. make  his  memory  odious, 
is  recited  in  this  office  as  an  heroic  action.  It  was  alfo 
authorized  by  Benedia  XIII.  But  all  Europe  were  of* 
fended  at  it  *. 

There  is  no  giving  one  charaaer  of  a  fet  of  men  fa 
numerous  and  fo  various  as  the  popes  have  been  ;  but, 
in  general,  fmce  they  have  become  fovereign  princes, 
they  have  had  all  the  follies  and  vices  of  other  fove¬ 
reign  princes,  and  have  fpent  their  revenues  in  the  fame 
manner  5  more  efpecially  (as  their  power  was  Ihort, 
and  the  office  not  hereditary)  in  enriching  their  families 
and  dependants.  At  one  period  they  were,  for  many 
fucceffions,  monders  of  wickednefs  ;  ufing  every  art, 
and  making  no  fcruple  even  of  murder,  to  gain  their 
ends.  A  man  more  abandoned  to  vice  of  the  molt  at- 
trocious  kinds  than  Alexander  VI.  was  perhaps  never 
known,  and  Leo  X.  the  great  patron  of  learning,  was 
exceedingly  debauched,  and  probably  an  at  he  ill. 

It  mult  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  many  of 
the  popes  have  been  men  who  would  have  adorned  any 
ftation  in  life  ;  being,  in  the  world  times,  patterns  of 
virtue,  and  actuated  by  the  belt  intentions  in  the  world. 
But  they  never  had  power  to  reform  their  own  courts, 
or  to  accomplilh  the  other  reformations  they  projected. 
However  time,  and  the  diminution  of  their  power,  has 
at  length  done  a  great  deal  towards  it  ;  and  as  the. 
bilhops  of  Rome  link  to  the  level  of  other  bilhops  in 
the  chriftian  church,  they  will  probably  acquire  the 
virtues  of  their  primitive  anceltors  ;  but  then  they 
will  be  no  longer  what  we  now  call  popes , 

It  may  excite  our  gratitude  for  the  bleffings  of  the 
reformation,  to  look  back  upon  the  date  of  this  coun¬ 
try  while  it  was  fubjeft  to  the  papal  power.  The  popes 
feem  to  have  held  this  country  in  a  date  of  greater  de** 
pendance  than  any  other  in  Europe.  To  this  the.  obli¬ 
gations  that  William  the  conqueror,  and  others  of  our 
princes  were  under  to  them,  contributed  not  a  little. 
All  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Englilh  clergy 
were,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  who  taxed  them, 
at  his  pleafure,  and  who  had  the  abfolute  nomination 

^Hifloire  des  Papes,  vol.  ii.  p.  491.  vol,  v.  p,  ,397. 
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to  all  me  richeft  benefices-  tn  the  country.  Thefe  were 
in  general  filled  with  foreigners,  efpecially  Italians, 
who  never  o  much  as  faw  their  diocefes  or  the  conn- 
ry,  but  had  their  revenues  remitted  to  them  abroad  ; 
,--V  wli!^’  means  the  country  was  drained  of  immenfe 
>ums.  The  popes  alfo  dilpofed  even  of  the  reverfions 
of  the  moll  lucrative  places  ;  fo  that  neither  the  kins 

nor  any  other  perfon  in  England,  had  any  thing  to  dif- 
pole  or  in  the  church. 

This  was  ill  brooked  by  feveral  of  our  Norman 
princes  and  lords  ;  but  no  redrefs  was  found  for  this 
evil  till  the  reign  of  that  fpirited  prince  Edward  III. 
who  parted  an  aft  called  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  bv 
*'v  licn  prefentations  to  livings  within  the  kingdom 
were  taken  from  the  pope,  and  appointed  to  be  in  the 
Ni  .g,  o;  his  fubjedts.  But  Bill  the  popes  had  confider- 
able  power,  as  in  the  trials  of  titles  to  advowfons,  and 
appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome.  And  though,,  by  the 
feventh  of  .  Richard  II.  the  power  of  nomination  to 
»  enences  without  the  king’s  licence  was  taken  from  tht 
popes,  they  Bill  claimed  the  benefit  of  confirmation, 
oi  the  translation  of  bifhops,and  of  excommunication 

The  interference  of  the  papal  power  received  anotb- 
ci  check  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  For  whereas  be¬ 
fore  that  time  the  archbi (hop's  of  Canterbury  and  York 
might,  by  virtue  of  bulls  from  Rome,  affemble  the 
clergy  of  their  feveral  provinces,  at  what  time  "and 
piace  they  thought  fit,  without  leave  from  the  crown, 
and  all  the  canons  and  conBitutions  made  in  their  fvn- 
r)ds  were  binding  without  being  ratified  by  the  king  ; 

n  a<_i  pa/ied  in  the  fixteentli  year  of  this  reign  called 
i pretnunire ,  by  which  it  was  enafied,  that  if  any  of  the 
clergy  obtained  any  inBrument  from  the  court  of  Rome 
again  ft  the  king  or  his  crown,  or  if  any  perfon  fliould 
receive  or  execute  them,  they  fhould  be  out  of  the 
king’s  protection,  their  goods  and  chattels  fliould  be 
forfeited,  and  their  perfons  imprifoned. 

From  this  time  no  convocation  of  the  clergy  could 
be  called  without  the  king’s  writ,  and  they  could  con- 
full  on  Inch  matters  only  as  he  fliould  think  proper  to- 

*  Neal’s  Hiftory,  vo],  i,  p. 
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lay  before  them  ;  but  ftill  the  canons  were  binding 
without  the  king’s  affent,  till  the  aft  of  fupremacy  un¬ 
der  Henry  VIII.  This  prince  affumed  the  foie  right 
to  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  bifhops  ;  and 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  clergy,  he  alfo  took 
to  himfelf  the  fil'd:  fruits  of  all  the  benefices  *. 
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To  the  preceding  hiftory  of  the  clergy  in  general, 
and  of  the  bifhops  and  popes  in  particular,  it  may  net 
be  amifs  to  add  a  feparate  account  of  the  councils ,  or 
affemblies  of  the  bifhops  and  clergy,  which  make  a  great 
figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  chriftian-  church.  Thefe 
a  flamed  a  moft  undue  authority,  and  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  fupports  of  the  greateft  corruptions  of 
chriftian  doftrine  and  difeipline. 

We  find  in  the  book  of  Afts,  that  when  matters  of 
confiderable  confequence  occurred,  all  the  apoftles,  cr 
as  many  of  them  as  conveniently  could,  affembled  to 
confult  about  it,  and  their  decrees  were  univerfally  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  chriftian  church.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  what  they  refolved  on  thefe  occafions 
was  direfted  by  any  immediate  infpiration,  for  that 
would  have  fuperceded  all  reafoning  and  debates  upon 
the  fubjeft,  and  confequently  all  difference  of  opinion. 
Whereas  they  appear  to  have  debated  among  them- 
felves,  on  iome  of  thefe  occafions,  with  a  confiderable 
degree  of  warmth.  And  though  they  conclude  their 
advice  to  the  Gentile  chriftians  about  the  obfervane© 

*  Neal’s  Hiftory,  vol,  i,  p,  io,  &c. 
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of  the  Jewifh  ceremonies,  with  faying  that  it  feemeti 
g°°d  to  the  Holy  Ghcfl  and  to  ns ,  they  probably  only 
meant,  that  they  were  fully  perfuaded  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  they  prefcribed  were  proper  in  themfelves, 
and  therefore  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God  * 
being  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  were  under  no 
improper  bias.  If  they  had  been  confcious  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  illumination  at  that  time,  they  would  probably 
have  mentioned  it.  Such,  however,  was  the  refpea 
m  which  the  apoftles  were  held,  that  even  their  ad¬ 
vices  had  the  force  of  decrees,  and  in  general  were 
implicitly  conformed  to. 


W  hen  the  apollles  were  dead,  it  was  natural  for  the 
bimops  of  particular  churches  to  aftemble.  on  fimilar 
©ccafions;  and  though  they  could  not  have  the  au- 
thority  of  the  apoftles,  that  office-  becoming  extinfl 
with  thofe  who  were  firft  appointed  to  it,  yet  as  there 
was  no  higher  authority  in  the  church,  had  they  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  merely  giving  advice,  and  con¬ 
fined  their  decifions  to  matters  of  difcipline,  they  would 
hardly  have  been  difputed.  But  it  has  been  pretended 
that  general  councils,  confiding  of  bifhops  afiembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  chriftian  world,  fucceed  to  all 
-  the  power  of  the  apoftles,  and  have  even  abfolute  au¬ 
thority  in  matters  of  faith.  But  an  aftembly  of  ever 
fo  many  bilhops,  being  only  an  aftembly  of  fallible  men, 
can  have  no  juft  claim  to  infallibility  j  nor  indeed  was 
this  a  thing  that  was  pretended  to  in  early  times.  Our 
Lord  did,  indeed,  promile  that  when  two  or  three  of* 
his  difciples  were  gathered  together  in  his  name,  he 
would  be  in  the  midft  of  them  ,*  but  this  promife,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  meant  by  it,  was  not  made  to  bilhops  in 
particular,  and  might  be  claimed  by  two  or  three  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  well  as  by  two  or  three  hundred. 

Befides  thole  general  councils,  the  decrees  of  which 
have  been  urged  as  of  the  greateft  authority,  were  in 
fact  a  ft.  in  hi  it’s  ol  factious  men  j  in  wrhole  proceedings 
there  was  not  even  the  appearance  of  their  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  love  of  truth.  For  they  determined 
juft,  as  the  emperors,  or  the  popes  who  fummoned  them,., 
were  pleafed  to  direft.  Accordingly  there  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  many  infrances  of  the  decree?  of  fome 
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councils  being  contrary  to  thofe  of  others ;  which 
could  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  they  had  been  all  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  fpirit  of  truth* 

Though  Arianifm  was  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  it  was  eftablifhed  at  the  council  of  Arminium, 
which- was  as  much  a  general  council  as  the  other,  and 
alfo  in  the  councils  of  Seleucia  and  Syrmium.  There 
is  alfo  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  decrees  of  coun¬ 
cils,  in  which  the  popes  themfelves  have  prefided,  con¬ 
tradicting  one  another,  in  rhofe  of  Chalcedon,  and  Con¬ 
ftantinople,  in  554.  For  the  former  abfolved  and  juf- 
tified  Theodorit  of  Cyr,  and  Ibas  of  EdefTa,  and  re¬ 
ceived  them  into  their  body,  as  orthodox  bifhops  ; 
whereas  the  council  of  Conftantinople,  which  is  ftyled 
the  fifth  general  council,  and  was  approved  by  the 
pope,  condemned  them  as  damnable  heretics 

The  council  of  Conftantinople  alfo  decreed  that 
images  were  not  to  be  endured  in  chriftian  churches, 
whereas  the  fecond  council  of  Nice  not  only  allowed 
them  to  be  ereCted,  but  even  to  be  worfhipped.  In  later 
times  the  Lateran  council  of  Julius  II.  was  called  for 
no  other  purpofe  but  to  refcind  the  decrees  ol  the 
council  of  Pifa  ;  and  whereas  the  council  of  Bafil  had 
decreed  that  a  council  of  bifhops  is  above  the  popes, 
the  Lateran  council,  under  pope  Leo,  decreed  that  a 
pope  is  above  a  council. 

Befides,  there  never  has  been  in  fa£t  any  fuch  thing 
as  a  general  council.  Even  the  four  fir  ft,  which  are 
the  mod  boafted  of,  had  no  bifhops  from  feveral  whole 
provinces  in  the  chriftian  world.  And  the  council  of 
Trent,  the  authority  of  which  the  papifts  make  fo 
much  account  of,  was  perhaps  the  leaft  refpeftable  of 
all  the  council?.  The  chief  intention  of  the  crowned 
heads  who  promoted  this  council,  was  to  reform  the 
abufes  in  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  pope  hirnfelf, 
by  his  legates,  prefiding  in  it,  pronounced  the  proteft- 
ants,  who  appealed  to  it,  heretics  before  condemned 
by  that  council,  and  none  were  allowed  to  vote  in  it, 
but  fuch  as  had  taken  an  oath  to  the  pope  and  the 
church  of  Rome,  There  were  hardly  fifty  bifhops  pr«* 


*  Sueur,  A.  D.  524. 
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Simp'll  ?  n°ne  bei”g  beilt  from  feveral  countries 
bv  the  n  WeJe  tbere  vvere  only  titular  bilhops,  created 
titles  ^that  pUrPofe;  ^ome  had  Grecian 

confer) tin o- make.  an  aPPearance  of  the  Greek  church 
was  dec'  tS  r  °  ?  ^  1S  a  fo  wel1  known  that  nothing 

.  fent  of  the  cn,  ^  f°rCd  WUh0nt  the  Prev*ous  con- 
wit  h  an  »vnref  f  ?  &nd  tbe  decrees  concluded 

tolical  fee?  ^  f*  V°  °f  *U  the  authority  of  the  apof- 

■  of?  MfV116  pap!fts  themfelves  have  found  a  variety 

Wh  S  t°LeVa?n8  th£  f0rM  °f  2en-a>  council? 

as  if  thX  A  v  beJe"  convenie"t  for  them  fo  to  do  ; 
r.n  *  decifions  depended  upon  a  matter  of  fad 

faIh'bT^1IlgirVhlfChithey  Wer£  neVer  Pretended  to  be  in- 
r  ~  1  a,  Jt  tI\e!r  proceedings  were  not  in  all  re- 

p  »  regular,  and  if  their  decrees  were  not  univerfal- 
>y  received,  as  well  as  if  they  had  not  been  approved 

bv  the  P,°h'eS'  tiIf  T6  "’l7  j“dse  concerning  councils 
?  X1  /  ling.s  that  have  been  decreed  in  them,  we  fliall 

-e  far  from  bemg  prejudiced  in  their  favour;  their 

1  nthon  having  b.een  pleaded  for  things  the  mod  re¬ 
pugnant  to  reafdn  and  the  plaineft  fenfe  of  fcripture, 

workS  teen  fuffic,entJy  manifefted  in  the  courfe  of  this 

Councils  were  mod  frequent  in  the  times  of  the 
cnriltian  emperors  at  Conftantinople,  and  of  the  chrif- 
tian  princes  of  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 

empire  till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  But 
tne  publication  of  the  forged  decretals  of  Ridore  at 
that  period  made  a  great  change  with  refpetf  to  coun¬ 
cils,  the  jurifdichon  ot  bilhops  and  appeals.  For  coun¬ 
cils  became  lefs  frequent  when  they  could  not  he  held 
without  the  pope’s  leave  ;  and  the  interruption  of  pro¬ 
vincial  councils  was  a  great  wound,  fays  Fleurv  to 
ecclefiaflical  jurifdi&ion  *,  *  9 

^  wbo  feems  to  have  maintained  the  infalli- 
bihty  of  councils  is  Barlaam,  who  exhorts  one  of 
his  friends  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
ot  home,  becaufe  a  council  at  Lyons,  being  lawfully  af- 
ambled,  and  having  condemned  the  errors  of  tha 

*  Seventh  Difcourfe,  p.  13, 
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Greeks,  he  mud  then  be  confidered  as  an  heretic  cut  off 
from  the  church,  if  he  did  not  fubmit  to  it.  But  Oc¬ 
cam,  who  lived  at  the  fame  time,  viz.  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  opinion  of  fome  doctors 
only,  while  others  fay  this  infallibility  was  the 
privilege  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  others  of  the 
pope  himfelf.  It  was  a  quedion,  however,  that  did  not 
begin  to  be  agitated  till  that  time,  and  it  was  then  dif- 
puted  very  calmly.  It  was  more  openly  debated  during 
the  differences  between  the  popes  and  the  councils  ; 
when  this  council  fetting  themfelves  up  above  the 
popes,  determined  that  themfelves,  and  not  the  popes 
were  appointed  by  God  to  judge  ill  the  laft  refort  con¬ 
cerning  articles  of  faith.  The  council  of  Conftance 
made  no  decision  on  this  fubjeft,  but  that  of  Bafil  did, 
faying  that  it  was  blafphemy  to  doubt  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  dictated  their  refolutions,  decrees,  and  canons  ; 
while  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Florence,  declared 
the  contrary,  and  it  is  not  yet  determined  which  of 
thefe  was  a  lawful  council 

The  mod  eminent  of  the  catholic  writers  themfelve^ 
have  maintained  different  opinions  on  this  fubject,  and 
have  been  much  influenced  by  the  circumdances  in 
which  they  wrote.  But  this  was  mod  remarkable  in 
the  cafe  of  fEneas  Sylvius,  who  had  with  great  bold- 
nefs  maintained  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Bahi 
againd  Eugenius  IV.  but  being  made  pope  (by  the  name 
of  Pius  II.)  he  publifhed  a  folemn  recantation  of  all  he 
had  written  upon  that  lidded;  declaring  without  fhame 
or  befit  at  ion,  that  as  fEneas  Sylvius  he  was  a  damnable 
heretic,  but  as  Pius  II.  he  was  an  orthodox  pontiff  f. 
At  prefent  the  opinion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope 
being  generally  given  up  by  the  catholics,  they  fuppofe 
the  feat  of  infallibility  (for  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
maxim  with  them  that  there  mud  be  fuch  a  feat)  to  be 
in  the  councils. 

The  protedants  themfelves  had  originally  no  dif- 
pute  about  the  authority  of  truly  general  councils. 
Luther  appealed  to  a  general  council  regularly  affem- 
bled,  and  engaged  to  abide  by  its  decifion  Calvin 

**  Bafhage,  vol.  iii.  p.  518.  t  Mofheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 

t  lb.  p.  322. 
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^inf!n-Md  “  fPtref"term3> that  the  univerfal  chord! 
js  infallible,  and  that  God  mull  annul  his  foleinn  prom- 
■ifes  if  it  be  otherwife  *.  1 

.  Prefent,  however,  it  is  not,  I  believe,  the  opin- 
lon  of  any  proteftant,  that  any  affembly  of  men  is  in- 

f  llblet  But  11  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  lawful  and 
convenient  to  call  fuch  an  affembly  of  divines,  to  de¬ 
termine  what  fliould  be  the  articles  of  faith  in  particu¬ 
lar  eftabliihed  churches,  or  fuch  as  fhould  have  the 
countenance  of  particular  ftates.  The  fynod  of  Dort 
m  Holland  made  decrees  concerning  articles  of  faith, 

u  Pr,oceeded  ,n  as  rigorous  a  manner  againft  thofe 
’.vho  did  not  conform  to  them,  as  any  popiih  fynod  or 
council  could  have  done.  The  time  is  not  yet  come, 

though  we  may  hope  that  it  is  approaching,  when  the 

ablurdity  of  al,  interference  of  power,  civil  or  eccie- 
iialhcal,  in  matters  of  religion  fiiall  be  generally  un- 
derftood  and  acknowledged,  ' 
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Oj  the  Authority  of  the  Secular  Pouters ,  or  the  Civil 
Magif Irate,  in  Matters  of  Religion , 

e  have  feen  the  daring  attempts  to  introduce  an 
ai  hiti  ary  authority,  fo  as  to  decide  concerning  articles 
ol  faith ,  as  well  as  concerning  matters  of  difeipline, 
made  hid:  by  the  popes,  who  were  nothing  more,  origi¬ 
nally,  than  bilhops  ot  the  hngle  church  of  Rome,  and 
af terwai  ds,  by  councils,  or  a  number  of  bilhops  and 
other  ecclefiaftical  perfons.  This  ufurpation  led  the 


*  Bafnage,  vol.  iii,  p.  499, 
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'way  to  another,  not  indeed  fo  exceffive  in  the  extent 
vto  which  it  has  been  carried,  but  much  more  abfurd  in. 
its  nature.  The  former  ufurpations  were  of  the  clergy , 
who  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  ftudied,  and  therefore 
to  have  underftood,  the  chriflian  fyflem  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  by  mere  laymen ,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
given  much  attention  to  religion,  and  confequently 
-mu ft  be  very  ill  prepared  to  decide  authoritatively 
concerning  its  doctrines  or  rites.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
ecclefiaflical  authority  which,  upon  the  reformation, 
was  transferred  from  the  popes  to  thl  fecular  powers 
of  the  different  hates  of  Europe,  and  more  efpecially 
that  which  was  a  fumed  by  the  king  and  parliaments  of 
England. 

The  Roman  emperors,  when  they  became  chrihilns, 
did,  indeed,  interfere  in  the  bufinefs  of  religion  ;  but 
it  was  either  to  confirm  the  ele&ion  of  bifliops  (which 
tvas  foon  perceived  to  be  of  confiderable  importance  to 
them  m  civil  matters)  or  to  convoke  fynods,  or  general 
affemblies.,  when,  as  they  apprehended,  the  peace  of  the 
hate  was  in  danger  of  being  dihurbed  by  herefies,  and 
factions  in  the  church.  But  though  they  fometimes 
figned  the  decrees  of  the  fynods,  it  was  never  fuppofed 
that  their  vote  was  necehary  to  the  validity  of  them  ; 
and  though  they  regulated  the  revenues,  and  other 
things  of  an  external  nature  refpedting  the  church, 
they  never  prefumed  to  pronounce  either  by  their  own 
f  ngle  authority,  or  that  of  the  fenate  in  CQnjun&ioii 
with  them,  what  was  truth  or  what  was  fallehood., 
what  ceremonies  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  what  ought 
to  be  rejected,  as  has  been  done  by  the  civil  governors 
of  Europe  fmce  the  reformation. 

Conflantine,  who  was  himlelf  prefdent-,  or  modera¬ 
tor  in  the  council  of  Nice,  lpeaking  to  the  bifliops  on 
that  occafion,  laid,  as  was  mentioned  before,  ce  Ye  are 
“  bifl-laP3  things  within  the  church,  but  I  am  biihop 
tc  as  t0  externals. 99  And  long  afterwards,  when  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers  were  much  more  inter¬ 
mixed,  Chai  lemaigne,  in  a  letter  to  the  churches  of 
Spain,  fays,  concerning  the  council  which  he  had  held 
at  Fianckfort,  “  1  have  taken  place  among  the  bilhops, 

“  both  as  an  auditor,  and  arbitrator.  We  have  feen* 

vol.  ir,  tr  ? 
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c‘  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  have  decreed  that  which 
“  ought  firmly  to  be  believed  But  though  this 
great  prince  lays,  We  have  decreed ,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  himfelf  had  lo  much  as  a  proper  vote  in  the  re- 
folutions.  It  he  had,  he  would  hardly  have  called 
himfelf  an  auditor ,  or  an  arbitrator ,  though  this  feems 
to  imply  his  having  more  power  than  that  of  giving  a 
vote.  Though  it  is  not  queftioned  that  the  emperors 
generally  carried  their  point  with  the  bilhops,  and  got 
them  to  make  what  decrees  they  pleafed,  it  was  by  their 
interefl  with  them,  and  influence  over  them,  and  not 
by  a  proper  authority.  And  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  papal  power,  the  ibate  was  lo  far  from  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  church,  that  ecclefiaftics  ufurped  upon 
the  fecular  power,  fo  as  even  to  make  and  depofe  kings. 

A  feries  of  fa£ts  relating  to  the  ecclefialbical  hilbory 
of  England,  will  abundantly  confirm  what  I  have  here 
advanced  concerning  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
Chrift,  and  of  God,  by  the  civil  magiftracy  of  this 
kingdom. 

When  Henry  VIII.  hi o ok  off  his  dependence  upon 
the  pope  in  1531,  he  was  far  from  abolilhing  their 
ufurped  and  anti-chrilbian  power.  He  only  transferred 
it  from  the  pope  to  himfelf,  claiming  the  title  of  foie 
and  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  acknowledging  a  layman  as  fupreme  head  of 
an  ecclefialtical  body,  was  a  thing  fo  new  and  ftrange, 
that  the  clergy  would  not  admit  it  at  firlb  without  this 
claufe,  As  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Chrifl . 
But  after  a  year  or  two,  viz.  in  1533,  the  att  of fupre- 
macy ,  as  it  was  called,  palled  the  parliament,  and  the 
convocation  alfo,  without  that  claufe. 

By  this  celebrated  a £t  the  whole  power  of  reforming 
lierefies  and  errors,  in  do&rine  and  worlhip,  was  tranl- 
ferred  from  the  pope  to  the  king,  without  any  regard 
to  the  rights  of  fvnods  or  councils  of  clergy  ;  and 
without  giving  any  liberty  to  thofe  who  could  not 
comply  with  t lie  public  Ibandard.  This  act  exprelfes 
that  “  the  kings  of  this  realm,  and  all  their  fuccelTors, 

il^all  have  full  power  and  authority  to  vilit,  reprefs. 
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<£  redrefs,  reform,  order,  correct,  reftiain,  and  ameno, 
te  all  errors,  herefies,  abufes,  contempts,  and  enorim 
44  ties,  wbatfoever  they  be  It  was  alio  ordered 

in  this  reign,  that  all  the  appeals  which  had  before 
been  made  to  Rome,  were  to  be  made  to  tne  king  s 
chancery,  to  be  determined  as  the  manner  now  jS,  by 
delegates  t« 

This  king,  indeed,  in  his  letter  to  the  convocati on- 
at  York,  allured  them  that  he  claimed  nothing  more  - 
by  the  fupreiwcicy ,  than  what  chriftian  pi  111  c .. s  m  pr»" 
mitive  times  a /Turned  to  themfelves  in  their  own  donn- 
xilons.  But  the  contrary  of  this  may  eafily  be  demon - 
ftrated.  For  by  an  aft  paifed  in  the  thirty '-fii'ft  )’tar  ol 
this  reign,  it  was  enafted,  that  whatibever  his  majelty 
iliould  enjoin  in  matters  oi  religion,  ihould  be  obeyed 
by  all  his  iubjefts.  Such  language  as  this  vi  n^v  1 
held  by  any  of  the  chriftian  emperors. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Hooker,  who  is  generally  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  one  of  the  ableft  advocates  ol  the  church*  or 
England,  are  very  exprefs  to  this  purpofe.  He  fays, 
“  If  the  whole  ecclefiaftical  ftate  ftand  in  need  of  being 
ee  v  if  ted  and  reformed,  or  when  any  part  of  the 
iC  church  is  infefted  with  error,  fchifm,  herefies, 
et  whatsoever  fpiritual  power  the  legates  had  from  the 
i!  fee  of  Rome,  and  exercifed  in  right  ol  the  pope,  tor 
te  remedying  ol  evil,  without  violating  the  laws  of 
44  God  or  nature,  as  much,  in  every  degree  have  our 
ie  laws  fully  granted  to  the  king  for  ever,  whatever 
“  he  thinks  fit  to  do  by  ecclefiaftical  fynods,  or  other- 

wife  according  to  law  f.” 

Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  Charles  I.  all  publiflied  inftruftions  or  in¬ 
junctions,  concerning  matters  of  faith,  without  the 
donfent  of  the  clergy,  in  convocation  affembled,  and 
enforced  them  upon  the  clergy,  under  the  penalty  of 
premunire.  So  jealous  was  queen  Elizabeth  of  this 
branch  of  her  prerogative,  that  ilie  would  not  buffer 
the  parliament  to  pafs  any  bill  for  the  amendment  or 
alteration  of  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  5 
it  being,  as  Hie  faid,  an  invafion  of  her  prerogative. 

+  lb.  p.  88, 
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By  one  ciaufe  in  lha  act  of  uniformity  the  nueen  was 
empowered,  by  the  advice  of  her  commiffioners  or  me'- 

and  r't  anS’  to,oraaia  and  publilh  farther  ceremonies 
w...  ,Uf,S;  aad  had  u  not  been  for  this  ciaufe,  by 

‘ ‘  1 1  frs;erned  a  P°Wert0  make  what  alterations 

-he  thought  fit,  fhe  told  archbilhop  Parker  that  ihe 
would  not  have  paired  the  ad:*.  3 

VKI  k  T  eafy  toc,,reconcile  thefe  claims  of  Henry 
,  ,and  1ueen  E1»zabeth  with  that  article  of  the 

«u//,d\  °f  EnSland>  which  afferts  that  the  church  has 
mitno.ity  m  controverfies  of  faith,  if  by  church  he  meant 

..e  clergy.  For  the  Engliih  clergy,  as  a  body,  were 

-  r  far  from  having  any  hand  in  the  bufinefc.  of  refor- 

••  • -tion,  that  they  oppofed  it  as  far  as  ever  lav  in  their 

*’0Wer*.  .Befides’  if  !t  be  granted  that  this  abfolute 

1  wfnl lb  “/  n  CKUr;li’  the  reformation  itfelf  was  un¬ 
lawful,  and  ail  that  Henry  VIII.  and  our  other  princes 

SjuSbir  th'lS  bUfmefs  by  th-  confcffioo. 

^After  the  act  of  fupremacy,  there  could  be  no  abfo- 
me  iieceffity  for  our  kings  to  confult  even  the  parlia- 
me.n-  upon  this  fub^ft.  Henry,  however  generally 
chofe  to  do  it,  in  order  to  give  the  ftronger  fanflion  to 
-ns  own  decifions.  Thus  the  famous  law  of  they?*  ar- 
ttcles,  commonly  called  the  bloody  flatute,  and  which 
was  entitled  An  att  fur  abolifhin^a  diverfity  of  opinions 

1,1  ce'fai?  artf/es  concerning  the  chriflian  religion,  was 
an  act  of  parliament,  paired  in  the  year  In  this 

,  a  rat,1ication  ol  feveral  of  the  molt  important 
dot  trices  or  articles  of  popery,  and  it  continued  in 
-o-  ce  till  the  end  of  this  king’s  reign.  In  a  very  lliort 
'..me  live  hundred  perlons  were  imprifoned  in  confe- 

i.'uence  ol  it,  among  whom  was  the  famous  billion 
.Latimer.  1 

Ihip  king  fee  ms  even  to  have  claimed  an  infallibility 
equal  to  that  which  has  been  arrogated  by  the  oopes 
and  to  haveaded  in  all  refpeds  as  if  he  had  the  confci* 
ences  and  the  faith  of  all  his  people  at  his  abfolute  dil- 
polal.  For  in  the  thirtv-fecond  year  of  his  reio-n,  it 
wais  enaded  that  All  decrees  and  ordinances,  made' 

*  Neal’s  Hift,  vol,  i.  p.  93. 
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w  with  the  king’s  advice  and  confirmation,  in  and  upon 

the  matters  of  chriftian  faith,  and  lawful  rites  and 
*e  ceremonies,  fiiall  be,  in  every  point  thereof  believed, 
“  obeyed,  and  performed,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
“  upon  the  pains  therein  comprized,  provided  nothing. 
<e  be  ordained  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.” 
And  afterwards,  when  the  articles  oi  the  church  of 
England  were  firfl  compiled,  which  was  under  Edward 
VI.  in  1551,  they  were  drawn  up  by  Craniner  and 
others,  and  received  the  fandiion  of  the  royal  authori¬ 
ty  in  council  only,  without  being  brought  to  parliament 
or  convocations,  though  the  title  expretfes  as  much 

In  the  firfl  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  parliament 
alone  eflablifhed  the  queen’s  fupremacy  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  in  fpite  of  great  oppofitiqn  by  the  bifiiopr 
in  the  honfe  of  lords  ;  and  the  convocation  then  lit  - 
ing,  was  fo  far  from  having  any  hand  in  thofe  acts  oi 
reformation,  that  the  members  of  it  prefented  to  the 
parliament  feveral  propofitions  in  favour  of  the  tenets, 
of  popery,  diredtly  contrary  to  the  proceedings  of  par¬ 
liament. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  Whiflon  we  have  a  remarkable 
infiance  of  the  very  little  confequence  which  the  church 
of  England,  as  it  is  generally  underflood,  is  of,  in  de¬ 
ciding  religious  controverfies.  For  when  a  convocati¬ 
on  had  fat  upon  his  writings  concerning  the  dodlrine- 
of  the  trinity,  and  pronounced  them  to  be  heretical, 
and  dangerous,  queen  Ann  interpofed  ;  and  not  chufing. 
to  ratify  their  fentence,  all  the  proceedings  came  to 
nothing.  Thus,  as  was  obferved  on  the  occafion,  the-1- 
voice  of  a  woman ,  which  the  Apoftle  Paul  does  not  al¬ 
low  to  be  even  heard  in  the  church,  had  more  weight' 
than  that  of  all  the  churchmen  in  a  body.  Can  thefe 
things  be  agreeable  to  the  confiitution  of  the  gofpel  ? 
Both  the  clergy  and  the  queen  were  interfering  in  a- 
hufinefs  in  which  they  had  no  right  to  meddle' ;  and  it 
h  fometimes  pleafant  to  fee  one  ufurper  checking  the 
violence  of  another. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  claufe  in  the  articles ,  by 
tfchich  it  is  ordained  that  the  church ,  and  not  the  him 
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of  hth’ehrhVeVM  nack|n0wled8ed  t0  be  the  fl,Preme  head 
of  f  *.f,  hllrch)  ftould  have  authority  in  controverfies 

..  ’  w“3not  111  the  lirft  articles  compiled  by  Cran- 

and  which  were  forty-two  in  number,  but  was  in- 

mn  lnt°  ,themwhen  they  were  revifed,  and  new 
modelled,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  no¬ 
body  can  tell  why  or  wherefore  that  claufe  came  to  be 

”'f®rtfd’  lC.  be'nS  manifeftly  inconfilbent  with  other 
'*c.  °  le  eo!liature,  and  with  the  conduct  of  our 
princes  according  to  thole  acts  *. 

To  thefe  remarks  I  lliall  add,  that  feveral  of  the 
mod  important  atfs  of  fpiritual  jurisdiaion,  relating 
.o  the  revenues  and  dilcipline  of  the  church  of  Eno^ 
zand5  are  performed  by  laymen.  For  the  chancellors, 
officials,  and  lurrogates,  who  pafs  cenfures  and  excom¬ 
municate,  frequently  are,  and  by  exprefs  law  always 
nsay  be,  laymen  ;  and  the  bifhops  have  no  power  to 

controul  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  which  no  bn 
their  name.  0 

h  Ilie  h°llfe  of  Commons,  which  took  up  arms  anainft 
Charles  I.  affumed  the  fame  authority  in  matters  of 
religion  that  had  been  ufurped  by  the  preceding  kings. 
And  the  prefbyterianr,  of  which  fed  they  chiefly  con- 
nfted,  would  have  ena&ed  lome  perfecuting  and  fan- 
gum  ary  laws,  if  they  had  not  been  retrained  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  the  Independents.  Thefe 
being  the  Imaller  number,  would  certainly  have  been 
lupprefied  by  any  act  of  uniformity  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
prooable,  that,  in  confequence  of  being  in  this  fituati- 
on,  they  might  fooner  than  any  other  feet  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  hit  upon  the  true  chriftian  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  which  entirely  excludes  the  civil  magiftrate  ■ 
from  interfering  with  it.  At  the  refloration,  the  fame 
church  efiablifhment,  with  the  fame  powers  in  the 
king  and  in  the  parliament,  was  refumed  ;  and  evern 
thing  reverted  into  the  fame  channel,  or  nearly  the 

lame,  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  0  ^ 

It  is  fomething  remarkable,  that  this  glaring  impro¬ 
priety.,  of  merely  civil  magiflrates  deciding  concerns— 

*  Neafs  Hiflory,  voh  i,  p;  ^p. 
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lug  articles  of  chriftian  faith,  which  muft  neceffarity 
be  undertaken  by  all  civil  governors  who  prefume  to 
make  any  eftablilliment  of  chriftianity  (that  is,  of  wnat 
they  take  to  be  chriftianity)  in  any  country,  ihould  not 
{trike  more  than  it  generally  does  ;  and  that  on  this 
ground  only  all  civil  eftablilhmeuts  of  chriftianity 
ihould  not  be  exploded  \  fince  all  chriftians  profels  to 
acknowledge  no  Father  befides  God,  and  no  Mafter  be- 
Tides  Chrift,  and  to  ftand  faft  in  the  liberty  with  which 
he  has  made  us  free.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  this,, 
it  muft  be  that  no  human  authority  fhould  be  permitted 
to  make  that  neceffary  to  chriftian  communion  which 
Chrift  has  not  made  neceffary ,  but  left  undetermined, 
and  confequently  indifferent.  There  aie.  inftances, 
however,  of  this  abfurdity  having  been  noticed  in  ftv° 
eral  periods  of  our  hiftory,  befides  that  which  I  have 
mentioned,  when  the  claim  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  the 
iupreme  head  of  the  church  was  firft  ftarted. 

When  the  aft  of  uniformity  was  paffeci,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  iu  1559*  Heath, 
archbifhop  of  York,  made  an  excellent  fpeech  again  ft 
it  5  obferving  that  it  ought  to  have  had  the  confent  of 
the  clergy  in  convocation,  before  it  pahed  into  a  law* 
*l  Not  only  orthodox,  but  even  Arian  emperors,”  fays 
he,  <(  ordained  that  points  of  faith  fhould  be  examined 
fC  in  councils  ;  and  Gallio,  by  the  light  of  natuie,  knew 

that  a  civil  judge  ought  not  to  meddle  with  matters  of 

religion.”  But  he  was  over-ruled  ;  the  aft  which 
paffedthat  very  day,  having  veiled  that  power  in  the 
crown. 

When  that  law  was  made,  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  which  makes  it  blafphemy,  punilhable  with 
confifcation  of  goods  and  imprilonment  for  life,  if  per- 
fifted  in,  to  deny  the  doftrine  of  the  trinity,  lord  Fe¬ 
ver  {ham,  who  had  no  objeftion  to  the  doftrine  which 
was  to  be  guarded  by  that  law,  expreffed  his  diflike  oi 
the  civil  magiftrate  interfering  to  guard  it,  in  very 
ftrong  terms.  He  faid,»that  he  acknowledged  the  hou- 
fes  of  parliament  might  lay  upon  the  fubjeft  what  taxes 
they  pleafed,  and  might  even  make  a  king  ;  but  he  did 
mot  like  the  idea  of  a  -parliamentary  religion ,  and  a  par¬ 
liamentary  God,  Such,  however,  in  faft,  is  the  eftab- 
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IhJ t1nrj'|igi?  0f  t,h!s  C0untr>’-  It  is  fuch  a  religion  as 
proper  tn°rdi3'  3,d  commol!S  of  this  realm  have  thought 
the  Zn  6,  f°r  themfelves>  and  to  impofe  upon 

t  e  peop^  .  who  certainly  onght  tQ  jud  P°r  ^ 

;^dia  “S^t:°rns  them  as 

ttftt.XgSUrjag& 

enforced,  is  precifely  the  lame  with  that  of  the  popes 

E^Inr611  trfansferred  from  ‘hem  to  our  princes  P  ’ 
Exclusive  o t  every  thing  contained  in  the  religion 

which"  fjfenfoiM;  '*££?’ 

Things  in  their  own  nature  ever  foTndiftrent'^are  no 
longe>-fo?  when  the  authority  by  which  they  aVe  en¬ 
forced  is  improper  and  boundiefs.  It  is  upon  the  fame 
juft  maxim  that  we  always  profefs  to  ah  in  things  of  a 

value'*8  f'^rf  ,rA  i,aX  °f  a  I*™?  *  "'hat  no  mZ-ould 

dvi  wa^  f  5  tbUt  11  W?UW  be  a  Jttftifiable  caufe  of  a 
war,  it  our  kings  only,  without  the  concurrence 

of  parliament',  iliould  prefume  to  enforce  that  tax.  Be¬ 
came  a  tax  that  begins  with  a  penny  might  end  in  a 
poun  ,  or  extend  to  a  man’s  whole  property.  In  like 
manner,  a  power  that  alters  a  tingle  article  of  faith  or 
nnpofes  one  rite,  might  change  the  whole  fyftem.  ’  It 

Zid  tbZ  T’  10  far-m0m  heing  the  mark  of  a  n’eak 

b'  ucd  v  W3S  ^  ev)dence  of  great,  juft,  and  en- 
theS  d„  U>  ’«inut-he  pilrita,,s>  tore/ift,  as  they  did, 

tht  «wafc«0f  things  in  their  own  nature  inditferenU 

'  0  have  fubmitted,  would  have  been  to  acknowledge 
another  fuprerne  power  in  the  church  betides  that  of 

This  is  the  true  and  folid  ground  of  a  diflent  Trout 
the  church  of  England.  It  is  declaring,  (and  it  is  the 
on  y  pi  oper  and  effefiual  mode  of  declaring)  that  we 
wi  acknowledge  no  hitman  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
■  igi°n  ;  _  but  that  we  will  judge  for  ourfelves  in  a  biifii 
nets  which  lo  nearly  concerns  us,  and  not  fuffer  others 
o  judge  for  us;  and  that  in  the  worlliip  of  God,  and 
what  refpefts  our  happinefs  in  a  future  world,  we  will 
only  obey  him  whole  power  extends  to  that  world) 
mat  is  u ouy  and  not  man. 
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It  is,  moreover,  evidently  agreeable  to  the  maxims 
of  the  goipel,  that  every  chriftian  make  an  open  decla¬ 
ration,  both  by  his  words  and  by  his  condu£t,  of  what  lie 
believes  concerning  it.  This  is  moft  exprefsly  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  obligatory  upon  us  with  refpeft  to  chriflianity 
in  general.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  it  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  important  diftin&ion  in  the  profefGon 
of  chriflianity,  and  efpecialiy  what  relates  to  th  t  fat 
of  power ,  or  authority  in  the  church  of  Chrifl.  Our 
Lord  hath  faid.  If  any  man  be  afhamed  of  me,  and  of  my 
words ,  of  him  will  the  fon  of  man  be  afiamed ,  when  ho 
comes  in  his  own  glory ,  and  the  glory  of  his  father . 

Had  chriftianity  been  a  fvftem  of  fpeculative  opin¬ 
ions  only,  and  had  not  required  a  conformity  in  our 
practice,  and  fuch  as  is  vifible  to  the  world ,  every  degree 
of  perfecution  might  be  avoided.  But  this,  we  know, 
was  not  the  cafe  in  the  primitive  times.  All  true 
chriftians  then  thought  themfelves  obliged  not  to 
make  the  lead:  concealment  of  their  opinions,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  fuffer  in  confequence  of  their  profef- 
ffon.  I11  like  manner,  every  proteflant  ought  to  be  a 
declared  proteflant,  and  not  deny  his  principles  by  com¬ 
municating  with  the  idolatrous  church  of  Rome.  And 
for  the  very  fame  reafon  every  man  who  thinks  that 
the  church  of  England  ufurps  an  undue  authority  over 
the  confciences  of  men,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  ought  to  be  a  declared  Difenter,  and  feparate 
from  the  eftablifhed  church,  whatever  ridicule,  or 
perfecution  of  any  kind,  he  may  expofe  himfeli  to  on 
that  account. 

If  the  primitive  chriflians,  or  the  firfl  reformers 
from  popery,  could  have  been  contented  with  keeping 
their  opinions  to  themfelves,  while  they  conformed  to 
the  religion  of  their  country,  they  might  have  avoided 
all  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  public  profeliion  of 
their  principles  expofed  them  j  and  in  this  they  would 
have  followed  the  example  of  all  heathen  philofophers, 
whofe  maxim  it  was,  to  think  with  the  wife ,  and  alt  with 
the  'vulgar  ;  and  who  ridiculed  the  chriflians  for  not 
doing  the  fame.  For  all  the  philofophers  held  the  pop¬ 
ular  fuperftitions  in  the  fame  contempt  with  the  chrif- 
tiaus  themfelves.  But  no  true  chriftian,  or  proteflant, 
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Will  vcatui-e  t°  facrifiee  f0  much  to  their  worldlv  eaf, 

f'  rd  ,a  .e  {'  ,And  were  not  many  of  the  prefent  mem 

l^ers  of  the  church  of  England  either  grofsly  ignoran 
of  the  nature  of  religion,  inattentive  to  what  belong 
ed  to  it,  or  governed  by  the  heathenifli  maxim  above- 
mentioned,  they  would  not  dare  to  countenance  bi 
their  concurrence,  what  they  may  eafily  know  to  be 
g  oU  corruptions  of  ctiriftianity,  and  efpecially  ai 
uftirpation  of  the  rights  of  God  and  of  Chrift. 

1  here  is  another  ftate  in  Europe,  in  which  the  prince 
a.umies  an  ecclefiaftical  power  independent  of  the  pope. 
For  the  kings  of  Sicily  pretend  to  be  by  birth  Legates 
a  latere  to  the  holy  fee,  and  to  have  a  power  of  abfolv- 
mg,  punching,  and  excommunicating  all  perfons,  even 
cardinals  themfelves,  who  refide  in  their  kingdom, 
i  hey  alio  prefide  in  provincial  councils,  and  aft  in  all 
relpeds  independently  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Their 
tfyle  is  Beatifimo  et  fantijimo padre,  and  they  attribute 
to  t  lemfelves  in  Sicily  the  fame  power  that  the  popes 
have  with  refpefl  to  the  reft  of  the  church.  The  Sici¬ 
lians  claim  this  right  from  a  bull  of  Urban  II.  granted 
in  1097  to  Roger  the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  and  to 
hi:  fucceffors.  But  the  advocates  for  the  court  of 
Rome  lay  that  this  bull  was  forged,  during  the  long 
time  that  the  ifland  had  no  communication  with  the  ho- 
y/ef*  .Fo.r  »t  continued  ninety  years  under  an  inter-, 
d].  ’“beginning  in  1282.  Hence,  however,  have  arifen 
violent  difputes  between  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  the 

?0p.er5'  .But  t0  th'15  the  kings  of  Sicily  exercife  that 
juriidichon,  and  are  in  fact  popes  within  their  own  ter- 
litories.  Oil  this  account  F.  Simon  fays  there  are 
three  popes  in  Chriftendom,  viz.  at  Rome,  in  Sicily 
and  in  England  ;  the  two  laft,  however,  deriving  their 
power  from  the  firft,  the  kings  of  Sicily  by  voluntary 
conceffion,  and  the  kings  of  England  by  force  *. 


*  siraon  on  Church  Revenues,  p,  1 1 6,  Molheim,  vol,  ii.  p.  23c, 
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PARTS  X.  *And  XI. 


Of  the  Authority  of  Tradition,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  &c, 

W,  have  feen  the  pretenfions  of  the  popes,  of  coun¬ 
cils,  and  alfo  of  civil  magiftrates,  to  decide  contro- 
verfies  of  faith.  It  may  not  be  improper,  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  fubjedt,  to  confider  two  other  authorities, 
viz.  thofe  of  tradition  and  of  the  fcriptures.  As 
the  Jewilli  and  chriftian  religions  are  of  divine  origin, 
it  behoves  us  to  examine  as  carefully  as  we  can,  the 
channels  by  which  thefe  divine  communications  have 
been  conveyed  to  us  ;  and  thefe  can  be  no  other  than 
oral  tradition  or  uniting  ;  and  of  thefe  the  latter  is 
certainly  preferable,  whenever  it  can  be  had,  provided 
we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  we  have  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  infpired  prophets  themfelves.  But  in 
many  cafes  even  tradition  ought  not  to  be  flighted. 

Thofe  chriftians  who  were  not  converted  by  the 
apoftles  themfelves,  and  who  lived  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
.ment,  could  not  have  had  any  other  foundation  for 
their  faith.  We  ourfelves  admit  thefe  books  to  be 
canonical  on  no  other  foundation  ;  and  by  calling  them 
canonical ,  we  mean  no  more  than  that  they  are  the  ge¬ 
nuine  productions  of  thofe  perfons  whole  names  they 
bear,  or  of  the  times  to  which  they  are  ufually  afcrib- 
ed  ;  and  therefore  they  are  of  themfelves  of  no  autho¬ 
rity,  but  as  the  moft  indifputable  evidence  of  what  it 
was  that  Chrift  and  the  apoftles  did  teach  and  pradtife 
as  from  God  ;  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  fame  thing  may  not  be  fufficiently  proved  by  other 
means.  We  obferve  the  firft,  and  not  the  feventh  day 
of  the  week,  as  a  day  of  reft,  contrary  to  the  known 
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cul tom  oi  the  Jews,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  of 
ivme  appointment,  upon  no  other  authority  than 
.nat  oi  tradition  ;  it  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
^variable  cuftom  of  the  church  from  the  time  of  the 
dpoitles  and  it  being  impoffible  to  account  for  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  prefent  cuftcfc,  and  of  its  being  obferved 
without  the  leaf!  variation  in  churches  that  differ  in 
almoif  every  thing  elfe,  but  upon  that  fuppofition. 
°a  W%d^,n0\find  m  the  New  Teftament,  any  ezprefs 


W  hen,  therefore,  we  fpeak  of  tradition  as  an  im- 
proper  foundation  for  faith  and  praaice,  we  muff  mean 
only  pretended,  or  ill-founded  traditions ;  fuch  as 
Were  alleged  by  feveral  of  thofe  who  were  called  here¬ 
tics  in  very  early  times,  or  by  the  church  of  Rome  at 
prefent.  .  But,  in  this  cafe,  we  objea  to  the  opinion* 
and  praflices,  not  merely  becaufe  we  find  no  trace  of 
them  in  the  fcriptures,  but  becaufe  we  find  no  fufHci- 
ent  authority  for  them  at  all. 

Some  of  the.ancient  heretics  are  faid,  by  Auftin  and 
others,  to  have  availed  themfelves  of  this  fource  of 
credit  ;  laying  great  flrefs  on  our  Lord’s  faying  to  his 
uifciples,  that  he  had  many  things  to  fay  to  them 
which  they  were  not  able  to  bear  >t  the  time  that  he 
was  with  them,  and  pretending  that  the  apoflles  them- 
ieives,  befides  preaching  to  all  perfons  indiicriminately, 
made  a  relerve  of  fome  things  to  be  taught  more  pri- 
vately,  or  only  to  a  few*  But  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  fufficient  foundation  for  that  pre¬ 
tence  ;  all  their  teaching  having  been  public,  and 
notaing  concealed  irom  any  perfons  who  were  defirous 
of  being  inftruaed.  Much  lefs  was  there  any  reafon 
to  think  that  the  particular  things  which  they  wifhed 
to  iupport  by  this  pretence  were  among  the  things  re¬ 
vealed  to  thofe  few,  JBefides,  our  Lord  himfelf  feems 
to  have  precluded  every  pretence  of  this  kind,  by 
telling  Ins  apoilles,  that  whatever  they  heard  of  him 

in  pi  ivate,  they  lhould  proclaim  in  public.  Matt 
x.  2 6. 

The  church  of  Rome  has  adopted  a  variety  of  cuf- 
*0ll]S>  an^  bounded  many  claims,  upon  this  authority 
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'of tradition'.  But  in  What  was  called  the  catholic  church, 
no  recourfe  was  had  to  tradition  before  the  fecond 
council  of  Nice,  in  787,  in  which  the  worfhip  of 
images  was  eflablifhed  5  when  many  things  which  had 
generally  been  alien  ted  to,  and  pra&ifed  before  that 
time,  had  no  foundation  in  the  icriptures,  or  in  the 
reafon  of  things.  This  council,  therefore,  exprelsly 
anathematized  all  thofe  who  did  not  receive  ecclefialli- 
cal  traditions,  written  or  unwritten.  But  the  things 
which  the  members  of  this  ‘council  alleged  as  proper 
to  be  received  on  fuch  authority,  are  exceedingly  fool- 
ilh  and  abfurd. 

The  authority  of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Tefiament, 
fuppofing  them  to  be  genuine,  is  the  very  fame  with 
that  of  the  apoilles  themfelves.  But,  in  very  early 
times,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fo  great  as  it 
came  to  be  afterwards.  Though  it  was  never  doubted 
that  Paul  was  an  inspired  apcflle,  and  received  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  gofpel  from  Jefus  Thrift  him- 
felf,  yet  we  find  by  his  own  writings  that  there  were 
violent  factions  againfl  him  all  his  life,  and  that  his 
opinions  were  by  no  means  implicitly  received.  Ho 
himfelf  is  far  from  infilling  that  every  thing  he  avert¬ 
ed  was  to  be  received  without  examination.  On  the 
contrary,  the  various  arguments  he  produces  in  1'up- 
port  of  his  a/Tertions,  without  alleging  any  other 
authority  for  them,  lliews  that  his  ccnclufions  were 
drawn  from  the  premifes  which  he  alleged^  and  which 
he  fu ’omitted  to  the  examination  of  his  readers.  He 
mull,  therefore,  have  fuppofed  that  they  would’  think 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  judge  for  themfel  ves  5  and  that, 
as  he  fubmitted  his  reafoiiing  to  their  examination., 
they  would  decide  for  or  againfl  him,  according  as  his  * 
arguments  fliouid  appear  to  them  conclufive  or  in  corf* 
clufive. 

When'this  apoflle  does  not  reafon  at  all,  but  merely 
declares  that  he  had  his  information  from  Chrift,  we 
receive  it  on  the  credit  of  a  man,  whom  we  fuppole  to 
have  been  neither  impofed  upon  himfelf,  nor  to  have 
had  any  interefl  in  impofing  upon  others  %  and  likewife 
of  his  being  a  perfon  whofe  authority  in  general  was 
Supported  by  his  power  of  working  miracle^  Of  this 

VQ':L'»  il*  V 
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iVmf  nf  !!ie  a,CC  jUnt  'vhich  lie  Sives  us°f  the  refurrec- 
tJlp  i.  •  iede.ad>  and  l'he  change  that  will  pafs  upon 
he  Iiv.ng  fublequent  to  it ;  and  alfo  his  account  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  &c. 

Nor  was  thia  the  cafe  of  Paul  only,  who  was  secu¬ 
larly  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  his  zeal  in 
Y  caching  the  gofpel  to  the  gentiles.  For  Peter  him- 
ielf  ’  Who  IS  called  the  apoftle  of  the  circumcifion,  and  who 
was  considered  as  the  very  chief  of  the  apoftle  s ,  was  not 
more  refpeted,  whenever  he  laid  or  did  any  thing  that 
1 1(^ufiht  to  be  improper.  This  appeared  very 
<  e^r  v  in  the  cafe  of  Cornelius,  and  in  the  the  alter¬ 
cation  that  Paul  had  with  him  at  Antioch, 

On  the  former  of  theft?  occafions,  when  the  condua 
o  i  eter  was  arraigned,  he  vindicated  himfelf,  not  by 
averting  that  what  he  did  was  by  exprefs  direflion 
irom  heaven  (though  he  was  led  to  what  he  did  by  ex- 
preis.  revelations,  made  both  to  himfelf,  and  alfo  to 
Cornelius)  but  by  a  fimple  narrative  of  fate,  from 
which  they  might  themfelves  judge,  that  what  he  had 
done  was  not  without  fufficient  authority.  And  even 
when  all  the  apoflles  were  met,  to  consider  of  what 
was  to  be  done  with  refpefl  to  the  fuppofed  obligation 

ox  the  gentile  converts  to  obferve  the  Jewifli  ceremo- 

roeo,  they  feem  not  to  have  had  any  immediate  infpira- 
tion.  For  they  reaforied  and  deliberated  upon  the  fub- 
ject  ;  which  leems  to  imply  that  there  was  for  fome 
time  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them,  though  they 
afterwards  concurred  in  giving  the  advice  that  thev 
did,  and  in  which  they  concluded  that  they  had  the 

concurrence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  even  this  decree ,  as  it  is  now  generally  called, 
which  had  the  autnority,  as  we  may  fay,  of  the  whole 
college  of  apoflles,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  reliflied 
by  alt  chriflians ;  as  we  may  infer  from  the  enmity 
which  the  Jewiih  converts  in  general  bore  to  Paul,  and 
from  the  Nazarer.es,  or  Jewiih  chriflians,  never  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  his  writings.  For  though  they  were  not 
written  in  a  language  which  they  underflood,  it  would 
not  have  been  more  difficult  to  procure  a  tranflation 
of  them,  t ban  oi  the  gofpel  of  Matthew,  which  was 
alfo  probably  written  in  Greek. 

Indeed,  what  is  univ’er(ally  acknowledged  to  have 
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been  the  ftate  of  the  Jewiih  chriftians  could  not  have 
been  true,  if  they  had  had  the  lame  ideas  that  were  af¬ 
terwards  entertained,  of  the  conftant  infpiration  of 
the  apoftles  and  evangelifts.  A  great  part  of  them  re¬ 
jected  the  account  of  our  Lord’s  miraculous  concepti¬ 
on,  and  though  they  made  ufe  of  the.gofpel  of  Matthew 
in  Hebrew,  they  omitted  the  two  fir  lb  chapters,  in 
which  it  is  averted  5  not,  as  far  as  appears,  queltioning 
their  being  written  by  Matthew,  but  not  thinking  the 
contents  of  them  futficiently  well  founded  j  and  yet 
they  did  not,  on  account  of  this  difference  of  opinion, 
ceafe  to  communicate  with  one  another.  Nor  does  Juf- 
tin  Martyr,  who  mentions  their  opinion  long  after¬ 
wards,  pafs  any  cenfure  upon  them  on  account  of  it. 
He  only  fays,  that  he  cannot  think  as  they  did  ;  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  he  does  not  mention  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  as  what  was  decifive 
again  ft  them.  Thefe  Jewiih  chriftians  would  certainly 
have  treated  the  gofpel  of  Luke  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  did  that  of  Matthew,  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  it,  and  had  thought  proper  to  make  ufe  of  it  at  all. 

When  the  Jewiih  church  was  fir  ft  formed,  and  in¬ 
deed  fo  late  as  the  publication  of  the  gofpel,  many  of 
the  difciples  would  think  themfelves  as  good  judges  of 
the  hiftory  of  Chrill,  as  the  evangelifts  themfelves. 
They  did  not  want  thofe  books  for  their  own  ufe,  and 
would  judge  concerning  the  contents  of  them,  as  they 
would  concerning  other  books  which  implied  an 
appeal  to  living  witneffes.  That  the  books  were  ge¬ 
nerally  received,  and  not  immediately  rejected,  by 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  add  re  If led,  is  a  proof  that  the 
hiftory  which  they  contained  is  in  the  main  authentic, 
but  by  no  paeans  proves  that  every  minute  circuniftance 
in  them  is  true.  Indeed  the  evangelifts,  varying  from 
one  another  in  many  particulars  (which  may  be  feen  in 
the  dilTertatlons  prefixed  to  my  Harmony  of  the  G  of  pels) 
proves  that  they  wrote  partly  from  their  recollection, 
which  might  be  imperfect  in  things  of  little  confe- 
quence,  and  partly  from  the  beft  information  which 
they  could  colled  from  other  perfons. 

Like  other  credible  hiftorians,  all  the  evangelifts 
agree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  differ  exceedingly 
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in  tae  order  of  their  narrative,  and  with  refped  to. 
incidents  of  little  confequence;  and  to  contend  for 
any  thmg  m0re  than  this  is  in  effedt  to  injure  their  ere- 
If  the  agreement  among  them  had  been  as 
oad  as  fome  pretend,  it  would  have  been  natural  for 
j  enemies  of  chnftianity  to  have  fa  id,  that  thev  mull 
have  been  written  by  combination,  and,  therefore  that 
tne  hiitory  has  not  the  concurrent  teflimony  of  inde¬ 
pendent  witnehes,  j  and  if  the  exaclnefs  contended  for 

cannot  oe  proved,  the  authority  of  the  whole  mull  be 
given  up. 

Be  fide  s,  what  would  have  been  the  ufe  of  appointing 
twelve  apoftles,  or  witne/Tes  of  the  life  and  ‘refurrec- 
i  ion  of  Cnrift,  if  their  teflimony  was  not  naturally 
fnmeient  to  efta.blUh  the  credibility  of  the  fads  ;  and 
v/nat  would  have  f.gnified  even  the  original  infpiration, 
unlefs  all  error  in  tranferibing,  and  tranflating,  &c. 
nad  been  prevented  by  the  fame  miraculous  interpofiti- 
on,  m  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations. afterwards.  Having 
ivritten  more  largely  upon  this  fubjed  in  my  InflituUt 
of  Natural  and  revealed  Religion,  and  alfo  in  the  preface 
io  my  Harmony  of  the  Gofpels ,  to  thole  works  .  L  be? 
leave  to  refer  any  readers  with  refped  to  this  fubjed.. 

-  would  alfo  refer  them  to  what  I  have  written  under 
the  fignature  qf  Paulinas,  in  the  Theological  Repafitory, 
in  which  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  that  the  apoflie  Paul 
Oiten  reafons  inconel  ufively,.  and  therefore  that  he 
wrote  as  any  other  perfon  of  his  turn  of  mind  and 
ninking,.  and  in  his  fituation,  would  have  written, 
vithout  any  particular  infpiration.  ‘  Fads,  fuch  as  I 
think  I  have  there  alleged,  are  flubborn  things,  and  all 
bypothefes  mu  ft  be  accommodated  to  them.  ° 

XNOl  only  tne  Na^arenes,  but  chriflians  of  other  de-v. 
nominations,  alio,  rejected  feveral  cl  the  books  of  our 
\c\\  j  chamem ,  and  wjtnout  denying  the  authenticity 
ol  them  (for  with  this  they  are  not,  in  general,  charg¬ 
'd1)  becaufe  tiiev  did  net  approve  of  their  con* 
tents.^  I  hus  the  Gnoflics  in  general  made  but  little 
he  of  the  canonical  books,  and  pleaded  the  authority 
of  tradition,  and  the  Helcefaites,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Philip,  are  faid  to  have  rejected  all  the  epii- 
tles  of  Paul,  though  the  authenticity  of  them  was  ner¬ 
ve  r  qneftioned. 
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When  the  apoftles  were  dead,  the  authority  of  their 
Writings  would  naturally  rife,  and  appeals  would  be 
made  to  them  when  contrgverfies  arofe  in  the  church. 
And  this  Natural  and  univerfal  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  apoftles,  produced,  I  doubt  not,  at  length,  the 
opinion  of  their  infallibility.  Their  authority  was 
alio  juftly  oppoled  to  the  many  idle  traditions  that 
were  pretended  to  by  fome  of  the  early  heretics,  and  to 
the  fphrious  gofpels  that  were  written  after  the  four 
had  acquired  credit.  Till  that  time  there  could  be  no 
inducement  fo  write  ethers,  and  notwithftanding  the 
reception  that  fome  of  the  forged  gofpels  met  with  in 
certain  places,  they  never  operated  to  the  diicredit  of 
the  four  genuine  ones  (and' indeed  they  were  only  writ¬ 
ten  as  fupplemental  to  them)  it  appears  that  they  were 
eafilv  diftinguifhed  from  the  genuine  gofpels,  and  did 
not  retain  any  credit  long'.  And  what  we  are  able  to 
collect  of  them  at  this  day  is  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that 
they  were  not  rejected  without  fudicient  reafon. 

The  Jews,  in  forming  their  canon  of  facred  books, 
feem  in  general  to  have  made  it  a  rule  to  comprize 
within  their  code  all  books  written  by  prophets  ;  and 
therefore,  though  they  had  other  books,  which  they 
valued,  and  might  think  very  ufeful  in  the  conduft  of 
life,  they  never  read  them  in  their  fynagogues.  Thefe 
books  were  afterwards  called  apochryphal, -confiding  of 
pieces  of  very  different  charadfer,  partly  hillor ical ? 
and  partly  moral. 

Thefe  apocryphal  books  were  not  much  ufed  by 
chriftians,  till  they  were  found  to  favor  fome  fuperfti- 
tious  opinions  and  pradttces,  the  rife  of  which  I  have 
already  traced,  and  efpecially  the  worfhip  of  faints. 
For  at  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  364,  the  Hebrew 
canon  was  adopted.  But  in  the  third  council  of  Car¬ 
thage,  in  397,  the  apocryphal  books  were  admitted,  as 
canonical  and  divine,  and  were  therefore  allowed  to  be 
read  in  public,  efpecially Ecclefiafticus,  Wifdom,  Tobit, 
Judith*  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  The  popes 
Innocent,  Gelafius,  and  Hormifdas:  confirmed  the  de¬ 
crees  of  this  council 

*  Sueur;  A,  D.  397,  Hafnage:  vol,  hi.  p.  \6oi 
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The  church  having  afterwards  adopted  the  verfTon 
Q  Jerom,  which  followed  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  apcc- 
r>  phal  books  began  to  lofe  the  authority  which  they 
hau  acquired  ;  and  it  was  never  fully  re-eftabliflied, 
fi  1  the  council  ot  Florence  in  1442  ;  and  it  was  then 
done  principally  to  give  credit  to  the  dodtrine  of  pur- 
gatory.  It  was  for  a  fimilar  reafon  that  the  council  of 
1  rent  made  a  decree  to  the  fame  purpofe  *.  Alfo, 
though  before  the  fecond  council  of  Nice  the  fcriptures 
aione  were  confidered  as  the  flandard  of  faith,  it  was. 
then  decreed,  for  the  firfl  time,  that  they  who  defpifed 
traditions  fhould  be  excommunicated  f. 

^Notwithftanding  the  apparently  little  foundation 
wnicn  many  of  the  popifh  dodtrines  have  in  the  fcrip- 
uires,  it  was  very  late  before  any  meafures  were  taken 
to  prevent  the  common  people  from  ufmg  them.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  dark  ages,  there  was  no  occafion  for  any 
iuch  precaution,  few  perfons,even  among  the  great  and 
the  bell  educated,  being  able  to  read  at  all.  The  Scla- 
vonians,  who  were  converted  to  chriflianity  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  petitioned  to  have  the  fervice  in 
their  own  language,  and  it  was  granted  to  them.  Pope 
John  VIII.  to  whom  the  requeft  was  made,  thanked 
God  that  the  Sclavonian  character  had  been  invented, 
because  God  would  be  praifed  in  that  language.  He 
ordered,  however,  that  the  gofpels  fhould  be  read  in 
Latin,  but  that  afterwards  they  fhould  be  interpreted 
10  the  people,  that  they  might  under  Hand'  them,  as  was 
done,  he  fays,  in  fome  churches 

But  afterwards,  Wratiflas  king  of  Bohemia  applying 
to  Gregory  VII.  for  leave  to  celebrate  divine  fervice 
311  the  fame  Sclavonian  tongue,  it  was  abfolutely  refil¬ 
led.  For,  faicl  this  pope,  after  confidering  of  it,  <<Lit  ap- 
“  peared  that  God  chcfe  that  the  fcripture  fhould  be 
obfcure  in  fome  places,  left  if  it  was  clear  to  all  the 
w  orld,  it  fhould  be  defpifed  ;  and  alfo  lead  people  in- 
4<  to  errors,  being  ill  underftood  by  their  ignorance, V 
This,  fays  Fleury,  was  the  beginning  of  fuch  prohibi¬ 
tions  §, 

,  ■  1  x .  '  .  ' 

*  lb  p.  463.  465.  i  lb.  p,  488. 

J  Bafnage,  vol.  iii.  p.  471,  ^  A.  Dr 
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The  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome  at  prefent  is 
very  various.  In  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  gene* 
ral  in  all  thofev countries,  in  which  the  inquitition  is  ef- 
tabliilied,  the  reading  of  the  fcri.ptures  is  forbidden. 
France  was  divided  on  this  fubject,  the  Janienids  al¬ 
lowing  it,  and  the  Jefuits  relufmg  it.  For  the  council 
of  Trent  having  declared  the  vulgate  verfion  oi  the 
Bible  to  be  authentic,  the  Jefuits  maintained  that  this 
was  meant  to  be  a  prohibition  ot  any  other  verfion 
After  the  council  oi  Trent  this  evil  was  much  in- 
creafed.  For  the  bifhops  affembled  at  Bologna,  by  or¬ 
der  of  Julius  III.  advifed  that  the  reading  of  the  ferip- 
tures  fhould  be  permitted  as  little  as  pollible,  becaufe 
the  power  of  the  popes  had  always  been  the  greated 
when  they  were  the  lea  it  read  ;  alleging  that  it  was  the 
feriptures  which  had  raifed  the  dreadful  temped  with 
which  the  church  was  almod  funk,  and  that  no  perfon 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  know  more  of  them  than  is 
contained  in  the  mafs.  His  fucceifor  profited  by  this 
advice,  and  put  the  bible  into  the  catalogue  of  prohib¬ 
ited  books  t« 

The  cardinal  Gufa,  in  order  to  judify  the  condemn¬ 
ation  of  Wic-kliffe,  in  the  council  of  Conftance,  faid 
that  the  feriptures  mud  be  explained  according  to  the 
prefent  dodrine  of,  the  church  ;  and  that  when  the  in- 
ditutions  of  the  church  change,  the  explication  of  the 
feripture  fhould  change  alfo  ;  and  the  council  of  Trent 
has  decided  that  traditions  ought  to  be  received  with 
the  fame  refped  as  the  feriptures,  becaufe  they  have  the 
lame  authority 

So  much  were  the  Roman  catholics  chagrined  at  the 
advantage  which  Luther,  and  the  other  reformers,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  feriptures,  that,  on  fome  occafions  they 
{poke  of  them  with  fo  much  indignation  and  difrefped, 
as  is  inconfiftent  with  the  belief  of  their  authority, 
and  of  chridianity  itfelf.  Prieras,  mader  of  the  fa- 
cred  palace,  writing  againd  Luther  advances  thefe  two 
propofitions,  viz.  that  the  feriptures  derive  all  their 
authority  from  the  church  and  the  pope,  and  that  in¬ 
dulgences,  being  edablifhed  by  the  church  and  the  pope, 

* 

*  Bafnage,  vol.  iii.  p.  468,  +  lb.  475.  $  lb.  489, 
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HaJ?  ailt!,ority  than  the  fcriptures.  “  Hot* 

„  Z  ,V’  hy  lo,l:e  of  thefe  writers,  «  that  the 

„  b°°,k3  which  bear  the  name  of  Mofes  are  his,  fince 
„  "‘laVe.not  d!e  or'S'nais,  and  if  we  had  them,  there 
«,  b  n°  per.fon  "ho  hnows  the  hand-writing  of  Moles  ?- 

«  i  hr  do  Te  know  that  a11  that  Mofes  has  laid 

„  v™  the  evangelift,  witness  of  all  that 

l.ity  write  .  And  it  they  were,  might  not  they  be  de- 

ieccive  ,n  ™r>',  or  even  impofe  upon  us  ?  Every 
„  ‘  j  "  ^  capab'e  of  d^eiving,  and  of  being  deceiv- 

,  t!!e.,po.pe3d  however,  have  not  fliewn  the  fame 
di  =ad  ot  the  Scriptures.  For  Sixtus  V.  canted  an  Ital¬ 
ian  tranflat, on  of  the  bible  to  be  published,  though  the 
zealous  catholics  were  much  offended  at  it  f. 

So  much  were  the  minds  of  all  men  oppre/fed  with 
a  reverence  tor  antiquity,  and  the  traditions  of  the 

cnurcn,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  that  the  pro* 
teifants  were  not  a  little  embarrafled  by  it  in  t'heir 
controvert  with  the  catholics-,  many  of  the  errors ‘and 
aou.Cc  of  popery  being  difcovered  in  the  earlieft  chrif- 
tian  writers,  after  the  apollolical  age.  But  at  prefent 
all  proteftants  feem  to  entertain  a  juft  opinion  of  Inch 
authority,  and  to  think  with  Chillingworth,  that  the 
bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  proteftants.  We  may,  how- 
ever,  be  very  much  embarrafled  by  entertaining  even 
this  opinion  in  its  greateft  rigour,  as  I- have  fliewn  in- 
the  introduction  to  this  Appendix. 
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The  Hiftory  of  the  Monastic  Life. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

L>eside5  thofe  minifters  of  the  chriftian  church 
\yhofe  titles  we  meet  with  in  the  New  Teftament,  but 
whofe  powers  and  prerogatives  have  been  prod igior.fi v 
increafed  from  that  time  to  the  prefent,  w’e  find  that 
excepting'the  popes  alone,  no  lefs  confpicuous  a  figure 
was  made  by  other  orders  of  men,  of  whom  there  is 
not  fo  much  as  the  leaft  mention  in  the  books  of  fcrip- 
ture,  or  the  writings  of  the  apoftolical  age.  I  mean 
the  monks ,  and  religious  orders  of  a  fimilar  conflitution, 
which  have  more  or  lefs  of  a  religious  character. 

The  fet  of  opinions  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  monkery,  came  originally  from 
the  Eafl,  and  had  been  adopted  by  fome  of  the  Greek 
philofophers,  efpecially  Plato,  viz.  that  the  foul  of 
man  is  a  fpiritual  fubflauce,  and  that  its  powers  are 
clogged,  and  its  virtues  impeded,  by  its  connexion 
with  the  body.  Hence  they  inferred  that  the  created: 

• t  J  O 

perfection  of  mind  is  attained  by  the  extenuation  and 
mortification  of  its  corporeal  incumbrance.  This  no¬ 
tion  operating  with  the  indolent  and  melancholy  turn 
of  many  perfons  in  the  fouthern  hot  climates  of  Ada, 
and  efpecially  of  Egypt,  led  them  to  affect  an  an  here 
folitary  life,  as  deflitute  as  poffible  of  every  thing  that 
j&ightf  pamper  the  body,  or  that  is  adapted  to  gratify 
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thofe  appetites  and  paffions  which  were  fuppofed  to 
have  their  feat  m  the  fleft.  Hence  arofe  the  notion  of 
the  greater  punty  and  excellency  of  celitacy,  as  well 
as  a  tondnefs  for  a  retired  and  nnfocal  life,  which  has 
dnven  fo  many  perfons  in  all  ages  from  the  fociety  of 
their  brethren,  to  live  either  in  abfolute  folitnde,  or 

ith  perfons  of  the  fame  gloomy  turn  with  them- 
lelves.  It  is  the  fame  principle  that  made  Elfenes  among 

^!,JeWS>  MonkJs  «"ong  Chriftians,  Dervifes  amonv 
Mahometans,  and  Fakirs  among  Hindoos.  b 

How  apt  chriftians  were  to  be  ftruck  with  the  exam- 
pie  of  the  heathens  in  this  refpeft,  we  fee  in  ferom 
who  takes  notice  that  paganifm  had  many  obfervances 
which  to  the  reproach  even  of  chriftians,  implied  a 
£reat  rictnefs  of  manner  and  difcipline,  “  Juno’7 
lays  he,  “  has  her  priefteftes,  devoted  to  one  hnfband, 

^  Ve.^  he*  Perpetual  virgins,  and  other  idols  their 

prielrs  alfo  under  vows  of  chaftity 

The  per  fee  lit  ion  of  chriftians  by  the  heathen  empe- 
ror^,  and  confequently  the  more  imminent  hazard  that 
attended  riving  in  cities,  efpecially  with  the  incum- 
tu  ance  of  families,  was  another  circumftance  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  drive  many  of  the  primitive  chriftians  into* 
del  arts  and  unfrequented  places.  The  irruptions  of 
tue  northern  nations  into  the  Roman  empire  had  an  ef- 
ucf  of  the  fame  kind,  making  all  cities  lefs  fafe  and 
comfortable.  Moreover,  when  the  great  perfections 
were  over,  and  confequently  the  boafted  crown  cf  mar¬ 
tyrdom  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  regular  wav,  many 
perfons  inflicted  upon  themfel ves  a  kind  of  voluntary 
martyrdom,  in  abandoning  the  world  and  all  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  life.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  celebrating  the 
aufterity  of  the  monks  of  his  country,  fays  that  home 
of  them,  through  an  excefs  of  zeal,  killed  themfelves,. 
m  order  to  be  releafed  from  a  wicked  world  f.  It  is 
polfible,  however,  that  they  might  not  direaly  kill 
themfelves,  or  intend  to  do  it,  but  only  died  in  confe- 
q uence  of  depriving  themfelves  of  the  ufual  comforts 
of  life.  It  was  thefe  aufterities,  joined  with  fuch  im¬ 
aginary  revelations ,  and  intimate  communications  with 

*  Middleton’s  Letters,  p.  <238.  f  Jortin’s  Remarks,  vol.  iin  p,  a  a* 
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heaven,  as  have  iifualJy  accompanied  them,  that  was 
the  great  recommendation  of  Montanifm.  The  Mon- 
tanids,  Tertullian  fays,  had  the  fame  rule  of  faith,  but 
more  falling  and  lefs  marrying,  than  others  *. 

Thefe  notions,  and  thefe  circunillances  concurring, 
particular  texts  of  fcripture  were  eafily  found  that 
feemed  to  countenance  suflerities  in  genera],  and  celi* 
bacy  in  particular  ;  as  that  faying  of  our  Saviour, 
Matt.  xix.  12.  There  are  fome  who  make  themfelves  Eu¬ 
nuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  fake .  He  that  can  re¬ 
ceive  it, let  hint  receive  it  ;  and  Paul’s  faying,  i  Cor. 
vii.  38.  He  that  give th  in  marriage  does  well,  but  he  that 
giveth  not.  i?i  marriage  doth  better .  Both  thefe  paflages., 
however,  probably  relate  to  the  times  of  persecution, 
in  which  it  is  either  abfolutely  necefary  to  abandon 
the  fatisfadtion  of  family  relations,  and  domedic  focie- 
ty,or  at  lead  in  which  it  is  mod  convenient  to  be  free 
from  every  attachment  of  that  kind  ;  that  when  men 
were  perfecuted  in  one  city,  they  might,  with  more 
eafe,  and  lefs  didrefs  of  mind,  dee  to  another. 

But  on  every  other  occafion  marriage  is  fnoken  of  in 
the  mod  honourable  terms  in  the  fcriptures,  and  is,  in¬ 
deed,  necedary  for  the  propagation  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies.  Belides,  Paul  makes  it  a  mark  of  that  man  of 
fin ,  or  antichriflicm  power ,  which  was  to  arife  in  the 
latter  times,  that  it  was  to  forbid  to  marry,  as  well  as  to 
make  ufe  of  meats  which  God  hath  creatod  to  be  received 
with  thanlf giving.  2  Tim.  iv.  3.  In  fad,  thefe  two 
circumdances  greatly  contribute  to  point  out  the 
church  of  Rome  as  the  principal  feat  of  that  antichrif- 
tian  corruption,  of  which  fo  much  is  faid,  and  againd 
which  we  are  fo  earnedly  cautioned  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Tedament. 

Befides,  mens  pafiions  are  far  from  being  improved 
by  the  long  continuance  of  this  miferable  and  folitary 
date.  Indead  of  appVoaching  by  this  means,  as  they 
vainly  pretended,  to  the  life  of  angels,  they  rather 
fink  themfelves  to  the  condition  of  brutes,  and  fome 
of  the  mod  worthlefs  or  favage  kinds.  /\lfo,  living 
without  labour  themfelves  (as  in  time  the  monks  came 
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to  do)  and  upon  the  labour  of  others,  and  without 
adding  to  the  number  or  ibrength  of  the  community, 
they  certainly  defeat  the  great  purpofes  of  their  crea¬ 
tion,  as  locial  beings  ;  and  are  not  only  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  community,  but  in  many  cafes,  a  real  evil 
and  nuifance  in  thofe  fbates  in  which  they  are  eibab- 
15  filed. 


SECTION  I.  * 

Of  the  Fiona  flic  Life  till  the  Fall  of  the  We  fern  Empire % 

*■ 

T  v 

here  is  always  fomething  uncertain  and  fabulous 
in  the  antiquities  of  all  iocieties,  and  it  is  fo  in  thofe 
of  the  monks.  The  monks  themfelv'es  acknowledge 
the  firfb  of  their  order  to  have  been  one  Paul ,  an 
Egyptian,  who  in  the  feventh  perfecution,  or  about 
the  year  260,  retired  into  a  private  cave,  where  he  is 
laid  to  have  lived  many  years,  unfeen  by  any  perfon, 
till  one  Anthony  found  him  juft  before  his  death,  put 
him  into  his  grave,  and  followed  his  example. 

This  Anthony,  finding  many  others  difpofed  to  adopt 
the  lame  inode  of  life,  reduced  them  into  fome  kind  of 
order  ;  and  the  regulations  which  he  made  for  the 
monks  of  Egypt  were  foon  introduced  into  Paleftine 
and 'Syria  by  his  difciple  Hilarion,  into  Meibpota- 
mia  by  Aones  and  Eugenius,  and  into  Armenia  by  Eu- 
ftachius  bifliop  of  Sebaibia.  From  the  Eaft  this  gloomy 
inflitution  palfed  into  the  Well  ;  Bafil  carrying  it  into 
Greece,  and  Arnbrofe  into  Italy.  St.  Martin,  the 
celebrated  bifliop  of  Tours,  firlt  planted  it  in  Gaul, 
and  his  funeral  is  faid  to  have  been  attended  by  no  lefs 

J 

than  two  thoufand  monks;  But  the  wefbern  monks 
never  attained  to  the  feveritv  of  the  eafbern 

j 

The  number  of  thefe  monks  in  very  early  times  was 
fo  great,  as  almoft  to  exceed  belief.  Fleury  fays,  that 

\ 

*  MofhVim,  voh  i,  pk  go?. 
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in  Egypt  alone  they  were  computed,  at  the.  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  to  exceed  feventy  thoufand  *.  With 
this  increafing  number  many  diforders  were  necefiarily 
introduced  among  them.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  the  monks  were  obferved  to  be  very  infolent 
and  licentious  ;  and  having  power  with  the  people, 
they  would  fometimes  even  force  criminals  from  the 
hands  of  juftice,  as  they  were  going  to  execution  f. 
In  the  time  of  Auftin  many  real  or  pretended  monks 
went  {trolling  about,  as  hawkers  and  pedlars,  felling 
bo  lies  and  relics  of  martyr^. 

The  increafe  of  monks  was  much  favoured  by  the 
laws  of  chriftian  princes,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  popes,  as  well  as  by  the  ftrong  recommendation  of 
the  molt  diftinguilhed  writers  of  thofe  times.  Juftinian 
made  a  law  that  a  fon  lliould  not  be  difinherited  for 
becoming  a  monk  contrary  to  his  father’s  will  ;  and 
Jovian  appointed  that  whoever  courted  a  nun,  and  en¬ 
ticed  her  to  marry,  lliould  be  put  to  death.  But  this 
law,  being  thought  too  fevere,  was  afterwards  mitiga¬ 
ted  4*  .  Syricius,  billion  of  Rome,  ordered  that  monks 
and  virgins  who  married  after  their  consecration  to 
God  lliould  be  banillied  from  their  monalteries,  and 
confined  in  private  cells  3  that  by  their  continual  tears 
ihey  might  efface  their  crilne,  and  become  worthy  of 
communion  before  they  died.  T  lie  fame  pope  ordered 
that  billiops  and  priefts  who  were  married,  and  had  any 

commerce  with  their  wives,  lliould  be  degraded  from 
their  office  §. 

I  he  language  in  which  the  writers  of  thofe  time?, 
recommended  a  monkilh  life  was  fometimes  {hocking 
and  blafphemous,  efpecially  that  of  Jerom,  who  was 
the  greateft  advocate  for  it  in  his  time.  Writing  to 
Eu doc hium  the  nun,  he  calls  lifer  his  lady ,  becaule  {fie 
was  the  fpoufe  of  Chrift }  and  he  reminds  her  mother 
that  Ine  had  the  honour  to  be  God' s  mother  in  law  jj 

Many  women  were  ambitious  of  VHftinguifhino-  them- 
felves  by  fome  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  monkilh  life 


4 
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in  thefe  early  times,  devoting  themfelves,  as  they 
imagined,  to  God,  and  living  in  virginity,  but  at  fir ffe 
without  forming  themfelves  into  regular  communities. 
Jerom  prevailed  upon  many  women  in  Rome  to  em¬ 
brace  this  kind  of  life  ;  but  they  continued  in  their 
own  houfes,  from  which  they  even  made  vifits  ;  and  it 
appears  by  an  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  Marulla, 
that  before  her  there  was  no  woman  of  condition  in 
Rome  who  lived  in  this  manner  ;  the  common  people 
of  that  city  confidering  it  as  difreputable,  on  account 
of  the  novelty  of  the  thing  *#  Thefe  early  nuns  were 
only  diftinguilhed  by  wearing  a  veil,  that  was  given 
them  by  the  bifliop  of  the  place.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  567  that  queen  Radigonda  founded  the  firft  mo* 
naftery  for  women  in  France,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  council  of  Tours  f. 

No  perfect  uniformity  can  be  expected  in  the  cuftoms 
and  modes  of  living  among  men,  and  leaf!  of  all  men 
whofe  imaginations  were  lo  eccentric  as  thofe  of  the 
monks.  Accordingly  we  find  almoft  endlefs  diftindli- 
011s  among  them;  foine  chufing  to  live  in  one  manner, 
and  fome  in  another.  And  in  later  times  when  they 
formed  themfelves  into  regular  focleties,  and  laid 
themfelves  under  an  abfolute  engagement  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  rules,  we  find  above  a  hundred 
kinds  of  men  who  afTumed  different  names  generally 
from  their  refpective  founders.  But  thefe  divifions 
and  fubdivifions  were  the  offspring  of  late  ages. 

The  mo  ft  early  diflincfion  among  them  was  only  that 
of  thofe  who  lived  quite  fingle  and  independent,  and 
thofe  who  lived  in  companies.  The  latter  were  called 
Casnobites  in  Greek,  in  Latin  Monks  (though  that  term 
originally  denoted  an  abfolntely  folitary  life)  and 
fometimes  friars  from  fratres ,  freres ,  brethren ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  living  together  as  brothers  in  one  fami¬ 
ly.  Thefe  had  a  prefident  called  abbot ,  or  father,  and 
the  place  where  they  lived  was  called  a  monaftery . 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  lived  fingle  were  often 
called  eremites  or  hermits,  and  commonly  frequented 
£aves  and  defarts.  And  fome  make  a  farther  dill  motion 
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of  thefe  into  Anachorites ,  whofe  manner  of  life  was 
{fill  more  favage,  living  without  tents  o*  cloathing, 
and  only  upon  roots  or  other  fpontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth.  In  Egypt  lome  were  called  Savabites . 
Thefe  led  a  wandering  life,  and  maintained  themfelves 
chiefly  by  felling  relics,  and  very  often  by  various 
kinds  of  fraud  *.  >, 

In  early  times  it  was.  not  uncommon  for  perfons  to 
pafs  from  one  of  thefe  modes  of  life  to  the  other  ;  and 
in  later  ages  it  was  foroetimes  found  to  be  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  revenues  of  the  focietv,  for  the  monks 
to  become  hermits  for  a  time,  retiring  from  the  monai- 
tery  with  the  leave  of  the  abbot,  i.  hele  being  much 
revered  by  the  people,  often  got  rich  by  their  alms, 
and  then  depoflted  their  treafures  in  their  monafteries  f. 

Perfons  who  live  in  protelfant  countries,  or  indeed 
in  Homan  catholic  countries  at  prefent,  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  high  refp ed  and  reverence  with  which 
monks  were  treated  in  early  times.  They  were  uni- 
■  verfally  confldered  as  beings  of  a  higher  rank  and  or¬ 
der  than  the  refl  of  mankind,  and  even  fnperior  to 
-the  prieils  ;  and  wherever  they  went,  or  could  be 
found,  the  people  crowded  to  them,  loading  them  with 
alius,  and  begging  an  intereff  in  their  prayers.  In  this 
light,  however,  they  were  regarded  in  general.  For 
fome  perfons  may  be  found  who  thought  ienfibly  in 
every  age,  and  confequentlv  looked  with  contempt 
upon  this  fpurious  kind  of  religion,  and  affectation  of 
'extraordinary  fandlity. 

In  the  fourth  century,  when  all  chriftian  countries 
fw  armed  with  monks,  we  find  one  who,  though  he 
chofe  that  mode  of  life,  was  fenfible  of  the  fu peril iti- 
•oils  notions  that  were  very  prevalent  with  refpect  to 
it,  and  (Ireniioufly  remonflrated  againfl:  them.  This 
was  Jovinian,  who  towards  the  concluflon  of  that  cen¬ 
tury  taught,  firit  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Milan, 
that  all  who  lived  according  to  the  gofpel  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  rewards  of  heaven  ;  and  confequently  that 
they  who  palled  their  days  in  unfocial  celibacy  and  fe- 
vere  mortifications,  were  in  no  ref  peel  more  accepta- 

*  Mofhcim,  vol.  i  p.  309.  +  Simon  on  Church  Revalues  p.  55-, 
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i’nVhVrtaX  °f'  G°d  tlkn  thofe  who  lived  virtuoufly 
Zr,  j  °f  marnage-  But  thefe  fenbble  opinions 

er  vaCra"  Knin;d;fif  bJ  the  chr"cl>  of  and  af- 

Sltn  f  h  ^  6  b^0p  °f  Mikn>  «  *  council 

cel  the  nrnr  7T  39°l-  uFhe  emperor  Honorius  fecond- 
•  „  P1  occedings  of  the  council,  and  banifted  Tovin- 

very  abufive^^"  ta™ous  Jerom>  alfo,  wrote  in  a 

In  which  hi  nner  a,§ainft  the  treatife  of  Jovinian, 
»>  winch  he  maintained  the  above-mentioned  opinions! 


SECTION  II. 

1  he  Hifiory  of  the  Monks  after  the  Fall  of  the  IVeflern 

Empire . 

Havina  given  the  preceding  account  of  the  origin 
and  nature  ot  the  monkifn  eftablilbments,  I  proceed* 
in  launching  out  into  the  dark  ages,  to  point  out  the 
iteps  by  which  thefe  monks  attained  that  amazing  pow- 
11  and  influence  which  they  acquired  in  the  later  a^es 
and  to  note  other  remarkable  fads  in  their  hiftory’ 

./hewing  both  the  good  and  the  evil  that  arofe  from 
their  mill tution. 

,  T!K ;  pr!DjI,tive  nionks>  hurting  felitude,  were  equal- 
jiy  a  bid  rafted  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  thofe 
of  the  church  5  and  yet,  by  degrees,  a  very  confidera- 
ble  part  of  the  bufinefs  in  both  departments  came  to  be 
'aone  by  them.  The  principal  circumftance  that  fa¬ 
voured  their  advancement,  and  made  their  introduction 
into  public  lire  in  a  manner  neceiTarv,  was  the  great  icr- 
uoiauce  cl  the  fecular  clergy.  For  by  this  term  the 
common  clergy  began  to  be  diftinguifhed,  on  account 
•  .  eir  lv',n§  more  after  the  manner  of  the  world  * 

wlme  the  monks,  on  account  of  their  living  according 
io  an  exact  rule,  got  the  name  of  regulars ,  and  relio-i - 
Dus.  The  monks  fpending  a  great  part  of  their  time 
in  contemplation,  many  of  them  were  induced  to  give 
feme  attention  to  fetters,  and  foon  obtained  a  manifefe 
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* 

Tuperiority  over  the  clergy  in  that  refpe#  ;  and  the 
.rhriftian  church  was  never  without  great  occafion  lor 
learned  men. 

Several  heretics,  in  particular,  fpringing  up  in  the 
church,  and  fome  learned  monks  very  ably^  oppoGng 
them,  it  was  found  convenient  to  draw  them  Irom  their 
folitude,  and  to  fettle  them  in  the  tuburbs  or  cities,  ana 
fometimes  in  the  citks  themfelves,  that  they  might  be^ 
life ful  to  the  people.  In  confequence  of  this,  many  ol 
them,  applying  to  It  tidy,  got  into  holy  orders.  This 
was  much  complained  ot  for  feme  time  ;  but  being 
found  ufe ful  to  the  bilhops  themfelves,  both  in  fpirituaL 
and  temporal  affairs,  thole  bilhops  who  were  fond  of  a 
numerous  clergy, and  wanted  fit  men  to  carry  on  their 
fchemes,  gave  them  confiderable  offices  ;  not  imagining 
that  they  were  encouraging  a  let  of  men,  who  would 
afterwards  fupplant  them  in  their  dignities  and  reve¬ 
nues  *. 

Originally  the  monks  being  fnbjeft  to  the  bilhops, 
could  do  nothing  without  their  confent.  They  could 
not  even  chafe  their  own  abbots.  But  the  election  of 
an  abbot  being  fometimes  appointed  by  their  injlitutions 
to  be  made  by  the  monks  of  the  community,  they  firlb 
obtained  from  the  bifhops  the  power  of  chufing  their 
abbot  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  confutations. 
Afterwards  they  fometimes  get  from  the  bilhops  ex¬ 
emptions  from  epifcopal  jurifdibtion.  But  when  the 
popes  got  the  power  of  granting  inch  exemptions,  they 
commonly  gave,  or  fold,  to  the  monks  as  many  of  them., 
as  they  pleafed,  fo  that  their  power  grew  with  that  of 
the  popes  f. 

In  the  feventh  century  pope  Zacharias  granted  to  the  * 
monalbery  of  mount  Callin  an  exemption  from  all  epif¬ 
copal  jurifdiction,  fo  that  it  was  fubjeft  to  the  pope  on¬ 
ly.  Similar  exemptions  had  been  obtained  in  the  pre* 
ceding  century,  but  they  were  very  rare.  In  time  they 
came  to  be  univerfai,  and  were  even  extended  to  the 
chapters  of  regular  cathedrals.  In  return  for  thofe 
privileges,  the  monks  were  diftinguifhed  by  a  .  bound- 
16  fs.  devotion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Thefe  abufes  were 

*  Simon  on  Church  Revenues,  p,  35^  i  lb.  p.  65, 
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by  ll”  °f  c»- 

wa^bv  S?  intr0.d“aion  of  '^nks  Into  holy  orders, 

Jrieffis  J  t  Permiffi?n  Which  they  obtained  to  have 

Fn  their  In  n  °"n  }’’  f°r  the  Purpofe  °f  officiating 

i.  the,r  monafteries,  to  which  there  could  be  no  grea^ 

priefts^the^n1"8  i0r  th®convenience  of  the  feculal 
pnefts themfelves,  as  well  as  of  the  monaftery  ;  and 

efptciany  as.  With  refpefl  to  qualification  for  the  office, 

uey  were  fuperior  to  the  priefts  themfelves.  The  firft 

ljjVl  V  ob1ta’nc'd  0f  tn‘s  kind  was  from  Boniface 
.  —  mil  their  ecc.efiafiical  power  was  completed,  and 

"ff  ,t<1Ua.;.l.°  that  ot  lhe  other  clergy,  by  Boniface  IV. 

2ir°6'  .  rh,6y  C0Uld  then  Preach,  baptize,  hear  con - 
i.ffions,  abfolve,  and  do  every  thing  that  any  prieft 

1011  d  do‘  ,UPon  this  the  monks  began  to  be,  in  a  great 
meafure,  independent  of  the  billions,  refuting  to  Pub- 

mit  to  tneir  orc\ers>  011  the  pretence  that  they  were 
contrary  to  their  rules  of  difcipline,  and  always  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  popes,  who  were  lure  to  decide  in  their 
favour. 

The  monks  befides  theology,  ftudied  likewife  the 
canon  and  civil  laws,  and  alfo  medicine  }  {Indies  which 
r  C’V-  e^a.1?  through  charity,  but  which  they  continued 
ior  n'te reft.  Ihey  were  therefore  forbidden  by  Inno¬ 
cent  II.  in  1131,  to  ftudv  either  civil  law  or  medicine, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  they 
were  allowed  to  be  advocates  for  the  regulars.  Thefe 
things,  lays  Fleufy,  brought  them  too  much  into  the 

World  f. 

The  clergy  were  foon  aware  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  m°nks,  both  upon  their  fpiritual  power,  and  up- 
on  their  revenues.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  was  fo 
ftrongly  in  their  favour,  that  all  attempts  to  withstand 
.it  were  in  vain.  At  the  council  of  Cjialcedon  it  was 
ordered  that  the  monks  fhould  be  wholly  under  the  ju» 
rifdidtion  of  the  billiops,  and  meddle  with  no  affairs, 
civil  or  ecclefiaflical,  without  their  permiffion.  But 
this,  and  all  other  regulations  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
availed  nothing,  both  the  popes  and  the  rich  laity,  fa-’ 

*  Anecdotes^  p,  *  •  3°3’  f  Eighth  Bifcourfe,  p.  17* 
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-VO '.wring  the  monks.  When  Gregory  VII.  made  a  law 
to  compel  laymen,  to  reftore  whatever  had  been  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  church,  Inch  reditutions  were  gene¬ 
rally  made  either  to  the  cathedral  churches,  where  the 
clergy  conformed  to  a  regular  monadic  life  or  to  the 
-monaderies,  and  feldom  to  thole  panih  churches  to 
which  the  edates  had  originally  belonged  #. 

In  later  times  the  endowments  of  monaderies  were 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thole  of  the  churches  ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  monks  with  the  popes  and  the  tem¬ 
poral  princes  being  generally  iuperior  to  that  ol  the 
clergy,  they  uled,  in  many  places,  to  claim  the  tithes , 
and  other  church  dues.  When  churches  depended  up¬ 
on  monaderies,  they  appointed  monks  to  oliiciate  in 
them,  and  appropriated  the  tithes  to  the  ufe  of  the  mo- 
nadery.  Alfo  bilhops  were  often  gained  by  the  monks 
to  fuffer  them  to  put  vicars  or  curates  into  churches, 
which  they  pretended  to  depend  upon  monaderies  f  ; 
and  in  other  refpeffs  alfo,  they  encroached  upon  the 
rights  of  the  clergy. 

The  monks  having  taken  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  fecular  prieds,  and  having  got  the  government 
of  many  churches  committed  to  them,  it  was  not  eafy 
to  turn  them  out,  and  re-edablilii  the  fecular  clergy  in 
their  places  ;  and  on  this  account  there  happened  the 
greated  conteds  between  the  canons  and  the  monks,  es¬ 
pecially  in  England  ;  where  the  monks  had  deprived 
the  canons  of  their  canonfhips,  and  even  obliged  the 
fecular  prieds  to  turn  monks,  if  they  would  enjoy  their 
benefices.  All  the  archbilhops  of  Canterbury  had  been 
monks  from  the  time  of  that  Audin  whom  Gregory 
fent  into  England,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  But,  at 
length,  all  the  bilhops  in  England  declared  that  they 
would  have  no  monk  for  their  primate  ;  and  by  degrees 
they  began  to  take  the  government  of  the  church  into 
their  own  hands 

In  the  ninth  century  many  monks  were  taken  from 
the  monaderies,  and  even  placed  at  theliead  of  armies  ; 
and  monks  and  abbots  frequently  difeharged  the  fun&i- 
011s  of  ambaffadors>  and  miniders  of  date.  For  upon 

*  Simon  on  Church  Revenues,  p.  67.  f  ib.  J  lb.  p,  74, 
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the  very  fame  account  that  the  clergy  in  general  were 
better  qualified  for  thele  offices  than  laymen,  viz,  in 
point  of  learning  and  addrefs,  the  regular  clergy  had 
the  advantage  of  the  lecular. 

Tlie  monks,  and  Specially  the  mendicant  orders, 
ciHumed  to  much,  and  got  lo  much  power  both  fpiritual 
and  temporal  into  their  hands,  fome  time  before  the 
reformation,  that  all  the  bilhops,  clergy,  and  uni  ver¬ 
ities  in  Europe  were  engaged  in  a  violent  oppofltion  to 
tnem.  And  it  was  in  this  quarrel  that  the  famous 
Wickiiffe,  fhft  d HI ingu idled  himfelf,  in  13.60  ;  and 
fiGm  tiience  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  pontifical  pow¬ 
er  itfelf. 

Before  the  fixth  century  there  was  no  diftintfion  of 
orders  among  monks,  but  a  monk  in  one  place  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  monk  in  any  other.  But  afterwards  they 
fubdiv  ided  themfelves  into  focieties,  altogether  difbincf 
from  one  another  ;  and  10  far  were  thev  from  confider- 
ing  all  monks  as  friends  and  brothers,  that  they  often 
entertained  the  mod:  violent  enmity  again  ft  each  other; 
especially  thoie  who  formed  themfelves  on  the  fame 
geneial  plan,  and  aftervvards  divided  from  them  on 
fome  trifling  difference  in  cuftoms  or  habits. 

This  diftin&ion  of  orders  began  with  Benedict  of 
Nurfia,  who  in  529  inftituted  a  new  order  of  monks, 
which  prefently  made  a  molt  rapid  progrefs  in  the 
Weft;  being  particularly  favoured  by  the  church  of 
i.vome,  to  the  iutereft  of  which  it  was  greatly  devoted* 
In  the  ninth  century  this  order  had  f wallowed  up  all  the 
other  denominations  of  monks  *. 

Notwithftanding  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  many  of  thele  monks,  their  number  and  repu¬ 
tation  would  hardly  be  credible,  but  that  the  moft  au¬ 
thentic  hiftory  bears  teftimony  to  it.  What  the  number 
of  them  was  in  Egypt,  at  a  very  early  period,  has  been- 
mentioned  already.  Prefently  afterwards,  viz.  in  the 
tilth  century,  the  monks  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  nu¬ 
merous,  that  large  armies  might  have  been  railed  out 
of  them,  without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  their  body*. 
And  yet  this  was  not  to  be  compared  to  their  numbers. 

*&loIheLm,  vol.  i,  p. 
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in  later  ages;. and  almoft  every  century  produced  new 
fpecies  of  them,  and  no  age  abounded  more  with  them 
"than  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  reforma- 
t  tion  *. 

In  the  feventh  century  the  heads  of  rich  families 
were  fond  *of  devoting  their  children  to  this  mode  of 
life,  ,and*thofe  who  had  lived  profligate  lives  generally 
^inade  this  their  laft  refuge,  and  then  left  their  eftates  to 
tthe  monafteries.  This  was  deemed  fuflicient  to  cancel 
all  forts  of  crimes,  and  therefore  the  embracing  of 
this  way  of  life, was  generally  termed  a  fecoiid baptifm. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  counts,  dukes,  and 
even. kings,  abandoned  their  honours,  and  flint  them- 
felves  up  in  monafteries,  under  the  notion  of  devoting 
•themfelves  entirely  to  God,  Several  examples  of  this 
fanatical  extravagance  were  exhibited  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  England.  And  others,  repent¬ 
ing  that  they  had  not  done  this  in  time,  put  on  the  mo- 
naftic  habit  on  the  approach  of  death,  and  chole  to  be 
•buried  in  it,  that  they  might  be  confidered  as  of  the 
fraternity,  and  confequently  have  the  benefit  of  the 
prayers  of  that  order. 

This  moft  abjeff  fuperflition  continued  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  For  even  then  we  find  many  perfons  made  it 
an  eflential  part  of  their  1  aft  wills,  that  their  bodies 
fliould  be  wrapped  in  old  Dominican  or  Franciican 
habits,  and  be  interred  among  the  monks  of  thole 

•  orders  f. 

It  is  faid  that  in  all  the  centuries  of  chriftianity  to¬ 
gether,  there  were  not  fo  many  foundations  of  mona¬ 
fteries,  both  for  men  and  women,  or  fo  rich  and 
famous,  as  thofe  of  the  leventh  and  eighth  centuries, 

•  efpecially  in  France  And  when  monafteries  were  fo 
much  increafed ,  we  are  not  furprized  to  find  complaints 
of  the  want  of  good  difcipline  among  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  morals  of  the  monks 
were  fo  bad,  that  fome  reformation  was  abfolutelv 
neceflary  ;  and  this  was  attempted  by  Benedicf,  abbot 
of  Aniane,  at  the  inftance  of  Louis  the  Meek.  He 

*  Mq/heim,  vol.  iii.  p.  446,  &c. 
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fra  reformed  tiie  monaftertes  of  Aquitaine,  and  then 

ole  of  all  France,  reducing  ail  the  monks,  without 
exception,  to  the  rule  of  the  famous  Benedict  of  Mount 
a  in.  hia  difeipline  continued  in  force  a  certain 
time,  but  the  efFecl  of  it  was  extindt  in  lels  than  a  cen- 
ury.  I  ue  lame  emperor  alfo  favoured  the  order  of 
Canons,  diilnbu ting  them  through  all  the  provinces  of 

hveLnPhre;u  HhaU°  inftiU,ted  ««  order  of  Cunonetfes, 
which  Molheim  fays  was  the  firft  female  convent  in  the 
cnriftian  world 

In  the  tenth  century  the  monkifli  difeipline,  which 
had  been  greatly  decayed,  was  again  revived  in  fome 
meafure  by  the  authority  of  Odo  hilltop  of  Chinny, 
whole  rules  were  adopted  by  all  the  weftern  kingdoms 
3f>  Curiftendom.  Thus  we  find  fucceffive  periods  of 
reformation  in  the  difeipline  of  manafteries.  But  no 
fooner  were  the  new  and  more  auftere  kinds  of  monks 
eltablihied,  and  got  rich,  than  they  became  as  diffolute 
fs  ttieIr  Predece/Tors,  which  called  for  another  revo¬ 
lution  m  their  affairs;  and  thefe  fucceffive  periods  of 

rigour  and  difTolutenefs  continued  quite  down  to  the 
reformation. 

,  ^ne  of  the  g^at  caufes  of  this  relaxation  of  dif- 
cipline  in  the  monafteries,  was  the  invafion  of  the 
Normans,  vvhofe  ravages  fell  chiefly  upon  the  monaf- 
teries.  For  upon  this,  the  monks  being  difperfed,  and 
affcmbling  where  and  how  they  could,  the  obfervance 
of  their  rules  was  impoffible,  and  many  irregularities 
were  introduced.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  was 
the  confeq uence  of  the  great  plague  in  Europe,  in  134.S, 
when  many  of  the  monks  died,  and  the  remainder  dif- 
pened;  and  having  lived  for  fome  time  without  any 
regard  to  their  rules,  they  could  not  without  difficul¬ 
ty  be  brought  Jo  them  again. 

A  more  general  caufe  of  the  relaxation  of  difeipline 
among  all  the  orders  of  the  monks,  as  Bernard  obterv- 
*\],  was  their  exemption  from  epifcopal  jurifdidfion  f. 

Anotiier  caufe  of  the  relaxtion  of  their  difeipline, 
was  the  multiplication  of  praversand  flnging  of  pfalms  ; 
for  they  had  added  many  to  thole  preferred  by  Bene- 

Noflienn,  vol.  if  p.  128.  13-1*  f  Flcury’s  Eighth  Difcourfe,  tj,  3* 
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dift.  This,  fays  Fleury,  left  them  no  time  for  labour, 
of  which'  Benedia  had  ordered  feven  hours  every  day.  , 
This  contempt  of  bodily'labour  was  introduced  by  the 
northern  nations,  who  were  addiaed  to  hunting  and 
war,  but  defpiied  agriculture  and  the  arts  *.  Mental 
prayer,  he  adds,  has  been  much  beaded  of  by  the 
monks  for  the  lad  five  hundred  years.  It  is,  fays  he, 
an  idle  and  equivocal  exercife,  and  produced  at  length 
the  error  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  which  was 
condemned  at  the  councils  of  Vienna  f.  The  original 
monks,  he  fays,  were  a  very  different  kind  of  men, 
and  their  difcipline  much  niore  proper  to  produce  a  real 
mortification  to  the  world,  and  to  fupprefs  inordinate 
aifedlions.  Theirs  was  a  life  of  contemplation  and 
labour,  by  which  they  chiefly  fupported  themfelves. 
The  ancient  monks  had  no  hair  cloths,  or  chains,  and 
there  was  no  mention  of  difcipline  or  flagellation 
among  them  t. 

Bodily  labour,  this  writer  obferves,  was  likewife 
excluded  by  the  introduction  of  lay  brothers  into  mo- 
nafteries,  and  this  was  another  means  of  the  corrupti¬ 
on  of  their  manners,  the  monks  being  the  mailers,  and 
the  lay  brothers  being  confldered  as  Haves,  and  an  or¬ 
der  of  perfons  much  below  them,  and  fubfervient  to 
them.  John  Gualbert  was  the  firfl  who  inftituted  ] ay 
brothers,  in  his  monaflery  of  Valombrofe,  founded 
about  1 040.  To  thole  lay  brothers  were  prefcribed  a 
certain  number  of  pater  hoflers ,  at  each  of  their  cano¬ 
nical  hours  ;  and  that  they  might  acquit  themfelves  of 
this  duty  without  any  omiflion  or  miflake,  they  carried 
grains  of  corn,  or  firings,  whence  came  the  ufe  of  chap¬ 
lets.  The  fame  diftindtion,  he  fays,  was  afterwards 
carried  into  nunneries,  though  there  was  no  pretence 
for  it  §. 

The  monadic  orders  being  aimed  all  wealthy  and 


diflolute  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  mendicant  or 
begging  friars,  who  abfolutely  dilclaimed  all  property, 
were  then  eflabli Hied  by  Innocent  III.  and  patronized 
by  fucceeding  pontiffs,  The  16  increafed  fo  amazingly. 
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thfchirch^nT.  3  blJrthfn  both  t0  the  people  and  to 

f  n’''C1  freatep  disorders  than  thofe  which  they  were 
introduced  to  redrefs.  7 

T here  13  a  remarkable  refemblance,  as  Middleton 
obierve3,  between  thefe  mendicant  friars  and  the  men" 
dicant  pr.efts  among  the  pagans.  The  mendicant 

frnml  “T”5  t** rheathens>  he  %s>  who  ufed  to  travel 
f  0  10"fe  to  htmfe  with  backs, on  their  backs,  andfrom 

mon°evT *  f  raifed  contributions  of 

money  &c.  for  the  fupport  of  their  fraternities,  were 

tne  pic  ures  of  the  begging  friars,  who  are  always 

about  the  flreets  m  the  fame  habits,  and  on  the  fame 

So1?  I,eVer  failf’0  ?rry  h0me  vvith  ^em  a  good 
lack  full  of  provifions  for  the  ufe  of  their  convent  *. 

,  ■Notwiihllanding  theie  diforders,  it  mud  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  mendicant  friars  were  inrtituted  with 
the  very  belt  intention,  and  that  they  had  for  a  confi- 
cerab.e  time  a  very  good  effect.  St.  Francis,  the 
.ounder  of  this  order,  thought  his  inftitute,  by  which 

if  °r,!>ad  h,s  monks  the  "I'e  of  gold,  filver,  or  any 
Mud  of  property,  the  pure  gofpel  ;  and  it  was  of  ufe, 
as  Flenry  obierves,  m  a  very  corrupt  age  to  recall  the 

1,  ea  of  cnanty  and  hmple  chridianity,  and  to  fupply 

,  d  fed  of  ordinary  pallors;  the  greater  part  of 
,vnom  were  then  ignorant  or  negligent,  and  many  cor- 
rupt  and  fcandalous  f. 

Ihe  monks  of  the  ancient  religious  orders  fell  into 
great  contempt  after  the  introduction  of  the  Mendi¬ 
cants,  w  ho  filled  the  chairs  in  fchools  and  churches, 
and  by  their  labours  ('applied  the  negligence  and  inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  prierts  and  other  pallors.  But  this  con¬ 
tempt  excited  the  emulation  of  the  other  orders,  and 
■  nciue  them  apply  to  matters  of  literature  :j\ 

Afterwards  the  mendicant  friars,  on  the  pretence 
of  charily  meddled  with  all  affairs,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  I  hey  undertook  the  execution  of  wills,  and 
they  even  accepted  of  deputations  to  negociate  peace 
between  cities  and  princes.  Ihe  popes  frequently  era* 

*  Middleton’s  Le“f,r!’  p-  i20>  +  EiS>>th  Difeourfe,  p. ,  t. 
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ployed  them,  as  perfons  intirely  devoted  to  them,  and 
who  travelled  at  a  (mail  expence  j  and  fometimes  they 
made  ufe  of  them  in  raifing  money.  But  what  divert¬ 
ed  them  the  moll  from  their  proper  profellion  was  the 
bufmefs  of  the  inquijition By  undertaking  to  manage 
this  court,  they  were  transformed  into  magiftrates, 
with  guards  and  treafures  at  their  difpofal,  and  became 
terrible  to  every  body  *• 

During  three  centuries  the  two  fraternities  of  men¬ 
dicants,  the  Dominicans  and  the  Francifcans,  govern¬ 
ed  with  an  alrnoft  univerfal  and  abfolute  fway  both 
church  and  flate,  and  maintained  the  prerogative  of 
the  Roman  pontifF,  againft  kings,  bifhops,  and  heretics, 
with  incredible  ardor  and  fuccefs,  They  were  in  thole 
times  what  the  Jefuits  were  afterwards,  the  life  and 
foul  of  the  whole  hierarchy.  Among  other  preroga¬ 
tives,  the  popes  empowered  them  to  preach,  to  hear 
Confedions,  and  to  pronounce  abfolutions,  without  any 
licence  from  the  bifhops,  and  even  without  confulting 
them.  The  Francifcans  had  the  chief  management  of 
the  fale  of  indulgences,  and  the  Dominicans  directed 
the  inquifition. 

The  amazing  credit  of  religious  orders  in  general, 
and  the  reputation  of  their  founders,  made  many  per¬ 
fons  ambitious  of  difiinguifhing  themfelves  in  the  fame 
way  ;  and  though  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215, 
forbad  the  introduction  of  any  more  new  religions ,  as 
they  were  called,  the  decree,  as  Fleury  fays,  was  ill 
obferved.  For  more  were  eftabliihed  in  the  twro  cen¬ 
turies  following,  than  in  all  the  preceding  f. 

Betides  the  monks  and  regulars,  there  is  another 
fort  of  religions  perfons,  who,  according  to  their  in- 
ilitution,  bear  the  name  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
from  whom  are  dei'cended  the  knights  of  Malta  ;  and 
fimilar  to  them  were  the  knights  Templars,  and  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order.  Thefe  orders  had  their 
origin  in  the  time  of  the  cru  fades,  and  their  fir  lb  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  take  care  of  the  fick  and  wounded,*  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  defend  them*  But  they  dilVmguifhed  them- 
fel  ves  fo  much  in  their  military  capacity,  that  the  or¬ 
der  was  foon  filled  with  men  of  a  military  turn,  and 

*  Eighth  Difcourfe,  p.  * f  lb.  p,  20. 
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at  lengthy  they  were  mo  ft  depended  upon  for  any  mili¬ 
tary  fervice.  Thus,  from  their  undertaking  the  de- 

n  Ctr°i  their  hoipital,  they  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  Laud,  and  by  degrees  that  of  other  chnftian 
countries  againft  all  Mahometan  powers.  The  knights 
of  St.  ^  ohn  were  eftablifhed  in  iocjo,  and  being  driven 
rom  the  Holy  Land,  they  retired  to  Cvprus,  then  to 
Rhodes,  and  they  are  now  fettled  at  Malta. 

The  knights  templars  were  eftablifhed  in  1118,  tak- 
ing  then  name  from  their  firft  houle  which  itood  near 
the  temple  in  jerulalem.  This  order  grew  very  rich 
aiH  powerful,  but  withal  fo  exceedingly  vicious,  and 
it  L  faid  atheifticai,  that,  becoming  obnoxious  in 
Ft ance,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  pope  was  compelled  to 
abolifh  the  order  in  1312. 

Other  orders  01  knighthood,  which  had  fomething 
Oi  1  eligion  in  their  inflitution,  were  formed  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  whence  arole  what  are  called  Comment - 
deyitSy  which  were  originally  the  office  of  taking  care 
of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  military  orders,  in  dif- 
tant  places.  The  members  of  fome  of  thefe  orders  may 
marry,  and  yet  enjoy,  under  the  title  of  Commanders 
the  church  lands  that  are  appropriated  to  their  order. 
Phil i p II.  of  Spain  urns,  in  thisfenle,  the  greateft  prelate 
in  toe  church,  next  to  the  pope  ;  becaufe  he  was  the 
great  mafter  of  the  three  military  orders  of  Spain,  and 
enjoyedagood  part  of  the  tithe  of  the  church  within  his 
territories.  The  king  of  Spain,  F.  Simon  favs,  may  al¬ 
ways  be  the  richeft  beneficiary  in  his  kingdom  5  and 
by  appropriating  to  his  own  ufe  the  revenues  of  his  com- 
jnanderies  alone,  may  have  enough  to  live  like  a  king.  * 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  in  this  place  that  af¬ 
ter  the  definition  of  Jerufalem,  many  of  the  Latins 
remained  Fill  in  Syria  ;  and  retreating  into  the  recedes 
.of  mount  Libanus,  lived  in  a  lavage  manner,  and  by 
degrees  loft  all  fenfe  both  of  religion  and  humanity  f. 

The  laft  order  of  a  religious  kind,  of  which  I  think 
it  of  a  ivy  confequence  to  give  an  account,  is  that  of 
the  Jefuits,  which  was  inftituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  confirmed  by  the  pope,  with  a  view  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  the  clujrch  of  Rome  had  received  by 

On ,Church  Revenues,  p.  234.  f  Moflieim,  vol.  iii.  p.  i,  2. 
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flie  reformation,  and  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  monks, 
and  efpecially  that  of  the  mendicants,  who  were  then 
funk  into  contempt.  The  Jeluits  held  a  middle  rank 
between  the  monks  and  the  fecular  clergy,  and  ap¬ 
proached  pretty  nearly  to  the  regular  canons.  I  hey 
all  took  an  oath,  by  which  they  bound  themfelves  to 
go,  without  deliberation  or  delay,  wherever  the  pope 
fliould  think  fit  to  fend  them.  The  fecrets  of  this  io- 
ciety  were  not  known  to  all  the  Jeluits,  nor  even  to 
all  thofe  who  were  called  profejfed  members ,  and  were 
diftinguifhed  from  thole  who  were  called  fcholars,  but 
onl v  to  a  few  of  the  olded  of  them,  and  thole  who 
were  approved  by  long*  experience.  The  court  and 
church  of  Rome  derived  more  abidance  from  this  fin- 
gle  order,  than  from  all  their  other  emiflaries  and  min- 
iders,  by  their  application  to  learning,  engaging  in 
controverfy,  and  preaching  in  didant  countries,  but 
more  efpecially  by  their  conlummate  lkill  in  civil  tranl- 
adlions,  and  getting  to  themfelves  almod  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  confejjion  to  crowned  heads,  and  perions  of 
eminence  in  the  date  ;  a  bufinefs  which  had  befoie 
been  engrofledby  the  Dominicans. 

The  moral  maxims  of  this  lociety  were  fo  dangerous 
and  fo  obnoxious  to  the  temporal  princes  (added  to  the 
temptation  of  the  wealth  of  which  they  were  poffefled) 
that  being  charged  with  many  intrigues  and  crimes  of 
date,  they  were  banifhed,  and  had  their  effects  confifcat- 
ed,  fird  in  Portugal,  then  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in 
France  ;  and  at  length  the  pope  was  obliged  to  abolilli 
the  whole  order. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  particulars  that 
lead  us  to  think  unfavourably,  and  others  that  may  in¬ 
cline  us  to  think  more  favourably  of  monks  in  general. 

The  religious  orders  in  general  have  been  the  great 
fupport  of  the  papal  powrer,  and  of  all  the  fuperditions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  all  ages.  The  worihip  of 
faints,  and  the  fuperditious  veneration  for  relics  were 
chiefly  promoted  by  their  afliduity,  in  proclaiming  their 
virtues  every  where,  and  publifhing  accounts  of  mira¬ 
cles  wrought  by  them,  and  of  revelations  in  their  fa¬ 
vour.  They  were  alfo  the  great  venders  of  indul¬ 
gences,  the  founders  of  the  inquifition,  a;id  the  g-reat 
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inftrument  of  the  papal  perfections.  The  licentiouf- 

Jie  mon^s  was  become  proverbial  fo  early  as 

ine  fifth  century,  and  they  are  faid  in  thofe  times,  to 
-lave  excited  tumults  and  ieditions  in  various  places. 

In  Io me  periods  the  monks,  having  an  unlimited  li¬ 
cence  to  buy  and  fell,  exercifed  their  permiffion  with 
io  little  lcruple,  that  it  encouraged  many  great  men  to 
uim  p  the  eftates  ol  their  neighbours;  beincr  fure  to 
tuid  purchafers  among  the  monks.  F.  Simon  relates 
an  in  nance  in  the  abbey  of  Mire  in  Switzerland,  in 
.wmch  the  monk  who  compiled  the  ads  of  the  Monaf- 
5  8*ives  a  bn  of  things  which  were  acquired  by  un- 
juft  means,  without  the  lead  hint  of  any  obligation  to 
make  refutation  *. 

T  Nothing  could  exceed  the  infolence  and  arrogance  of 
tne  Dominicans  and  Francifcans.  They  even  declared 
publicly,  that  they  had  a  divine  impulfe  and  commif* 

.  fion  to  illudrate  and  maintain  the  religion  of  Tefus 
Cnrid,  that  the  true  method  of  ialvation  was  reveal¬ 
ed  to  tnem  alone  ;  and  they  boa  fled  of  their  familiar 
con nedion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  virgin  Mary, 
and  the  faints  in  glory.  By  thefe  means  they  gained 
men  an  alcendancy  over  the  common  people,  that  thefe 

would  trufl  no  other  but  the  mendicants  with  the  care 
ol  their  fouls  f. 

St.  Francis  imprinted  upon  himfelf  five  wounds,  fim- 
dai  to  tnofe  ol  our  Saviour,  which  his  followers  avert¬ 
ed  were  given  him  by  Chrid  himfelf;  and  in  this  they 
v/ere  encouraged  by  the  mandates  of  the  popes,  and  by 
feveral  bulls  enjoining  the  belief  of  it.  They  even 
approved  and  recommended  an  impious  treatife  entitled 
The  book  of  the  conformities  of  St.  Francis ,  com  poled  in 

l3^3  by  a  Francilcan  of  Pifa,  in  which  this  faint  is 
put  on  a  level  with  Chrid  f . 

Fiie  Carmelites  impoled  upon  the  credulous  by  af- 
ierting  that  tne  virgin  Mary  appeared  to  the  general  of 
their  order,  and  gave  him  a  lolemn  promife  that  the 
fouls  of  all  thofe  who  left  the  world  with  the  Carme¬ 
lite  cloke  or  fcapulary  upon  their  fhoulders,  lhould  be 
infallibly  prefer ved  from  eternal  damnation  ;  and  this 
impudent  fiction  found  patrons  and  defenders  among 

*  On  Church  Revenues,  p.  56,  +  Molheim,  vol,  iii.  p.  61. 
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the  pontiffs.  Even  the  late  pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  is 
generally  efteemed  the  moll  candid  and  fenfible  of  all 
the  popes,  is  an  advocate  for  this  grols  impofition 

It  mull:,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  milchief  that  has  been  done  to  the 
chriffian  world  by  the  religions  orders,  they  have, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  been  the  occafion  of  lorne 
good  ;  and  though  they  were  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
papal  power,  they  neverthelefs  contributed  fome- 
thing  to  the  diminution  of  it,  and  to  the  reformation. 

Such  places  as  monafteries  originally  were, though  they 
were  abufed  by  many,  muff  have  been  a  very  deferable 
retreat  to  many  others,  in  times  of  war  and  confufion. 
And  the  opportunity  of  leifure  and  meditation,  with  a 
total  exclufion  from  the  world  muff  have  been  of  great 
ufe  to  thofe  who  had  been  too  much  immerfed  in  the 
buffle  and  the  vices  of  it.  For  notwithffanding  the 
irregularities  with  which  monks  in  general  were  per¬ 
haps  juftly  charged,  there  muff  have  been  in  all  ages,, 
great  numbers  who  conicientioufly  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  them. 

Tnere  is  no  period,  perhaps^  in  which  the  ftate  of 
chriftianity,  and  of  Europe  in  general,  wore  a  more 
unfavourable  afpeff  than  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
during  the  refidence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  ;  and 
yet  Petrarch,  who  lived  in  that'  age,  and  who  makes 
heavy  and  repeated  complaints  of  the  vices  of  it,  and 
efpecially  of  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  appears  to  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  the 
ffate  of  many  of  the  monafferies  ;  and  his  own  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  been  rather  dilfolute  in  his  youth, 
retired  to  one  of  them  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
age  ;  and  became  truly  exemplary  for  his  piety, 
humanity,  and  other  virtues  ;  which  were  efpecially 
confpicuous  during  the  great  plague.  Indeed  the  gen¬ 
eral  credit  of  the  order  in  all  ages  cannot  be  account¬ 
ed  for  on  any  other  fuppofition,  than  that,  as  things 
then  flood,  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  really  ufeful. 

Another  capital  advantage  which  the  chriftiau  world 
always  derived  from  the  monks,  and  which  we  enjoy 


*  Mofheim,  vol.  iii,  p.  6j, 
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l°rT °f  t0  literature  iri  8ei1- 

Dr;pr;n,,  1  account  of  tne  monafteries  being  the 

Piers  Sh?POfll0|T  °f  books’  and  tbe  monk*  the  co- 
trt:on  tl  ’  a!‘d  ^ec.aule’  almort  from  their  firit  ipfti- 

han  t’he  femT  ^  a  g'Teater  lhare  of  knowledge 
!  f.he  fe.cl,la‘  cJerg>'-  In  the  feventh  century  the 
tt'O  learning  there  was  in  Europe,  was,  in  a  manner 

oMmed  bv  tt1!e..n,onf  erI«'  ."-any  of  the’  monks  being 

dav^n  a  Z  lwir,  1U  eS  t0  devote  certain  hours  every 
day  ,o  ftudy  ;  when  tire  Ichools  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  the  biihops-  were. gone  to  ruin  * 

.  very  refpeflable  religious  fraternity  was  founded 
tn  the  fifteenth  century,  confirmed  by  the  coi me  of 

Gonftance  called  the  brethren  nnj  wd  i  c  nc  or 
TI  r  ,  .  u~  orttnren  ana  clerks  of  common  life 

The  Ichools  erected  by  this  fraternity  acquired  area 

reputation.  From  them  i/Tued  Erafmns  of  Rotterdam 

and  other  eminent  perfons  f.  1  J 

liferaturIc  has  alfo  been  much  indebted 
to  tne  Jefuits,  and  more  lately  to  the  Benediftines  ;  the 
members  oi  both  thefe  orders  having  produced  many, 
works  of  great  erudition  and  labour,  and  having  em¬ 
ployed  he  revenues  o t  their  focieties  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  printing  them. 

As  a  proof  or  the  monaftic  orders  having  contribut- 
co  fomcthingto  the  reformation,  it  may  be  fufficient 
to  adduce  the  following  fads.  The  Dominicans  and 
Tianciftans  ioon  quarrelled  about,  pre-eminence,  and 
i hey  differed  exceedingly  amongfl  themlelves  ;  and  thefe 
dmerences  among  the  mendicant  orders,  as  well  as  the 
d  iv  mo  ns  of  the  popedom,  and  the  mutual  excommuni¬ 
cations  of  the  popes  and  anti-popes, gave  feveral  mor¬ 
tal  blows  to  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome 

and  excited  in  the  minds  of  men  a  mofl  ardent  defire 
of  reformation  if . 

.  ^ralict|lj>  or  Fatres  Minores,  were  monks  who 
m  the  fame  thirteenth  century,  feparated  themfelves 
irom  the  community  of  St.  Francis,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
fei  ve  his  rule  more  lfridlp.  They  went  about  cloathed 
m  Ioathfome  rags,  declaiming  in  all  places  again  ft  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  vices  of 

*  Mofhdm,.vol,  ii,  P.  13.  i  ib,  vol.  iii.  p,  2M.  f  Jh;  p.  62/ 
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the  popes  and  billiops.  Thefe  were  perfected  with 
the  utmoft  virulence  by  the  other . Franciicans,  who 
.were  countenanced  by  the  popes,  and  they  continued 
in  this  violent  date  of  war  with  the. church  of  Rome 
till  the  reformation,  multitudes  of  them- peri  filing-  in 
the  flames  of  the  inquifition.  Thefe  rebellious  Fran- 
cilcaas,  therefore,  delerve  an  eminent  rank  among  thofe 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation,  exciting  in 
, the  minds  of  the  people  a  juft -av.erfion  to  the  church  i 
of  Rome  in  its  then  very  corrupt  date 

The  original  difference  of  thefe  monks  with  the  pope  ' 
was  perhaps  the  mod  trifling  and  abiurd  that  can  well  be 
imagined*. viz.  the  property  of  the  tilings  .that  were 
continued  by  them,  as  bread. and  other  provisions  ;  they 
maintaining  that  they  had  not  the  property,  but  only 
Jthe  uf.e  of  them.  This  difpute  was  at  nr  ft  confined  to 
the  monks  themfelves,  but  at  length  the  popes  inter- 
poled,  and  John  XXII.  declaring  that  obedience  is  the 
principal  virtue  of  monks,  and  preferable  to  poverty, 
they  aliened  the  contrary ,  maintaining  that  they  ought 
not  10  obey  their  fuperiors,  when  they  commanded  any 
thing  contrary  to  perfection.  John  condemning  thefe 
refractory  monks,  they  declared  him  a  heretic  by  his 
own  authority.  They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  call  him 
Antic  hr  iff  and  to  appeal  from  his  constitution  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  council,.  At  length  the  revolt  went  fo  far,  that 
the  monks,  fupported  by  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  pronounced  lenience  of  deposition  againd  the  pope, 
and  fet  up  another  in  his  place  f. 

Since  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
the  difcipline  of  the  monks  was  exceedingly  relaxed, 
various  reformations  have  been  made,  which  Mr.  Fleu- 
ry  fays,  has  railed  the  credit  of  mod  of  the  orders 
But  notwithstanding  thefe  reforms,  and  though  nothing 
is  now  objected  to  them  with  refpeCt  to  the  obfervance 
of  their  rules,  they  are  found  to  be  of  fo  little  ufe  in 
the  prefent  date  of  fociety,  that  it  leems  to  be  the  de¬ 
termination  of  mod  of  the  catholic  powers  to  abolifh 
them  by  degrees  j  as  appears,  by  the  regulations  th^t 

*  Molheim,  vol,  iii.  p,  75,  +  Fleury’s  eighth  Difcourfe,  p.  go, 

MofheixPi  Vol.  iii,  p.  74*  J  Eighth  difcourfe,  p.  47, 
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have  been  made  refpefling  the  time  of  adrmffion,  ma- 
Kuig  v  Jo  iate  in  life,  tiiat  very  few  will  not  be  io  far 
engaged  in  other  puriuits,  as  to  have  no' inducement  to 
become^  monks  or  nuns  -y  and  the  authority  of  parents, 
who  or  ten  found  it  convenient  to  ddpofe  of  their 
children  in  this  way,  is  now  generally  let  afide.  In  con* 
iequence  of  this,  and  other  caufes,  which  have  been 
operating  more  filently  ever  lince  the  reformation,  the 
religious  houfes  are  in  general  but  thinly  inhabited. 
Some  of  their  revenues  have  already  been  diveited  to 
other  ufes,  and  lucn  is  the  afpedl  of  things  at  prelent, 
and  the  wants  of  the  feveral  potentates  of  Europe,  that 

2t  is  juftly  to  be  apprehended,  that  all  the  reft  will 
foon  ihare  the  fame  fate. 
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PART  XIII. 

The  Hiflory  of  Church  Revenues. 


THE  INTRODUCTION,. 

Xn  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  we  have  takeira* 
view  ol  the  changes  which,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  have 
taken  place  with  refpeft  to  the  rank  and  character  of 
chriftian  minifters  ;  by  what  Heps  it  came  to  pafs,  that, 
Irom  having  no  authority  whatever,  befides  what  their 
greater  virtue  or  ability  gave  them,  and  efpecially  from 
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having  no  dominion  over  the  faith  of  their  fellow 
chriftians,  the  authority  of  the  biihops,  with  refpedf  to 
articles, of  faith,  as  well  as  matters  ot  difciplitie  and 
worlhip,  came  to  be  abfolute  and  despotic  J  and  how, 
from  living  in  a  (late  of  the  moft  lubmiffive  lubjedtion 
to  all  the  temporal  powers  of  the  world,  and  keeping 
as  far  as  poffible  from- interfering  in  all  civil  affairs, 
they  came  to  be  temporal  princes  and  fovereigns  them- 
felves,  and  to  controul  all  the  temporal  princes  ot  Eu¬ 
rope,  even  in  the  exercife  of  their  civil  power.  In 
this  part  I  fliall  exhibit  a  fimilar  view  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  with  refpedt  to  the  revenues  of 
the  church  ;  and  ilia  1 1  Ihew  by  what  fteps  minifters  of 
the  gofpel,  from  living  on  the  alms  ot  chriftian  focie- 
ties,  together  with  the  poor  that  belonged  to  them, 
came  to  have  independent  and  even  princely  incomes, 

,  and  to  engrofs  to  themfelves  a  very  confiderable  part^ 
of  the  wealth  and  even  of  the  landed  property  of 
Europe. 


SECTION  L 

The  Hiflory  of  Church  Revenues  to  the  Fall  of  the  Wefteru 

Empire, 

In  the  conflitution  of  the  primitive  church  the  apof- 
tles  followed  the  cuftom  of  the  Jewish  fynagogues,  the 
members  of  which  contributed  every  week  what  they 
could  fpare,  and  entrufted  it  with  thole  who  diftribut- 
ed  alms.  Like  the  Jews  alfo,  the  chriftians  fent  alms 
to  diftant  places,  an.d  gave  to  thofe  who  came  from  a 
dillance  with  proper  recommendation's.  They  were  fo 
liberal  upon  thefe  occafons,  that  Lucian  fays,  that  to 
become  rich  in  a  fhort  time,  a  man  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  pretend  to  be  a  chriftian.  In  thofe  times  both 
alms  and  {Upends  were  often  called  honoraries.  Thus 
when  Paul  bid  Timhthy  honour  widows  that  are  widows 
indeed ,  he  means  rewarding  them  for  difeharging  parti¬ 
cular  offices,  which  in  thofe  davs  widows  held  in  church- 
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worthy  5°  ^  ^rafe  W°rthy  cf  double  honour  fignrfiw 
worthy  of  a  double,  or  a  larger  reward. 

nnrt  e  C,  UTCh1had  no  other  revenues  befides  thefe  vol- 

fore  H  time  °f  G^antine.  Indeed  be- 

unlawful  a/r  e  hr  chnf\iai^  churches  were  confideredas 
u  awfui  aflembhes,  and  therefore  could  no  more.ac 

commnnT/17,  than  ^  Jewifll  fynagogues,  or  other 
.  !  iU^s  authorized  by  the  Rate  $  though  in 

anv^prf  °ft  MarCUS  Aurelius,  the  fenate  permitting 

alrpnf  °/,VLe  W  iatever  *ie  pleafed  to  communities 
already  formed,  the  church  began,  in  the  third  century, 

by  toieratmn  or  connivance,  to  poflefs  eflates.  But 
6r  tju^autine.  chriftian  churches  were  considered 
s  re  pe&able  focieties,  and  from  that  time  they  began 
o  grow  rich.  In  321  this  emperor  made  an  ediR,  ad- 
d reded  to  the  people  of  Rome,  by  which  he  gave  all 
perfons  the  liberty  of  leaving  by  will  to  the  churches, 
rd  especially  that  of  Rome,  whatever  they  pleafed. 
lie  al  o  ordained  that  what  had  been  taken  from  the 
churches  in  the  perfection  cf  Diocletian  lhould  be  ref- 
tored  to  them,  and  that  the  eflates  of  the  martyrs  who 
nadna  heirs,  fhould  be  given  to  the  churches  *„ 

By  this  means,  in  time,  all  churches  had  what  was 
called  their  patrimony ,  and  that  of  Rome  in  the  lixth 
century  had  a  very  great  one,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
other  countries  ;  and  to  infpire  a  greater  refpeft  for 
thele  patrimonies,  they  were  denominated  by  the  faints 
that  were  mofl  refpetfed  in  each  particular  church. 
Ihus  the  territories  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Jvome  were  called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter-  But 
thefe  patrimonies  were,  like  other  eflates,  fubjeft  to  the 
.aws  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  f. 

Though  the  biOiops  and  priefls  had  originally  no 
property  of  their  own,  but  lived  upon  the  flock  of  the 
church,  Cyprian  complains  that  fame  of  them  in  his 
time,  not  content  with  a  fubfiftence  in  common,  began 
to  live  in  feparate  houfes  of  their  own,  and  to  have 
each  their  allowance  paid  in  money,  daily,  monthly,  or 
for  a  longer  time,  and  this  was  foon  tolerated.  And 
whereas  part  of  the  church  flock  had  always  been  given 

*  Anecdotes,  p.  t4g.  ,3,.  +  lb.  p.  231. 
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of  churches,  &c.  was  «utt  ceytr  j.  tuw  mme  mam.  - 

Ail  the  civil  a f Fairs  of  chniiiau  noddies  were  at  n.lt 
managed  by  deacons,  but  tic  dhpolal  ot  money,  as 
well  as  of  evefy  thing  el  It,  was  in  the  power  of  the 
preibyters,  by  whole  general  directions  tne  deacons  a<d- 
ed  i  and  the  bilhops  having  encroached  iq  on  the  pref- 
byters  in  other  things,  did  not  negiedt  to  avail  them* 
felves  ol  their  authority  with  refpect  to  the  temporali¬ 
ties  of  the  church.  And  fo  great  was  the  confidence 
which  the  primitive  chriftians  repoled  in  their  bilhops 
(and  with  reafon,  no  doubt,  at  firft)  that  they  alone 
were  allowed  to  fuperiotend  the  diftribut ion  of  the 
common  church  dock  to  the  inferior  ciergy,  as  well  as 
to  the  poor,  according  to  the  merits  or  occalions  of 
each  individual.  But  in  confequence,  probably,  of 
fome  abide  of  this  difcretionary  power,  we  find  after¬ 
wards,  that  not  the  biihop  alone,  but  the  whole  body 
of  the  preibyters  made  that  didribution.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  it  cannot  but  be  liippofed  that,  the  bidiops  hav¬ 
ing  fuperior  influence,  more  would  be  in  theii  power  in 
this  refpedt,  than  in  that  of  the  preibyters  ;  and  thefe, 
being  fubjedt  to  the  bilhops  in  other  things,  would  not 
chufe  to  difobiige  them  in  this. 

-  We  do  find,  however,  that  when  churches  grew  veFy 
rich,  the  bilhops  often  embezzled  the  edates  belonging 
to  them.  This  evil  grew  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  at 
the  council  of  Gangres  in  Paphlagoma,  held  in  324, 
they  were  allowed  to  give  fome  of  the  church  dock  to 
their  relations,  if  they  were  poor,  but  were  prohibited 
felling  the  edates  belonging  to  their  churches,  and  were 
ordered  to  give  an  account  of  their  .  dminidration  of 
thefe  temporalities.  And  that  the  goods  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  bilhops  might  not  be  confounded  with 
thofe  that  belonged  to  the  church,  every  biihop,  poll 
his  .election,  was  ordered  to  give  an  account  of  his 
pofleffions,  that  he  might  bequeath  them,  and  nothing 
die,  by  will.  But  ltill  the  bifhops  abufing  the  power 
that  was  left  them,  fiewards  were  afterwards  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and 
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the  bifliops  were  confined  to  the  cilre  of  fouls.  Theft 
Rewards,  however,  Being  at  firft  c  ho  fen  by  the  bifhops, 
the  fame  abides  were  refumed  j  and  therefore  at  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  the  fie  Wards'  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  chofen  by  the  body  of  the  clerny  *. 

t  This  office  of  fteward  became  fo  confiderable  in  the 
church  oi  Conftantinople,’  that  the  emperors  thfim- 
felves  took  the  nomination  of  them,  till  Ifaac  Com- 
ncnus  gave  it  to  the  patriarch.  The  power  of  the 
lie  ward  was  not  fo  great  in  the  weftern  churches,  but 
abules  in  them  being  very  fiagrant,  a  cuftom  was  at 
length  adopted,  ox-  dividing  the  church  revenues  into 
four  par  ts,  of  which  one  was  for  the  bifhop,  another 
for  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  the  third  for  the  poor,  and 
the  fourth  for  repairs,  or  probably  a  kind  of  church 
Jlock,  to  defray  any  contingent  expences. 

This  diftribution  of  the  church  ftock  was  the  caufe 
of  great  animofities  and  contentions  between  the 
,  Bifilops  and  the  inferior  clergy,  in  ^hich  the  popes 
were  often  obliged  to  interpofe  with  their  advice  and 
authority  ;  and  Father  Simon  afcribes  to  it  moft  of  the 
dilorders  which  arofe  in  the  weftern  church’ ;  the  eaft- 
ern,  where  that  partition  was  never  made,  being  free 
from  them.  For  while  no  divifion  was  made,  the  idea 
of  the  property  being  fin  the  whole  lociety  continued, 
and  confequently  the  clergy  were  confidered  as  the  fer- 
vants  and  beneficiaries  of  the  focietv  at  large.  But 
that  partition  made  them  abfolute  mafters  of  their  re* 
i p e cli v e  iharcs,  and  gave  them  independent  property  \ 
and  riches  and  independence  have  never  been  favoura- 
Oil  to  v  irtue  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  the  bulk  of 
any  order  of  men  whatever. 

But  thofe  corruptions  of  the  clergy  which  arofe 
from  the  riches  of  the  church  began  to  be  peculiarly 
confpicuous,  when,  after  the  time  of  Conftantine,  the 
church  came  to  be  pofteiTed  of  fixed  and  large  revenues. 
Jerom  fays,  that  the  church  had  indeed  become  more 
rich  and  powerful  under  the  chriftian  emperors,  but 
lets  virtuous  ;  and  Chryfoftom  (ays  that  the  biiliops 
forfook  their  employments  to  fell  their  corn  and  wine, 

*  Simon  on  Church  Revenues,  p.  18. 
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&  net  to  look  after  their  glebes  and  farms,  befides  fpend- 
ing  much  time  in  law  fuits.  Audi n  was  very  fenfible 
of  this,  and  often  refufed  inheritances  left  to  his  church, 
giving  them  to  the  lawful  heir,  and  he  would  never 
make  any  purchafes  for  the  ule  of  his  church  *.  Je- 
rom  fays  that  the  priefts  of  his  time  fpared  no  tricks  01. 
artifices  to  get  the  eftate,s  of  private  perfons  ;  and  he 
mentions  many  low  and  fordid  offices,  to  which  priefts 
and  monks  ftooped,  in  order  to  get  the  favour  and  the 
eftates  of  old  men  and  women,  who  had  no  children  i* 
The  diforders  of  the  clergy  mud  have  been  very 
great  in  the  time  of  Jerom,  fince  the  emperors  were 
then  obliged  to  make  many  laws  to  reftrain  thepn  In 
370  Valentinian  made  a  law  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ava- 
rice  of  the  clergy,  forbidding  priefts  and  monks  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  thing,  either  by  gift  or  will,  from  widows, 
virgins,  or  any  women.  Twenty  years  after  he  made 
another  law,  to  forbid  deaconelTes  to  give  or  bequeath 
their  effe&s  to  the  clergy,  or  the  monks,  or  to  make 
the  churches  their  heirs  ;  but  Theodolius  revoked  that 
edift:}:.  We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  riches  of  the 
church  of  Rome  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  from  this  circumftaiice,  that  in  that  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eufebins,  it  maintained  one  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  perfons,  widows,  orphans,  and  poor  ;  and  it  had 
then  forty-fix  priefts,  befides  the  bilhop  and  other 
officers 


SECTION  II. 

The  Hijlory  of  Church  Revenues  after  the  Fall  of  the 

Wejlern  Empire . 

U  pon  the  invafron  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
Norman  nations,  both  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  and  reve- 
^  nues  underwent  a  great  alteration,  and  upon  the  whole 
very  favourable  to  the  church,  as  a  political  fyftem? 

*  Simon  on  Church  Revenues,  p.  17.  +  lb.  p.  27.  28. 
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though  for  fome  time,  and  in  forne  cafes,  it  was  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  clergy.  For  thefe  lavage  conquerors 
made  little  diftinflion  between  the  goods  of  the  church 
and  other  property,  but  diftributed  both  as  they 
thought  proper,  even  to  laymen  ;  and  children  often 
lucceeded  to  their  fathers  in  church  livings,  as  well  as 
in  other  eftates.  Alfo  many  eftates  belonging  to 
churches  were  transferred  to  monafteries. 

About  this  time,  however,  began  the  cuftom  of 
granting  eftates  to  ecclefiaftical  perfons  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  upon  the  fame  terms,  as  they  had  been 
granted  to  laymen,  viz.  for  the  lives  of  particular 
bifhops  or  abbots,  as  we  find  about  the  year  500,  un¬ 
der  pope  Symmachus,  but  afterwards  to  the  churches 
and  monafteries  in  general  ;  the  eccidiaftics  fwearing 
fealty  and  allegiance  for  them,  and  rendering  the  fame 
fer vices  that  the  lay  lords  rendered  for  their  eftates. 
Hence  the  term  benefice  came  to  be  applied  to  church 
livings.  For  that  term  was  originally  applied  to  eftates 
granted  to  laymen  upon  condition  of  military  fervice. 

I11  no  part  of  the  world  were  the  clergy  fo  great 
gainers  by  this  fyftem  as  in  Germany,  where  whole 
principalities  were  given  to  churches  and  monafteries  ; 
whereby  bifhops  became,  in  all  refpefts,  independent 
Sovereign  princes,  as  they  are  at  this  day.  This  was 
chiefly  the  effect  of  the  liberality  of  the  emperors  of 
the  name  oi  Otho.  Churchmen,  both  bifhops  and  ab¬ 
bots,  being  at  this  time  principally  employed  in  all  the 
great  affairs  of  ftate,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  whatever  they  defired  of  princes. 

In  thofc  times  of  confufion,  when  property  in  land, 
and  every  thing  elfe,  was  very  precarious,  many  per¬ 
fons  chofe  to  make  over  the  property  of  their  eftates  to 
churches  and  monafteries,  obtaining  from  them  a  leafe 
for  feveral  lives.  The  property  being  in  the  church, 
it  was  held  more  facred,  efpecially  after  the  entire  fet- 
tlement  of  the  northern  nations  in  the  weftern  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  when  the  rage  of  conqueit  was 
9ver.  In  thefe  circumftances  a  leafe  for  a  few  lives, 
on  an  eafy  rent,  was  of  more  value  to  individuals  than 
the  abfolute  property. 

Tits  poffeflion  of  ienefices  was  attended,  however. 
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with  one  incumbrance,  from  which  the  church  did  not 
very  foon  free  itfelf.  According  to  the  ancient  feudal 
laws,  when  a  tenant  died,  the  lord  enjoyed  the  reve¬ 
nues  till  his  fucceffor  was  inverted,  and  had  fworn 
fealty  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  this  law  fliould  affect 
churchmen  as  well  as  laymen.  This,  however,  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  church.  For 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  bifhoprick,  the  profits,  were 
tifually  managed  by  the  clergy  and  the  archdeacons, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  future  biihop.  But  after  the  gene¬ 
ral  collation  of  benefices,  the  princes  firrt  demanded 
the  revenues  of  thofe  ertates  which  they  had  granted  to 
the  church,  and  afterwards  of  all  church  livings  with¬ 
out  dirtindion,  and  this  was  called  regale.  This  right 
of  regale  was  not  fettled  in  France  in  the  third  race  oi 
their  kings*,  and  was  probably  firrt  ertabliihed  upon 
the  agreement  between  pope  Calixtus  and  the  emperor 
Henry  f. 

Lewis  the  Young  is  the  firrt  king  of  France,  who 
mentions  the  right  of  regale,  in  the  year  j  161.  Anil 
we  find  in  the  hirtory  of  England,  that  this  right  of 
regale  was  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  was  in  France,  and  that  it  occafioiied  many 
troubles  here  if. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  ertates  which  had  been 
long  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  clergy  began  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  fo  much  theirs,,  and  the  temper  of  the  times 
was  fo  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  church,  that  it 
was  thought  wrong  for  laymen  to-  meddle  with  any. 
part  of  it  5  and  many  princes  were  induced  to  relin- 
quifli  the  right  of  regale.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II, 
remitted  this  right  to  the  church,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
ufurpation  ;  and  feveral  councils  prohibited  princes 
and  other  laymen  from  invading  the  goods  and  reve¬ 
nues  of  churchmen  after  their  death  §. 

Afterwards,  however,  when  the  popes  ufurped  the 
nomination  to  ecclefiarticai  benefices,  they  thought 
proper  to  claim  what  had  been  the  regale ,  cu*  the  value 
of  one  year’s  income  (for  to  that  it  had  been  reduced, 
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as  a  medium  of  what  had  been  due  to  the  lord  during  a 
vacancy)  and  then  this  perquifite  was  called  annates . 
lais  claim  is  faid  to  have  been  fir  ft  made  by  pope 

roan  VI.  and  was  paid  both  in  England  and  through¬ 
out  the  weftern  part  of  Chriftendon  In  this  country 
the  annates  were  transferred  to  the  crown  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  lo  they  continue  to  this  day,  ex¬ 
cept  that  fmall  livings  were  releafed  from  this  burthen 
m  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 

On  account  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  popes  from 
t.ieie  annates,  they  encouraged  reiignations  and  the 
changing  of  livings  among  the  clergy.  For  upon  every 
event  of  this  nature  this  tax  to  themfelves  became  due.. 
Originally  refignations  were  made  abfolutely,  into  the 
hando  of  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  the  bene¬ 
fice,  and  when  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  lawful 
real  on  tor  tne  refignation,  it  was  not  admitted.  But 
afterwards  refignations  were  made  in  favor enj,  or  upon 
condition  that  the  benefice  ihould  go  to  fome  perfon  in 
whole  favour  it  was  made,  and  with  whom  a  contraft 
had  been  made  for  that  purpofe.  This  cuftom  is  fo 
new,  that  no  mention  is  made  or  it  in  the  canon  law, 
tne  Decretals,  or  the  Sext.  The  new  cancnifts  called 
tne  contract  a  liinoniacal  one,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
neceflity  for  the  pope  to  grant  a  difpenfation  for  it,  he 
being  above  all  canon  and  politive  law.  '  Nothing  dero¬ 
gated  more  from  the  right  of  ordinaries  and  patrons 
than  thefe  refignations  infavorem;  for  by  this  means 
they  who  po  fie  fled  benefices  difpofed  of  them  as  of  their 
own  inheritance.  By  this  means  they  even  defcended 
in  families  f. 

Another  deduction  from  the  value  of  livings  the 
clergy  fuffered  by  the  popes  claiming  the  tenth  of  their 
vahle,  which  was  done  about  the  fame  time  that  an¬ 
nates  were  demanded.  This  they  did  upon  the  pretence 
that  the  high  prieft  among  the  jews  had  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes  which  were  paid  to  the  other  priefts.  Another 
pretence  for  making  this  exa&ion  arofe  from  the  Cru~ 
fades.  The  contributions  of  thofe  who  did  not  ferve  in 
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ptrfoti  being  cafual,  the  popes  impofed  a  tax  upon  all 
ecclefiaflical  revenues,  and  the  fir  ft  of  the  kind  was  on 
t he  occafion  of  the  lots  ot  Jerufalem.  Afterwards  the 
popes  pretended  to  a  right  ot  diipofing  of  all  ecclefia¬ 
ftical  goods,  and  fometrmes  demanded  a  twentieth,  and 
even  a  tenth  of  their  revenues,  tor  other  purpoles  be- 
fides  the  Crufades.  They  alfo  made  them  over  to  the 
kings,  who  by  this  means-  lhared  with  the  popes  in  the 
plunder  of  the  people  #.  This  tenth  the  popes  obtain¬ 
ed  occafionally  in  England  from  the  time  of  Edward  I, 
when  the  demand  was  firll  made.  In  the  twenty-fixth 
of  Henry  VIII.  an  adf  w  as  made  to  annex  thefe  tenths 
to  the  crown  for  ever:  but  they  were  given  to  the 
poor  clergv  towards  an  augmentation  of  their  main¬ 
tenance  by  queen  Anne,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  fmall 
livings  were  difcharged  from  paying  them. 

The  holy  wars  in  the  eleventh  century  were  the 
caufe  of  great  accelfions  oi  wealth  to  rise  church, 
Mofl  of  the  knights  made  their  wills  before  their  de¬ 
parture,  and  never  failed  to  leave  a  coniiderable  iliare 
of  their  pofleflions  to  the  church  ;  and  they  built 
churches  and  monafleries  with  ample  endowments  at 
their  return,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  their  pre¬ 
fer  vat  ion  :  fo  that  whether  they  returned  or  not,  the 
church  generally  recei  ved  fome  '  permanent  advantage 
from  the  expedition. 

One  of  the  mofl  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  reve¬ 
nues  of’  the  church,  but  from  the  nature  of  it  the  moft 
impolitic  in  various  refpects,  and  the  moft  burfhenfome 
to  the  ftate  is  that  of  tithes .  It  is  a  great  difcourage- 
ment  to  the  improvement  of  land,  that  a  tenth  part  of 
the  clear  produce,  without  any  deduction  for  the  ad’ 
vanced  expence  of  raifing  that  produce,  fhonld  go  from 
the  cultivator  of  the  land  to  any  other  perfon  what¬ 
ever.  It  would  be  far  better  to  lay  an  equivalent  tax 
upon  all  eftates,  cultivated  or  not  cultivated.  For 
then  it  would  operate  as  a  motive  to  induftry  ;  whereas 
the  prefent  mode  of  taxation  is  a  d ifcorr  fgement  to  it. 
Befides,  this  method  of  paying  the  minifter  is  a  conti¬ 
nual  fource  of  difpute  between  the  clergy  and  the  par- 


*  Fieury’j  fixth  Di-fcouife,  p.  19. 
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th-°nerSVVhiChr!f  °f  a  m°ft  Pernicioils  nature  ;  making 
J J  .  “f  c“nfide1r  as  demies  thole  whom  they  ought 
to  relpett  as  their  heft  friends,  and  in  whom  they  ought 

to  repoie  the  greateft  confidence.  *  2 

rhe  origina1  reafon  for  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
the  moft  groundlefs  imaginable,  as  it  rofe  from  confid- 

tl  g,Cfhnffan.  "'mifters  as  an  order  of  men  who  fuc- 
c  ed.d  t°  the  rights  of  th s  prie/h  under  the  Jewilh  law, 

tij',3  ldea  was  obferved  to  prevail  very  much  about 
thC  U™e  of  the  r  defolation  of  Judea  under  Adri- 
an.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  there  was  any  idea 
of  claiming  thofe  tithes  as  a  right.  Even  the  Tews  ac- 
mowledge  that  no  tithes  were  paid  by  themfelves  af- 
61  the  deftruaion  of  the  temple.  But  about  the  fifth 
century  laws  being  made  by  the  emperor,  by  which  the 
ten.h  part  of  the  mines  and  quarries  were  paid  to 
theinlelves,  and  the  lords  of  the  foil  ;  there  arofe  a 
cuftom,  as  lome  lay,  of  paying  tithes  to  the  church, 
which  in  time  became  general  ;  till  from  the  force  of 
example,  the  onnlhon  of  it  was  deemed  reproachful, 

and  tne  clergy  began  to  claim  them  as  due  to  them¬ 
felves  by  the  law  of  Mofes. 

For  fome  centuries,  however,  it  was  tiftial  to  give 
ti.lies  to  the  poor,  and  for  other  charitable  purpofes. 
Jims  at  a  council  of  Macon,  in  086,  it  was  ordered 
that  a  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  (liould  be 
brought  into  lacred  places,  to  be  employed  for  the 
xeliel  of  tne  poor,  and  the  redemption  of  captives*. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  clergy  excluded  the  poor, 
and  appropriated  the  tithes  to  themfelves.  And  about 
the  year  600,  tithes,  from  being  eftablilhed  as  a  cuftom, 
became  m  fome  inftances,  legal  rights  s  becaufe  many 
eftates  were  bequeathed  with  an  obligation  to  pay 
tithes  to  particular  churches.  When  thefe  tithes  were 
le  t  to  diftant  churches,  the  pried  of  the  parifli  in 
"which  the  eltate  lay  tiled  to  complain  ;  and  at  length 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  pope  made  a  law,  order- 
ing  that  all  tithes  ihould  be  paid  to  the  parifli  pried, 
ami  after  lome  time  they  were  levied  by  law  in  all 
panlhes  without  exception.  *  At  the  reformation, 
though  thole  who  took-  the  lead  in  it  were  fincerety 

*  Sucur^ 
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difpofed  to  abolifli  tithes,  they  found  themfelves  oblig¬ 
ed  to  continue,  and  to  fecure  them  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the.  popiili 
clergy.  Thus  this  mod  intolerable  evil  continues  to 
this  day,  whereas  in  other  proteftant  countries,  and  el- 
pecially  in  Holland,  the  civil  magistrates  have  adopted 
a  wifer  plan,  by  allowing  their  minifters  a  nxed  itipend, 

paid  out  of  the  public  funds. 

The  progrefs  of  fuperftition  in  the  dark  ages  flip- 
plied  many  reiources  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy.  In  thofe  times  the  world  va^ 
made  to  believe  that  bv  virtue  of  a  number  ot  mafies, 
the  recitation  of  which  might  be  purchaled  with  mo¬ 
ney,  and  efpecially  with  permanent  endowments  to 
churches  and  monafteries,  fouls  might  be  redeemed  out 
of  purgatory  j  and  fcenes  of  vifons  and  apparitions, 
fometimes  of  louls  in  torment,  and  fometimes  of  fouls 
delivered  from  torment,' were  publifhed  in  all  places. 
Thele  had  fo  wonderful  an  effe&  that  in  two  or  three 
centuries  church  endowments  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  if  the  fcandals  of  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ftatutes  of  mortmain  on  the  other,  had  not  reftrain- 
ed  the  profufenefs  that  mankind  had  been  wrought  up 
to  on  this  account,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  how  far  it 
might  have  gone,  perhaps  to  the  entire  fuhje&ion  of 
the  temporality,  as  Burnet  fays,  to  the  fpirituality 
And  it  was  carefully  inculcated  by  the  priefts,  that 
rights  acquired  to  the  church  belonged  to  God,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  taken  away  without  facrilege. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  country  to  fuflfer  more  from 
papal  ufurpation  than  almoft  any  other  part  of  Chrii- 
tendom.  One  tax  to  the  church  of  Rome  was  peculiar 
to  this  country,  which  was  Peter  pence ,  or  a  tax  of  a 
penny  a  year  for  every  houfe  in  which  there  were 
twenty  penny-worth  of  goods.  This  was  fir  ft  granted 
by  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  about  the  year  72 6, 
for  the  eftablifhment  and  fupport  of  an  Englilli  col¬ 
lege  at  Rome.  It  was  afterwards  extended  by  Ofta 
over  all  Mercia  and  Eaft  Anglia  *,  and  in  the  days  of 
Athelwolf;  though  the  popes  appropriated  the  profits 
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°‘L  ^li3  tax  t0  themfelves,  it  was  extended  overall  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  alfo  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  Canute  of 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
Qf  feveral  iucceeding  princes,  though  it  was  iong  con- 
fide  red  as  a  free  alms  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and 
was  often  refilled  to  be  paid,  efpecially  by  Edward  HE  v 
However,  it  was  not  totally  aboliflied  till  the  reion  of 
Henry  VIII *. 

So  far  did  the  popilli  exactions  in  this  country,  on  , 
one  account  or  other,  go,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
HE  the  popes  received  from  England  more  than  the 
king’s  revenue,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  f.  In  1366  the  lord  chancellor  a/I'ured  the  par¬ 
liament,  that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  pope  were  five  times 
as  much  as  the  king’s  revenue  I  ;  and  at  length  the 
church  is  faid  to  have  got  po Hellion  of  one  thircf  of  all 
the  landed  property  in  England  £. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  revenues  of  many 
churches,  numbers  of  the  clergy  contrived  to  make 
large  additions  to  them,  by  appropriating  to  them¬ 
lelves  the  emoluments  of  feveral  church  livings  -3 
though  they  could  not  refide,  and  do  duty  at  them  all, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  natural  rea- 
fon  of  things,  or  the  original  constitution  of  the  chrif- 
tian  church.  Indeed  the  maxim  that  where  no  duty  is 
done,  no  reward  is  due,  was  fo  obvious,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  laft  abides,  that  crept  into  the  church.  But  : 
it  grew,  under  various  pretences,  to  a  moft  enormous 
height  ;  though  feveral  attempts  were  made,  at  differ-  - 
ent  times  to  leffen  the  evil. 

About  the  year  500,  when .  what  we  now  call  bene¬ 
fices ,  came  into  life,  it  became  c  11  Horn  ary  to  ordain 
without  any  title,  or  designation  to  a  particular  cure  ; 
and  many  perfons  got  themfelves  ordained  pricfts  for  - 
fecular  purpofes.  Alfo  many  prelates  wanted  to  in- 
creafe  their  authority  by  attaching  to  themfelves  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dependents,  and  many  of  the  people  wanted 
Spiritual  privileges,  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  the 
jurifdiftion  of  princes.  Even  bifhops  (though  this  was 

Mofheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  278/  -f  Hift.  of  Popery,  vol.  iij,  p.  £0— 
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done  with  more  caution)  were  ordained  without  any 
diocefe,  except  in  infidel  countries,  wh.ch  they  never 
vifited  :  and  thel'e  adted  as  fubftitutes  tor  thole  hilltops 
who  were  too  lazy,  or  too  much  employed  in  .ecutai  af- 
fairs,  to  do  duty  themfelves.  This  corrupt, on  had 
arifen  to  a  moft  enormous  height  before  the  council  of 

T  f  e  n  t*  f* 

The  confequence  of  titular  ordination  was  non-refi- 

deuce,  and  where  curates  were  employed  the  principal 
could  follow  his  other  bufinels.  According  y  t  ie  1 
Shops  in  France,  and  even  the  paridt  prielts,  iubl  1- 
tuting  fome  poor  priefts  in  their  room,  paiTed  much  ot 
their  time  at  court.  And  if  a  bilhop  could  hold  one 
living  without  refiding  upon  it,  it  was  plain  that  he 
might  hold  two  or  more,  and  get  them  fupplied  m  the 

fame  manner.  _  .  ,  , 

Titular  ordinations, however,  which  fir  ft  introduced 
non-refidence ,  were  not  the  only  caufe  ot  pluralities , 
which  are  laid  to  have  had  their  origin  about  the  fixth 
century.  Among  benefices  beftowed  upon  the  churches, 
fome,  as  prebends,  & c.  had  no  cure  of  fouls  annexed  to 
them.  Thefe  were  judged  capable  ot  being  held  by 
priefts  who  had  other  livings  with  cure  01  fouL. .  Alfo 
parilhes  which  were  not  able  to  maintain  a  minifter 
were  allowed  to  be  terved  by  another  minifter  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope  was 
neceftary  for  this  purpofe.  By  this  means,  however, 
the  greateft  fcandal  in  pluralities  was  praftifed.  This 
abufe  gave  very  great  offence,  but  dilpenfations  of  this 
kind  were  fo  neceffar.y  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  car¬ 
dinals,  that  they  were  perpetual  in  the  court  ot  Rome. 
The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  held  fome  of  the  belt 
benefices  in  France,  and  fome  in  Scotland  too,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  vehement  in  his  declaration  againft  plui  aii- 
ties  in  general,  at  the  council  of  Trent,  without  im¬ 
agining  that  his  own  were  liable  to  any  objeftion. 

C  The  firft  account  of  any  flagrant  abufe  of  plurali- 
ties  occurs  in  the  year  936,  when  Manaffeh,  bifliop  of 
Arles,  obtained  of  his  relation,  Hugh  king  of  Italy, 
feveral  other  bifhopricks,  fo  that  in  all  he  had  four  or 
five  at  the  fame  time.  Baronius  fays,  that  this  was  a 
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new  and  great  evil,  which  began  to  (tain  the  church  of 
God,  and  by  which  it  has  been  wonderfully  affixed  *. 

when'll011  I3ra,t1  t0.hollJ  a  churc>i  in  commendam , 
when  |  e  ,s empowered  to  have  the  care  and  the -profits 

ot  it  tdliheappomtmentof  another  Incumbent.  This 
practice  was  of  great  antiquity,  in  order  to  prevent 
churches  receiving  any  detriment  during  a  vacancy, 
but  on  this  pretence  livings  were  afterwards  granted 
for  a  certain  tune,  winch  was  made  longer  and  longer, 
or  till  an  event  which  it  was  known  could  not  take 
^,ace’  and  at  length  tor  life.  This  was  done  by  the 
plenary  power  of  the  pope.  In  this  manner  Clement 
VH.  Drought  pluralities  to  perfection,  by  making  his 
nephew,  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  commendatory  unher - 
Ja,  -granting  him  all  the  vacant  benefices  in  the  world 
whether  lecular  or  regular,  dignities,  parfoaages,  fim- 

?  e,,or  cure  of  louls,  for  fix  months,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  him  nfufrudtury  from  the  firft  day  of  his  polteffion. 
In  bug  land,  m  which  every  abufe  and  impofition  in  ec- 
ciehaltical  matters  were  carried  to  the  greateft  extent 
tne  nclielt  and  belt  benefices  were  engroffed  by  the 
pope,  and  given  in  commendam  to  Italians,  who  never 

vifited  the  country,  but  employed  queftors  to  colled 
their  revenues. 

Other  methods  of  making  pluralities,  and  difpofmo- 
ot  church  revenues,  were  contrived  by  the  court  of 
Uome,  fuch  as  provijions  and  exemptions ,  which  are 
hardly  worth  deferibing,  and  felling  the  reverfion  of 

livings,  called  expeftatfaes,  as  well  as  livings  actually 
vacant.  '  ° 

i  he  firft  attempt  that  we  meet  with  to  check  thefe. 
evils,  of  pluralities  and  non-refidence,  was  made  by 
Charlemaigne,  who  made  feveral  regulations  for  that 
purpofe  ;  but  they  were  foon  neglected.  Several  popes 
ctlfo,  as  John  XXII,  and  Clement  V.  pretended  to  re¬ 
form  the  lame  abufes,  but  without  any  real  effedf  ;  and 
by  the  evafion  of  them  even  illiterate  perlons  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  never  intended  to  take  orders,  mmht 
enjoy  benefices  f.  ,  ° 


4  Sueur,  A.  D.  936.  f  Pennington  on  Pluralities,  p,  58, 
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The  council  of  Trent  p-retended  to  remedy  the  evil 
©f  pluralities,  but  they  made  it  worfe  by  admitting  of 
; penfions  as  an  equivalent  for  the  change  of  benefices 
and  other  purposes.  For  thefe  came  to  be  granted  by 
the  court  of  Rome  without  any  confideration,  and 
even  to  children.  They  were  alfo  more  convenient, 
and  made  church  preferment  a  more  eafy  traffic  in  ma¬ 
ny  refpeds.  For  inftance,  rehgnations  were  not  deem¬ 
ed  valid,  unlefs  the  perfon  who  refigned  lived  twenty 
days  afterwards  ;  whereas  a  penfion  might  be  transfer- 
ed  at  the  point  of  death.  Befides  it  might  be  turned 
into  ready  money,  whereas  a  benefice  could  not  with¬ 
out  fimony  *. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  thefe  abufes  were  not  cor¬ 
rected  at  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  England. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  apprehended  that  many  of  them 
are  increafed  fince  that  period,  fo  as  to  exceed  what  is 
generally  to  be  found  of  that  nature  in  fome  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  In  confequence  of  this,  though 
the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  are  fuffici- 
ently  ample,  the  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of  them 
is  lhameful,  and  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the  fervices 
or  merit  of  thofe  who  receive  them.  This  is  an  evil 
that  calls  loudly  for  redrefs,  and  ftrikes  many  perfons 
who  give  no  attention  to  articles  of  faith,  or  of  difci- 
pline  in  other  refpeds.  Probably,  however,  this  evil 
will  be  tolerated,  till  the  whole  fyftem  be  reformed,  or 
deftroyed.  But  without  the  ferious  reformation  of 
this  and  other  crying  abufes,  the  utter  deftrudion  of 
the  prefen t  hierarchy  mufl,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  be  expected. 
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PART  I. 

Containing  Considerations  addreJJ'ed  to  Unbelievers,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Gibbon. 

T  o  confider  the  fyftem  (if  it  may  be  called  a  fyftem) 
of  chriftianity  a  priori ,  one  would  think  it  very  little 
liable  to  corruption  or  abufe.  The  great  outline  of  it 
is,  that  the  univerfal  parent  of  mankind  commiHioned 
Jefus  Chrift,  to  invite  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
by  the  afTurance  of  his  mercy  to  the  penitent,  and  of 
his  purpofe  to  raife  to  immortal  life  and  happinefs  all 
the  virtuous  and  the  good,  but  to  inflict  an  adequate 
punifliment  on  the  wicked.  In  proof  of  this  he  wrought 
many  miracles,  and  after  a  public  execution  he  rofe 
again  from  the  dead.  He  alio  directed  that  profelytes 
to  his  religion  Should  be  admitted  by  baptifm ,  and  that 
his  difciples  Should  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  death. 

Here  is  nothing  that  any  perfon  could  imagine 
would  lead  to  much  Subtle  f peculation,  at  ieaSt  Such  as 
could  excite  much  animofity.  The  doctrine  itSelf  is  fo 
plain,  that  one  would  think  the  learned  and  the  un¬ 
learned  were  upon  a  level  with  reSpett  to  it.  And  a 
perfon  unacquainted  with  the  flate  of  things  at  the 
time  of  its  promulgation,  would  look  in  vain  for  any 
probable  fource  of  the  monftrous  corruptions  and  abu- 
fevwhich  crept  into  the  fyftem  afterwards.  Our  Lord, 
however,  and  his  apoftles,  foretold  that  there  would  be 
a  great  departure  from  the  truth,  and  that  fometbing 
would  arife  in  the  church  altogether  unlike  the  do&rine 
which  they  taught,  and  even  fubverfive  of  it. 

In  reality,  however,  the  caufes  of  the  fucceeding 
corruptions  did  then  exift  ;  and  accordingly,  without 
any  thing  more  than  their  natural  operation,  all  the 
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&bufes  arofe  to  their  full  height  j  and  what  is  more 
wonderful  ffiil,  by  the  operation  of  natural  cauies  al~ 
fo,  without  any  miraculous  inter  poll  t  ion  of  providence, 
we  lee  the  abuits  gradually  corrected,  and  chriftianity 
recovering  its  primitive  beauty  and  glory. 

The  cauies  of  the  corruptions  were  almolt  wholly 
contained  in  the  eitablilhed  opinions  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  efpeciallv  the  philofophical  part  of  it  ;  fo 
that  when  thole  heathens  embraced  chriftianity  they 
mixed  their  former  tenets  and  prejudices  with  it.  Aifo, 
both  Jews  and  heathens  were  i’o  much  fcandalized  at 
the  idea  of  being  the  difciples  of  a  man  who  had  been 
crucified  as  a  common  malefactor,  that  chriftians  in 
general  were  fiitficiently  difpofed  to  adopt  any  opinion 
that  would  molt  effectually  wipe  away  this  reproach* 

The  opinion  of  the  mental  faculties  of  man  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  fubftance  diftintt  from  his  body  or  brain,  and 
of  this  invihble  fpiritual  part,  or  foul ,  being  capable 
of  fubfifting  before  and  after  its  union  to  the  body, 
which  had  taken  the  deeped  root  in  all  the  lchools  of 
philofophv,  was  wonderfully  calculated  to  anfwer  this 
purpofe.  For  by  this  means,  chriffians  were  enabled 
to  give  to  the  foul  of  Chrift  what  tank  they  pleafed  in 
the  heavenly  regions  before  his  incarnation.  On  this 
principle  went  the  Gnoftics,  deriving  their  doctrine 
from  the  received  oriental  phijofophy.  Afterwards 
the  philofophifing  chriftians  went  upon  another  princi¬ 
ple,  perfonifying  the  wifdom,  or  Xoy(&  of  God  the  Fa* 
l her.  But  this  was  mere  Platon ifm,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  laid  to  have  been  unnatural  in  their  circum- 
dances,  though  at  length  they  came,  in  the  natural 
progrefs  of  things,  to  believe  that  Chrift  was,  in  power 
and  glory,  equal  to  God  the  Father  himlelf. 

From  the  fame  opinion  of  a  foul  diftinct  from  the 
body  came  the  practice  of  praying,  firft  for  the  dead, 
and  then  to  them,  with  a  long  train  of  other  abfurd 
opinions,  and  fuperffitious  practices. 

1  he  abides  of  the  pojitive  injlitutions  of  chriftianity, 
monftrous  as  they  were,  naturally  arofe  from  the  opin¬ 
ion  ol  the  purifying  and  fanCtify ing  virtue  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  was  the  very  bads  of  all  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  heathens  5  and  they  were  alfo  fimilar  to  tilO 
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abufes  of  the  Jewifh  religion.  We  like  wife  fee  the 
rudiments  of  ail  the  monkifli  aujlerities  in  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  heathens,  who  thought  to  purify 
and  exalt  the  ioul  by  macerating  and  mortifying  the 
body. 

As  to  the  abufes  in  the  government  of  the  churchy 
they  are  as  eafily  accounted  for  as  abufes  in  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  5  worldly  minded  men  being  always  ready  to 
lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  of  increahng  their  pow¬ 
er  ;  and  in  the  dark  ages  too  many  circumftances  concur- 
ed  to  give  the  chriftian  clergy  peculiar  advantages 
over  the  laity  in  this  refpe£t. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  flatter  myfelf  that,  to  an  atten¬ 
tive  reader  of  this  work,  it  will  appear,  that  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  chriftianity,  in  every  article  of  faith  or 
practice,  was  the  natural  confequence  of  the  circum¬ 
ftances  in  which  it  was  promulgated  ;  and  alfo  that  its 
recovery  from  thefe  corruptions  is  the  natural  conle- 
quence  of  different  circumftances.  Let  unbeliev¬ 
ers,  IF  THEY  CAN,  ACCOUNT  AS  WELL  FOR  THE 
FIRST  RISE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANI¬ 
TY  itself.  This  is  a  problem,  which,  hiftorians  and 
philofophers  (bound  to  believe  that  no  effect  is  produ¬ 
ced  without  an  adequate  caufe)  will  find  to  be  of  more 
.difficult  folution  the  more  clofely  it  is  attended  to. 

The  circumftances  that  Mr.  Gibbon  enumerates  as 
the  immediate  canfes  of  the  fpread  of  chriftianity  were 
themfelves  effects,  and  neceffarily  required  fuch  caufes 
as,  I  imagine,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  allow.  The 
revolution  produced  by  chriftianity  in  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  men,  as  he  himfelf  defcribes  it,  was  truly 
aftonifhing  ;  and  this,  he  cannot  deny,  was  produced 
without  the  concurrence,  nay  notwithftanding  the  op- 
pofition,  of  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  world  ;  and 
what  is  perhaps  more,  it  was  oppofed  by  all  the  learn¬ 
ing,  genius,  and  wit  of  the  age  too.  For  chriftianity 
was  afTailed  as  much  by  ridicule  and  reproach  as  it  was 
by  open  perlecution  ;  and,  be  the  fpread  of  it  what 
Mr.  Gibbon  pleaies,  he  cannot  deny  that  it  kept  uni¬ 
formly  gaining  ground,  taking  in  all  defcriptions  ot 
men  without  diflinciion,  before  it  had  any  foreign  aid  ; 
and  what  then  remained  of  the  old  religions  was  not 
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fufficient  to  occafion  any  fenfible  obftruftion  to  the  full 
eftabliiliment  of  it.  The  Jewifh  religion  alone  was  an 
exception  j  and  this  circum fiance,  together  with  the 
rife  of  chrillianity  among  the  Jews,  are  fa&s  that  de- 
ierve  Mr.  Gibbon’s  particular  attention. 

Of  all  mankind,  the  Jews  were  the  mod  unlikely  to 
fet  up  any  religion,  fo  different  from  their  own  ;  and 
as  unlikely  was  it  that  other  nations,  and  efpecially 
the  polite  and  learned  among  them,  fhould  receive  a 
religion  from  Jews,  and  thofe  fome  of  the  moll  ignor¬ 
ant  of  that  defpifed  nation. 

Let  Mr.  Gibbon  recoiled  his  own  idea  of  the  Jews, 
which  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  think  whether  it  be  at  all  probable,  that 
they  fhould  have  originally  invented  a  religion  fo  ef- 
fentiallv  different  from  any  other  in  the  world,  as  that 
which  is  delcribed  in  the  books  of  Moles  ;  that  the. 
whole  nation  fhould  then  have  adopted  without  objec¬ 
tion,  what  they  were  afterwards  fo  prone  to  abandon 
for  the  rites  of  any  of  their  neighbours  ;  or  that 
when,  by  fevere  difcipline,  they  had  acquired  the  at¬ 
tachment  to  it  which  they  are  afterwards  known  to 
have  done,  and  which  continues  to  this  day,  it  be  pro¬ 
bable  they  would  have  invented,  or  have  adopted  ano¬ 
ther,  which  they  conceived  to  be  fo  different  from, 
and  fubverfive  of  their  own.  If  they  had  been  fo  fer¬ 
tile  of  invention,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  have  ftruck  out  fome  other  fince  the  time  of. 
Chrift,  a  period  of  near  two  thoufand  years. 

On  this  fubjelt  Mr.  Gibbon  fays  *,  that  “  in  contra- 
u  diction  to  every  known  principle  of  the  human  mind, 
“  that  lingular  people  feem  to  have  yielded  a  ftronger 
ct  and  more  ready  affent  to  the  traditions  of  their  Fe- 
li  mote  anceltors,  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own 
lt  fenfes.”  A  lingular  people,  indeed,  if  this  was  the 
cafe  ;  for  then  they  mull  not  have  been  men,  but  be¬ 
ings  in  the  fhape  of  men  only,  though  internally  con- 
llituted  in  fome  very  different  manner.  But  what  facts 
in  hitlory  may  not  be  reprefented  as  probable  or  impro¬ 
bable,  on  fuch-.loofe  fuppoiitions  as  thefe  ?  Such  liber - 

*'  Hiftory^vol.  i.  p.  539. 
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ties  as  thefe  I  fliall  neither  take,  nor  grant,  Jews  are 
men\  and  men  are  beings,  whole  affections  and  affions 
are  iuojeff  to  as  ftriff  rules  as  thole  of  the  animate  or 
inanimate  parts  of  nature.  Their  conduff,  therefore* 
muff  be  accounted  for  on  fuch  principles  as  always  have 
influenced  the  conduct  of  men,  and  fuch  as  we  obferve 
ffill  to  influence  men. 

I  wifh  Mr.  Gibbon  would  confider  whether  he  does- 
not,  in  the  paffage  above  quoted,  ufe  the  word  tradition 
j?n  an  improper  manner.  By  tradition  we  general! v 
mean  fomething  for  which  we  have  not  the  evidence  of 
hiffories  written  at  the  time  of  the  events.  We  never 
*.alk  of  the  tradition  of  the  wars  of  Julius  Caffar,  or 
of  his  death  in  the  fenate  houfe,  nor  even  of  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  be- 
taufe  there  were  hiffories  of  thefe  events  written  at 
the  time,  or  fo  near  to  the  time,  as  to  be  fully  within 
the  memory  of  thole  who  were  witneffes  of  them. 

Now  Mofes,  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Tef- 
t ament,  were  as  much  prefent  at  the  time  of  the  tranlac- 
tions  they  relate,  as.the  hifforians  of  Julius  Gefar,  or 
Alexander.  An  incautious  reader  (and  there  are  too 
ipany  fuch)  would  be  apt  to  imagine  from  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
manner  of  exprefling  himfelf,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
even  pretend  to  have  written  hifiories  of  the  fame  age 
with  the  origin  of  their  religion,  but  that  it  was  in 
the  fame  predicament  with  what  he  calls  “  the  elegant 
**  niythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  whereas,  the  faff 
is,  that  every  tittle  of  it  was  committed  to  writing  at 
the  time.  It  is  generally  in  fuch  an  indirect  manner  as 
this,  and  not  by  a  fair  and  candid  reprefentation  of 
faffs,  that  unbelievers  endeavour  to  diferedit  the  fyf- 
tem  of  revelation. 

Let  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  an  hifforian,  compare  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  Mahometanifm,  with  that  of  Judaifm, 
or  of  chriftianity,  and  attend  to  the  difference.  Be- 
iides  the  influence  of  th z  fmrd,  which  chriftianity  •  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not,  Mahometanifm  flood  on  the  balls  of 
the  Jewifli  and  chriffian  revelations.  If  thefe  had  not 
been  firmly  believed  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  what 
credit  would  his  religion  have  gained  ?  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  he  muff  have  invented  fume  other  fyffetn. 
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which  would  haWe  required  vifible  miracles  of  its  own, 
which  he  might  have  found  lome  difficulty  in  palling 
upon  his  followers  5  though  they  were  in  circumflances- 
far  more  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon  than  the  Jews  or 
the  heathens,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  «  This  was 
an  age  of  light  and  of  fufpicion  ;  the  other,  if  any,  or 
darknefs  and  credulity.  That  chriftiani ty  grew  up  in 
Jilence  atid  obfcurity ,  as  Mr.  Gibnon  lays  *,  is  the  very 
reverfe  of  the  truth.  He  could  not  himfelf  imagine  cir- 
cumflances  in  which  the  principal  facts  on  which  chriT 
tianity  is  founded  lliould  be  i object  to  a  more  rigid  • 
fern  tiny.  Thefe  things ,  as  Paul  faid  to  king  Agrippa, 
were  not  done  in  a  corner*  Ails  xxvi.  26.’ 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  admitting  all  the  miraculous 
events  which  the;  evangelical  hiltory  allerts,  it  r,  as 
not  probable  that  chriflianity  lliould  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  with  lefs  difficulty  than  it  was  ;  but  without  tnat 
alliflance,  abfolutefy  impoffible  for  it  to  have  been  re- 
received  at  all. 

Mr.  Gibbon  reprefents  the  diferedit  into  which  tne 
old  religions  were  fallen,  as  having  made  way  for  t lie- 
new  one.  “  So  urgent,”  fays  het>  “  °n  the  vulgar 
li  is  the  necellity  of  believing,  that  the  tail  ol  any 
{£  fyflem  of  mythology  will  moll  probably  be  lucceeded 
il  by  the  introduction  of  fome  other  mode  or  fuperiti-  • 
“  tion.” 

But  are  not  the  vulgar,  men,  as  well  as  the  learned, 
their  underflanding  being  naturally  as  good  and  as  va¬ 
rious,  and  certainly  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  laws  ;  and  ne - 
cetfity  of  believing,  or  pronenefs  to  belief  is  not  greater 
in  one  than  in  the  other  $  but  the  expreffion  is  loofe 
and  inaccurate,  and  calculated  to  impofe  on  fuperficral 
readers.  Befides,  if  any  fet  of  men  had  ttiis  property 
of  pronenefs  to  believe,  they  muff,  to  be  ail  of  a  piece, 
have  a  proportionable  unwillingneis  to  quit  their  be¬ 
lief,  at  leaf!  without  very  fufficient  evidence  ;  and 
yet  t’nofe  vulgar  of  all  nations,  are  fuppofed  by  Mi . 
Gibbon  to  have  abandoned  the  belief  of  their  own 
mythology  fome  time  before  chriflianity  came,  to  fup- 
pjy  the  vacancy.  .  Such  vulgar  as  thole  I  lliould  think  . 


* -Vol.i.p.  535.  .  +Ib.  p.  602, 
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inutled  to  the  more  refpedable  appellation  of  free 
which  With  many  is  fynonymous  to  philofo- 
fie>s.  And,  in  raft,  it  was  not  with  the  vulgar,  but 
'vitn  the  philofphers,  that  the  religions  of  Greece  and 

7on)e  We;e  fallen  into  difcredit.  We  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  judge  of  their  cafe  by  that  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  part  of  the  world  at  prefent. 

With  many  of  them  chriflianity  is  now  rejected  ; 
ut  v,o  they,  on  that  account,  feem  difpofed  to  adopt 
any  other  mode  of  religion,  or  any  other  fvflern  of 
mythology  in  its  place  ?  And  would  not  fuch  men  as 
Mr.  Hume  or  Helvetius  among  the  dead,  and  Mr, 
Gibbon  himfelf  among  the  living,  examine  with  fcru- 
pulous  exaclnefs  the  pretenfions  of  any  fyilem  of  divine 
revelation,  efpecially  before  lie  would  regulate  his  life 
by  it,  and  go  to  the  flake  for  it.  And  yet  philofo- 
phers  of  antiquity,  men  of  as  good  underftanding  as 
Gibbon,  and  who,  no  doubt,  loved  life,  and  the 
pie  a  fares  and  advantages  of  it,  as  much  as  he  does, 
embraced  chriflianity,  and  died  for  it. 

But  befides  the  urgency  of  this  nMjffity  of  believing , 
another  caule  of  the  rapid  ipread  of  chriflianity,  was 
?nat  it  held  out  to  mankind  iomething  worth  believing. 
“  When  the  promife  of  eternal  happinefs,”  he  fays  *, 
was  pi opofed  to  mankind,  on  condition  of  adopting 
“  the  faith,  and  obferving  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  advantageous  an  offer  lhould 
“  be  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  every  religion,  of 
Mt  every  rank,  and  of  every  province  in  the  Roman 
empire.” 

Now  it  is  certainly  no  difcredit  to  chriflianity,  that 
the  views  it  exhibits  of  a  future' Rate  appeared  more 
rational,  and  more  inviting,  than  the  accounts  of  Tar¬ 
tarus  and  the  Elyfian  /hades.  But  befides  appearing 
more  inviting ,  they  mull  alfo  have  appeared  more  cre¬ 
dible,  from  the  general  external  evidence  of  the  truth 
cf  chriflianity.  And  here  alfo  Mr.  Gibbon  feems  to 
have  been  inattentive  to  the  principles  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

In  general  the  more  extraordinary  any  event  appears 
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•to  be,  the  more  evidence  we  require  of  it.  It  is  this 
confideration  that  makes  more  definite  evidence  necef- 
fary  for  a  miracle,  than  for  an  ordinary  fad  ;  though 
it  is  ackow.ledged,  that  the  defirablnefs  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  event,  by  interefting  our  zvif/iesy  will  tend  to 
make  us  admit  it  on  fomewhat  lcls  evidence.  The 
great  advantages,  therefore,  propofed  to  men  from  any 
fcheme,  efpecially  one  in  which  they  were  to  run  fome 
rifque,  and  in  which  they  were  to  make  great  facrifices, 
would  not  difpofe  them  to  receive  it  without  evidence. 
It  is  too  good  news  to  be  true ,  is  a  remark  perpetually 
made  by  the  very  vulgar  of  whom  Mr.  Gibbon  is  fpeak- 
ing.  When  the  difciples  of  our  Lord  faw  him  for  the 
fir  ft  time  after  his  refurredion,  it  is  faid  (Luke  xxiv. 
41.)  that  they  believed  not  through  joy  ;  and  when,  be¬ 
fore  this,  they  were  told  by  three  or  four  women  of 
charader,  and  for  whom  they  had  the  higheft  refped, 
that  they  had  thernfelves  feen  him  alive,  and  had  a 
me/Tage  from  him  to  them.  Their  words  Jeemed  to  them 
as  idle  tales ,  and  they  believed  them  not,  Luke,  xxiv.  n, 
This  was  perfedly  natural  ;  and  inch  circumftances  as 
thefe  are  ftrong  interna!  evidence  of  the  hiflorians  de- 
feribing  real  fads,  and  real  feelings  of  the  human  heart 
correfponding  to  thofe  fads. 

Befides,  how  can  any  man,  to  life  Mr.  Gibbon’s  own 
language,  adopt  the  faith  of  the  gofpel,  whatever  pro- 
mifes  might  be  made  to  him  for  fo  doing,  unlefs  i^ts 
tenets  appeared  to  him  to  bc.reafonable  P  What  woipjd 
Mr.  Gibbon  take  to  believe  the  dodrine  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty,  or  what  would  he  facrifice  in  this  life  for  the  moft 
magnificent  promife  in  a  future  one,  made  by  a  perfon 
whofe  ability  to  make  good  that  promife  he  at  all  fuf- 
peded.  Plato’s  dodrine  of  the  immortality  cf  the  foul 
was  fujEcientjy  flattering  :  but  whom  was  it  ever 
known  to  influence,  like  the  chriftian  dodrine  of  a  re* 
fur  region  P  The  plain  reafon  was,  that  the  latter  was 
propofed  with  fufficient  evidence ,  whereas  the  former 
was  altogether  deftitute  of  it. 

It  is  amufing  enough  to  obferve  bow  very  differently 
Mr.  Gibbon  reprefents  the  ftate  of  the  heathen  world 
with  refped  to  chriftianity,  when  he  would  infinuate 
an  apology  for  the  perfection  of  the  chriftjans.  “  It 
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tc  might  be  expelled,”  he  fays  *,  “  that  they  would 
tl  unite  with  indignation  agamfb  any  led  or  people, 
11  which  would  feparate  itfelf  from  the  communion  of 
li  mankind,  and,  claiming  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
“  divine  knowledge,  fliould  difclaim  every  form  of 
“  worlhip  except  its  own,  as  impious  and  idolatrous.” 

Mr.  Gibbon,  I  fuppofe,  never  aiked  himfelf  whether 
it  was  natural  for  the  lame  kind  of  people  to  be  fo 
very  differently  affected  towards  the  fame  thing.  But, 
unfortunately,  his  purpofe  required  that  to  account  for 
the  ready  reception  of  chriftianity  upon  infufficient 
evidence,  fome  of  thole  heathens  muft  be  furnilhed 
"with  an  urgent  necejjity  of  believing  any  new  religion 
that  was  propoled  to  them,  efpecially  one  that  promif- 
ed  fuch  great  and  glorious  things  as  chriftianity  did  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  account  alfo  for  the  very 
ill  reception  that’  the  preachers  of  chriftianity  met 
with  (which  he  cannot  deny)  others  of  them  muft  be 
furnifhed  with  a  difpofition  to  hate  and  deteft  thofe 
who  pretended  to  fo  much. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  can  help  Mr.  Gibbon 
rn  this  cafe  better  than  the  known  principles  of  his. 
favourite  mythology .  As  the  prefent  race  of  mankind 
are  derived  from  the  itones  which  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  threw  over  their  heads  (when  perhaps  they 
were  in  too  much  hafte  to  repeople  the  vacant  world) 
they  might  not  be  fufficiently  attentive  to  the  nature - 
of  thofe  materials  of  the  future  race  of  mortals,  but 
take  ftones  of  different  degrees  of  hardnefs.  In  con- 
feq uence  of  this,  fome  of  them  may  have  been  of  a. 
fofter  difpofition,  and  more  eafy  of  belief  than  others^ 
Being,  therefore,  fo  differentiv  conflituted,  the  ae- 
feendauts  of  fome  of  them  might  be  inftin&iv "  believ* 
ers,  and  others  inftindtive  perfecutors  of  thofe  be¬ 
lievers.  They  would  then  be,  of  courfe,  as  hoftile  to 
each  other  as  thofe  men  who  fprung  out  of  the  earth, 
from  the  lowing  of  the  ferpents  teeth,  in  the  elegant 
mythology  of  Greece,  as  the  ftory  is  molt  elegantly 
related  by  Ovid  f. 

*  Hiflory,  vol.  i.  p.  622.  +  I  have  heard  of  a  young  gentle- 

inan  ol  a  feepucal  and  jocular  turn.  taking  off  his  hat  to  a  ftalue 
of  Jupiter  (who  makes  the  molt  refpettable  figure  iu  thisfyftera  of- 
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Befldes  thefe  confiderations,  Mr.  Gibbon  mentions 
the  zeal  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  and  the  flriftnefs 
of  their  dJfcipline ,  as  cauies  of  the  fpread  of  the  new  re¬ 
ligion.  But  he  fnould  have  told  us  whence  came  that 
2eal,  and  that  ftriftnefs  of  difcipline.  It  no  fufficient 
Gauj'e  of  it  had  appeared,  their  zeal  would  have  expof* 
ed  them  to  contempt  ;  and  their  dilcipline  would  have 
difeouraged  rather  than  have  invited  profelytes. 

Any  perfon  may  hold  himfelf  excused  from  invefli- 
gating  the  caufes  that  gave  Lirth.to  the  opinions  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  mankind,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  fitch  an  inveftigation.  Xhe  fame  may, 
in  fome  degree,  he  faid  of  particular  ciaffes  of  men. 
Bat  chriibianity  recommended  itielf  to  every  deferipti- 
on  of  men  then  exiftin.g,  and  influenced  them  not  fora 
fliort  time  only,  which  might  be  accounted  for  from 
temporary  and  local  circumflances,  but  permanently  $ 
fo  as  to  leave  no  reafonable  doubt,  but  that  it  would 
have  gone  on  to  eitablifh  itfelf  in  the  world,  and  to 
extirpate  idolatry,  if  the  civil  powers  had  continued  to 
oppoie  its  progreis  three  thousand  years,  as  they  did 
three  hundred  years  3  and  what  is  more,  notwithffand- 
ing  the  grofs  corruptions  and  abufes  which  foon  crept 
into  it. 

A  faff  of  this  kind  requires  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  moft  obvious  principles  of  human  nat  re,  princi¬ 
ples  common  to  all  men  3  and  all  ciaffes  of  men  3  there¬ 
fore  none  but  the  plaineft  and  mold  cogent  caufes  of 
ajfent,  deferve  to  be  attended  to.  This  affent  to  the 
truth  of  chriflianity  could  only  be  produced  by  fuch 
evidence  as  always  will,  and  always  ought  to  determine 
the  affent  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  to  be  a  chriftian  a  man  muff 
believe  fome  faffs  that  are  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
fuch  as  we  have  no  opportunity  of  obferving  at  prefent. 
But  thofe  faffs  were  fo  circumftanced,  that  perfons 
who  cannot  be  denied  to  have  had  the  bell;  opportunity 

mythology)  and  faying,  il  If  ever  you  come  into  power  again, 
“  pleafe  to  remember  that  I  (hewed  you  refpeffc  when  nobody 
<{  elfe  did."  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  hope,  has  no  ferious  views  in  com¬ 
plimenting  the  religion  of  Grece  and  Rome,  meaning  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  powers  that  may  be ,  as  others  do  to  thofe  that  <?re. 
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of  examining  the  evidence  of  them,  and  who,  if  they 
had  not  been  true,  had  no  motive  to  pay  any  regard  to 
t  lem,  couid  not  refufe  their  affent  to  them  ;  that  is, 
it  was  fuch  evidence  as  we  ourfelves  mnft  have  been 
determined  by,  if  we  had  been  in  their  place  ;  and 
therefore,  if  not  fully  equivalent  to  the  evidence  of 

ourown  fenfes  at  prefent,  is,  at  leaft,  all  the  evidence 

that,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  we  can  have  in  the  cafe* 
It  goes  upon  the  principle  that  human  nature  was  the 
fame  thing  then  that  it  is  now  ;  and  certainly  in  all 
other  relpects  it  appears  to  be  fo. 

JThat  mil  acles  are  things  in  themfelves  pojjible,  muff 
le  allowed  fo  long  as  it  is  evident  that  there  is  in  na¬ 
ture  a  power  equal  to  the  working  of  them.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  power ,  principle ,  or  being,  by  whatever 
name  it  be  denominated,  which  produced  the  univerfe, 
and  eftablifhed  the  laws  of  it,  is  fully  equal  to  any 
occafional  departures  from  them.  The  objed  and  life  of 
thole  miracles  on  which  the  chriftian  religion  is  found¬ 
ed,  is  alio  maintained  to  be  confonant  to  theobjea  and 
nfe  of  the  general  fyflem  of  nature,  viz.  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  happinefs.  We  have  nothing,  therefore  to  do, 
but  to  examine,  by  the  known  rules  of  eftimating  the 
value  of  teftimony ,  ivhether  there  be  reafon  to  think 
that  fuch  miracles  have  been  wrought,  or  whether  the 
evidence  of  chriftianity,  or  of  the  chriftian  hiftory, 
does  not  (land  upon  as  good  ground  as  that  of  any 
other  hiftory  whatever. 

Now,  though  I  am  far  from  holding  myfelf  out  as  the 
champion  of  chriftianity,  againft  all  the  world,  I  own 
3  lliall  have  no  objection  to  difcufs  this  lubject  with  Mr. 
Gibbon,  asan  hiftorian,  and  a  philoiopher.  We  are  on¬ 
ly  two  individuals,  and  no  other  perlons  can  be  bound 
by  the  relult  ol  our  difcullion.  But  thole  who  have 
given  leis  attention  to  the  fubjedt  than  we  have  done, 
may  be  inftrudted  by  it,  and  be  aflifted  in  forming  their 
own  judgment,  according  to  the  evidence  that  fliall  be 
laid  before  them.  At  leaft,  it  may  be  a  means  of  draw¬ 
ing  fome  degree  of  attentiou  to  a  fubjedt  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  be,  in  the  higheft  degree,  interefting. 
Indeed,  if  any  man  can  fay,  that  it  is  not  an  interefting 
queftion,  whether  his  exiftenqe  terminate  at  death3  op 
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is  to  t>e  refumed  at  a  future  period,  and  then  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  ever,  he  mud  be  of  a  low  and  abjeCl  mind. 
To  a  rational  being,  capable  of  contemplating  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  of  invefligating  the  laws  of  it, 
and  to  a  being  of  a  focial  difpofition,  his  exidence, 
and  the  continuance  of  his  rational  faculties,  mufl  be 
an  object  of  unfpeakable  value  to  him  ;  and  conle- 
quently  he  mufl  ardently  wifli  that  chriflianity  (which 
alone  bring r  life  and  immortality  to  light)  may  be  true. 
For  to  a  philofopher,  who  forms  his  judgment  by  what 
he  actually  oblerves,  the  doCtrine  of  a  foul,  capable  of 
fnbfifling  and  acting  when  the  body  is  in  the  grave, 
will  never  give  any  fatisfaCtion.  To  every  perfon, 
therefore,  who  is  capable  of  enjoying  his  exiilence,  the 
chriflian  doCtrine  of  a  refurrettion ,  opens  a  glorious  and 
tranfporting  profpeCt.  t 

Voluntarily  to  Ihut  one’s  eyes  on  fuch  a  profpeCt, 
and  r«ally  to  wilh  to  lee  no  more-  of  the  wonders  of 
nature,  and  of  the  progrefs  of  being,  and  efpecially  of 
the  human  race,  towards  perfection,  but  to  hide  one’s 
head  in  everlalting  obfcurity,  mufl  be  to  have  a  difpo¬ 
fition  as  groveling,  bale,  and  abjeCt,  as  that  of  the  low¬ 
ed  of  the  brute  creation.  A  man  of  the  lead  eleva¬ 
tion  of  mind,  and  of  a  cultivated  and  improved  under- 
flanding  mud,  furely,  lament  fuch  a  catadrophe. 

The  fear  might  be,  that  every  truly  fenfible  and  vir¬ 
tuous  man  would  be  too  drongly  biaded  in  favour  of 
chridianity  and  (if  Mr.  Gibbon’s  obfervation  above 
mentioned  be  true)  give  his  affent  long  before  he  had 
waited  to  weigh  the  evidence  as  he  ought  to  do.  I  do 
not,  however,  wilh  Mr.  Gibbon  to  Ihew  this  difpofition. 
On  the  contrary,  I  wilh  to  examine  every  thing  with 
the  greated  rigour,  and  I  will  not  contend  with  him 
for  trifles.  With  refpeCt  to  fome  points  which  he  has 
laboured,  though  I  am  fatisfied  his  reprefentations  are 
partial  and  unfair,  I  have  no  objeftion  to  concede  al- 
mod  all  that  he  contends  for  ;  becaufe,  though  he  has 
taken  very  liberally,  he  has  left  me  enough. 

When  the  circumdances  of  the  Jews  and  heathens, 
at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  chridianity,  fhall 
be  diffidently  confidered  (but  to  which  it  is  evident 
Mr,  Gibbon  has  given  but  a  flight  attention)  the  re- 
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caption  that  this  new  religion  met  with  among  them, 
and  the  total  lubverfion  of  the  feveral  fy  Items  of  pa- 
ganifm  by  it,  will  be  round  to  be  a  more  extraordinary 
thing,  on  the  fuppolltion  of  the  golpel  hiftory  not  be* 
ing  true,  more  contrary  to  the  prefent  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  confequently  more  improbable,  than  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  Chrift  and  the  apoftles  as  contained  in  the  New 
Teftament,  which  makes  the  whole  of  the  fubfequent 
hiftory  perfectly  ealy  and  natural.  In  ihort,  the 
queftion  is,  whether  Mr.  Gibbon  or  myfelf,  believe  in 
more  numerous,  more  extraordinary,  or  more  ufe left 
miracles.  On  this  fair  unexceptionable  ground  I  am 
willing  to  meet  him. 

I  alfo  lliall  not  contend  with  him  for  quite  fo  much 
as  his  late  antagonifts,  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  muff  include  in  the  fyftem  of  chriftianity# 
But  by  abandoning  their  out  works,  I  may  perhaps  be 
better  able  to  make  an  effectual  defence. 

My  religion  does  not  fuppofe,  with  bifhop  Hurd, 
that  the  offices  in  which  the  godhead  is  employed  are 
either  degrading  or  imply  an  immoderate  and  incon- 
s<  ceivable  condefcenfion*  I  lhall  not  urge  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  to  admit,  that  44  a  divine  perfon,  divine  in  the 
“  higheft  fenle  of  the  word,  descended  from  heaven, 
and  fuffered  death  f,  that  the  divine  nature  conde- 
‘£  fcended  to  leave  the  nianfions  of  glory,  was  made 
*4  man,  dwelled  among  us,  and  died  for  us  f. 

I  lhall  not  pretend,  with  the  fame  learned  bifhop, 
that  a  third  divine  perfon  gave  this  tie  con  d  divine  perfon 
“  powerj'to  calf  out  devils,  and  railed  him  from  the 
u  dead§.”  Neither  lhall  I  urge  him  with  £<  a  purpofe 
“  to  fave  and  fancfify  men  by  means  that  he  himlelf  can 
e<  think  fanciful  or  delulive  ^f,”  and  maintain  that 
Chrift,  “  in  virtue  of  his  all  atoning  death,  has  opened 
“  the  gates  of  eternal  life,  to  the  whole  race  of  mor- 
“  tal  men  |j”  which  the  bilhop  enumerates  among  “  the 

*  See  Bifhop  Hurd’s  Sermons*  voh  iii.  p.  33.  f  lb.  p.  63. 

|  Thar  the  divine  nature  of  Chriit  fhould  die,  is,  furely,  more 
than  Dr.  fluid’s  chnftian  creed  obliges  him  to  allert,  unlefs  he 
may  think  that  without  this,  his  do6lrine  of  atonement  could  not  bs 
tom  pleated.  §  Bifhop  Hurd’s  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.337, 

H  lb  vol.  iii.  p.  33.  []  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 


great  things  of  which  Chrift  fpake,  and  the  amazing 
£<  topics  with  which  he  filled  his  difcourfes 

I  am  fenfible  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  urge  any  ex¬ 
ternal  hiiforical  evidence  of  a  revelation,  of  which  fuch 
doctrines  as  thefe'lhould  make  a  part.  They  are  things 
that  no  miracles  can  prove.  As  foon  Ihould  I  propofe  to 
him  the  belief  of  Mahomet’s  journey  to  the  third  heav¬ 
ens,  and  all  his  converfations  with  God  while  a  pitcher 
of  water  was  falling,  or  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubftantia- 
tion,  neither  of  which  are  more  abfurd,  and  both  of 
them  are  much  more  innocent. 

I  am  forry,  however,  to  have  occalion  to  adinoniOi 
Mr.  Gibbon,  that  he  Ihould  have  drftinguilhed  better 
than  he  has  done  between  chriftianity  iffel-f,  and  the 
corruptions  of  it.  A  ferious  chriflian  ftrongly  attach¬ 
ed  to  lome  particular  tenets,  may  be  excufed  if,  in  read¬ 
ing  ecclefiaibical  hiftory,  he  ihould  not  make  the  proper 
d inductions  ;  but  this  allowance  cannot  be  made  for  fo 
cool  and  philosophical  a  fpectator  as  Mr  Gibbon. 

He  ihould  not  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the 
doctrine  of  three  perfons  in  one  God,  or  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  for  the  fins  of  all  mankind,  by  the  death  of 
of  one  man,  were  any  parts  of  the  chriftian  fyftem  ; 
when,  ii  he  had  read  the  New  Teftament  for  himfelf, 
he  mult  have  feen  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  unity  of 
Gvd,  and  alio  that  of  his  free  mercy  to  the  penitent,  in 

*  A  common  reader  might  perufe  our  Lord’s  difcourfes  many 
times,  before  he  found  any  iuch  topics,  as  thefe  with  which  they  are 
laid  to  b  £  filed.  But  I  the  lefs  wonder  at  this,  when  I  find  this 
writer  attempting  to  prove  at  large,  that  by  wafningthe  difciplcs  feet 
our  Lord  meant  to  teach  the  great  doftrine  of  atonement  by  his  blood , 
and  wondering  that  Grotius  and  other  commentators  Ihould  not 
fee  it  in  the  fame  light.  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  iyy,&cc 

But  I  own  I  am  furprized  that  he  fhould  maintain,  vol.  iii.p.  67, 
that  “Chrill  fpake  by  virtue  of  his  own  eirential  right,  from  himl 
lelf,  and  in  his  own  name,  as  well  as  by  cfpwCial  appointment  of 
“■God  his  Father,”  when  he  himfelf,  in  the  molt  unequivocal 
language  repeatedly  afferts  the  contrary  ;  as  John  v.  30  I  can  of  mv 
ownfetj  do  nothing.  Ch.  vii.  6  My  doth  in  e  is  not  mine,' but  his  that  Cent 
me.  Ch.  xiv.  10  The  words  that  I  f peak  to  you,  If  peak  not  of  iJfelf 
but  the  Father,  who  dwelLth  in  me.  he  doeth  the  works.  It  mull  be  a 
flron  g  bias  in  favour  of  a  fyftem  that  can  make  a  qerfon  overlook 
fuch  texts  as  thefe.  But  even  the  greateft  and  belt  of  mm  have 
bee  mi  fled  1  n  t  h e  fame  way, 
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"almoft  every  page  of  it.  As  he  does  fpeak  of  the  cor-^ 
ruptions  of  chrijtianity ,  he  fhould  have  examined  far¬ 
ther  both  as  an  hiftorian,  and  as  a  man  ;  for  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  is  as  much  in.terefted  in  the  inquiry  as  any 
*  other  perfon  ;  and  no  inquiry  whatever  is  fo  in  ter  eft- 
ing  to  any  man  as  this  is. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  a  fneer  of  triumph, 
fays  of  “  Plato  having  360  years  before  the  chrif- 
<c  tian  sra,  anticipated  one  of  the  moft  furprizing  dif- 
<e  coveries  of  the  chriftian  revelation,’7  and  of  the 
<s  theology  of  Plato  having  been  confirmed  with  tire 
44  celeftial  pen  of  the  lafb  and  moll  fublime  of  the  evan- 
<c  gelifts,  97  years  after  that  xra  like  all  his  other 
farcafms  againll  chriftianity,  it  is  founded  on  igno¬ 
rance.  But  he  is  more  excufable  in  this  than  in 
other  cafes,  as  too  many  chriflians  have  been  charge¬ 
able  with  the  fame  .;  confounding  the  Logos  of  Plato 
with  that  of  John,  and  making  of  it  a  fecon’d  perfon 
in  the  trinity,  than  which  no  two  things  can  be 
more  different,  as  has  been  clearly  explained  by  my  ex¬ 
cellent  and  judicious  friend  Mr.  land  fey,  efpecially  in 
his  Catechift ,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  has  very  pro¬ 
perly  animadverted  upon  this  paffage  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  much  to  learn  concerning  the  gof- 
pel  before  he  can  be  properly  qualified  to  write  againll 
iu  Hitherto  he  feems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
nothing  but  the  corrupt  eflablilliments  of  what  is  very 
improperly  called  Christianity  ;  whereas  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  read  and  ftudy  the  New  Teflament 
for  himfelf.  There  he  will  find  nothing  like"  Plato- 
nifm,  but  dodriijes  in  every  refped  the  reverie  of  that 
fy  item  of  philofophy,  which  weak  and  undiitinguifhing 
chriflians  afterwards  incorporated  with  it. 

Had  Mr.  Gibbon  lived  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy, 
lie  might  with  the  fame  realon  have  ranked  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  trail fubllantiation,  and  the  worlhip  of  faints 
and  angels  among  the  efientials  of  chriflianity,  as  the 
dodrines  of  the  trinity  and  of  the  atonement. 

The  friends  of  genuine,  and  I  will  add  of  rational 
clurUlianity,  have  not,  however,  on  the  whole,  much 

r*  Vcl.  ii.  p.  240,  242. 
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re  a  (bn  to  regret  that  their  enemies  have  not  made 
thefe  diftinCtions ;  fince,  by  this  means,  we  have  been 
taught  to  make  them  ourfelves  ;  fo  that  chriftianity  is 
perhaps  as  much  indebted  to  its  enemies,  as  to  its  friends, 
for  this  important  fervice.  In  their  indifcriminate  at¬ 
tacks,  whatever  has  been  found  to  be  untenable  has  been 
gradually  abandoned,  and  I- hope  the  attack  will  oe  con¬ 
tinued  till  nothing  of  the  wretched  outworks  he  left  ; 
and  then,  I  doubt  not,  a  late  and.  impregnable  fortteis, 
would  be  found  in  the  center,  a  fortrefs  built  upon  a 
rock,  againft  which  the  gates  of  death  will  not  prevail 

When  the  prefent  crifis  is  over  (and  I  think  we  may 
fee  that  the  period  is  not  far  diftant)  that  by  means  oi 
the  objections  of  unbelievers,  and  the  attention  which, 
in  confequence  of  it,  will  he  given  to  the  fubjedt  by 
believers,  chriftianity  fhall  be  reftored  to  its  primitive 
purity,  the  cool  and  truly7,  fenfible  part  ot  mankind 
will,  in  this  very  circumftance,  perceive  an  argument 
for  its  truth  ;  and  thus  even  the  corruptions  ot  chrii- 
tianity  will  have  anfw&red  a  very  valuable  purpofe 
as  having  been  the  means  ot  fupplying  Inch  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  truth,  as  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
any  other  circumftance.  Let  any  other  religion  be 
named  that  ever  was  fo  much  corrupted,  and  that  re¬ 
covered  itfelf  fromfuch  corruption,  and  continued  to  be 
profeffed  with  unqueftidnable  zeal  by  men  of  reflecti¬ 
on  and  underftanding,  and  I  ill  all  look  upon  it  with 
refpeCt,  and  not  reject  it  without  a  very  particular  ex¬ 
amination.  The  revival  of  a  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
Greece  and  Rome  under  Julian  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  attachment  to  chriftianity  by  inquifitive  and 
learned  men  in  the  prefent  age.  Let  literature  and 
fcience  flourifli  but  one  century  in  Ana,  and  what 
would  be  the  ftate  of  Mahometanifm,  the  religion  of 
the  Hindoos,  or  that  of  the  Tartars,  fubjeCt  to  the 
the  Grand  Lama  ?  1  fhould  rejoice  to  hear  of  fuch  a 
challenge  as  I  give  Mr.  Gibbon,  being  fent  from  a 
mahometan  Mufti  to  the  chriftian  world. 

Should  what  I  call  pure  chriftianity  (the  moft  eflen- 
tial  articles  of  which  I  confider  to  be  the  proper  unity 
of  God,  and  the  proper  humanity  of  Ghrift)  continue  to 
fpread  as  it  now  does,  and  as,  from  the  operation  of 
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the  fame  caufes,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  fpite  of 
a  opporition,  it  will  do,  and  literature  revive  among- 
*  e  Je^vs  an<^  Mahometans  (who,  it  is  remarkable,  were 
never  learned  and  iriquifitive,  but  in  an  age  in  which 
all  the.  chriftianity  they  could  fee  mu  ft  have  ftruck 
uiem  with  horror,  as  a  fyftem  of  abominable  and  grofs 
idolatry ,  to  which  their  own  fyftems-  are-  totally  re¬ 
pugnant).  Should  learning  and  enquiry,  I  fay,  once 
more  revive  among  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  at  the 
iame  time  that  a  great  part  of  the  chriftian  world 
jhould  oe  I j ee  from  that  idolatry  which  has  given  them 
uicli  juft  oftence,  they  would  be  much  more  favourably 
nnprc  ued  with  the  idea,  of  chriftianity  than  they  were 
in  former  times. 

It  ailo,  can  hardly  be- fuppoied,  but*  that  the  general 
converfion  of  the  Jews  after  a  ftate  of  Inch  long  and. 
violent  oppofition  (which  will  in  all  future  time  exclude, 
the  idea  of  their  having  acted  in  concert  with  the 
chi  iftians)  will  be  followed  by  the  converfion  of  all  the 
thinking  part  of  the  world.  And  if,  before  or  after 
this  time,  the  Jews  fbould  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  the  whole  will  be  Inch  a  manifeft  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  fcripture,  as  will  leave  no  reafonable  cc-* 
lour  for  infidelity. 

Li  the  proipect  of  this  great  and  glorious  event  I 
rejoice  5  and  I  wiih  to  contribute  a  little  towards  haf- 
tening  its  approach,  both  by  unfolding  the  hiftory  of 
chriftianity,  with  all  the  corruptions  of  it,  and  Yub- 
mitting  to  the  moft  rigid  examination  whatever  I  think 
to  be  really  a  part  of  it.  To  this,  all  the  friends  of 
genuine  chriftianity  will  chearfuJIy  fay,  Amen. 
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PART  II. 

Containing  Con fiderati ons  addrejjed  to  the  Advocates  of  the 
prefent  Civil  EJlablifhmeni s  of  Chrifiianity ,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Bishop  Hurd. 

< 

i\  fter  relating,  with  fo  much  freedom,  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  and  prefent  (late,  of  what  1  deem  to  he  corrupti¬ 
ons  of  chrifiianity ,  and  efpecially  in  the  eftabliihed  fyf- 
terns  of  it,  all  of  which  I  confider  as  antich)  ij'tian,  be¬ 
ing  both  exceedingly  corrupt  in  their  principles ,  and 
fupported  by  a  power  totally  foreign  to  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ch rift  ;  I  cannot  help  exprefling  my  ear¬ 
ned:  willies,  that  fomething  may  be  done  by  thole  who 
have  influence,  to  remove  thefe  evils,  or  at  leaft  to  pal¬ 
liate  them.  And  I  cannot  help  confidering  thole  pre¬ 
lates  who  really  have  influence  in  thefe  matters  as 
highly  criminal,  in  this  enlightened  age,  if  they  are 
not  apprized  of  the  abides,  and  if  they  do  not  ufe 
their  endeavours  to  re&ify  them. 

!  It  will  not  to  be  imagined  that  I  have  the  lead  prof- 
pect  of  being  benefited  myfelf  by  any  alteration  that 
can  take  place. in  the  ecclefiallical  fyilevn  of  my  ow'd 
country.-  All  I  with,  as  a  chriilian,  from'  t he  powers 
of  this  world,  is  that  they  would  not  inter  noddle  at 
all  m  the  bufinefs  of  religion,  and  that  they  would  give 
no  countenance  whatever  to  any  mode  of  it,  my  own, 
or  that  of  others,  but  fhew  fo  much  confidence  in  the 
principles  of  what  they  themfelves  deem  to  be  true  re- 
li'oion,  as  to  think  it  able  to  guard  it  (Ilf. 

But  though  I  have  nothing  to  afk  for  rnyfedf,  much 
;-nay,  and  ought  to  be  clone  for  thole  who  do  not  look 
quite  fo  far  as  I  do.  Many  excellent  men  among  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  are  exceedingly  dif-. 
tHtoflevl  -  wit  h-tbe  obligation  to  fubferibe  what  they  can- 
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r.ot  believe,  and  to  recite  what  they  utterly  condemn  y 
and  yet  their  circumftances  are  fuch,  as  too  ftrongly 
tempt  them  to  make  the  bell  of  their  Jfituation,  rather 
than  abfolutely  flarve  ;  and  many  others  are  continu¬ 
ally  prevented  from  entering  the  church  by  the  fame 
flate  of  things  in  it.  Even  the  guilt  of  thofe  men 
vr!io  are  induced  to  comply  to  the  difquiet  of  their  con- 
fciences  will  lie,  in  a  great  meafure,  at  the  door  of 

thole  who  could  relieve  them,  if  they  were  in  earned: 
to  do  it. 

Thole  who  have  any  principle  themfelves  mufl  feel 
fomething  for  thofe  who  find  themfelves  obliged  by  a 
principle  cf  conlcience  abfolutely  to  abandon  their  pre¬ 
ferment  in  the  church.  Many  and  painful  mufl  have 
been  their  ftruggles,  before  they  could  bring  themfelves 
to  execute  a  relolution,  which  is  viewed  with  wonder 
and  regret  by  many  of  their  bell  friends,  and  with  in¬ 
difference  or  contempt  by  the  world  at  large.  But 
they  have  refpecl  to  other  fpedators,  at  prefent  invifible, 
but  whole  approbation  will  hereafter  be  of  more  value 
than  all  things  el f e  ;  and  while  they  are  confcious  that 
what  they  for  fake  in  this  world  is  for  the  fake  of  Chrifl 
and  the  gofpel  ;  Matt.  xix.  29.  they  cannot  be  unhappy 
Even  now.  Few  of  thefe  cafes,  it  is  probable,  come  to 
the  hearing  of  thofe  whom  no  fuch  fcruples  diflurb 
But  while  fuch  is  the  flate  of  things  in  this  country, 
and  the  cry  for  reformation  grows  louder  every  day, 
JVoe  unto  them  that  are  thus  at  eafe  in  our  Zion - 
Amos,  vi.  1. 

If  I  could  for  a  moment  wifh  myfelf.  in  the  fituation 
»f  thole  prelates  who  have  influence  in  the  prefent 
flate  of  things  in  this  country  (but,  indeed,  I  am  far 
from  confidering  their  fituation  as  an  enviable  one, 
thinking  my  own,  as  a  DiiTenting  minifler,  deipicable 
as  I  am  fenfible  it  mufl  appear  to  them,  to  be  in  reality 
more  ufeful,  more  honourable,  and  more  happy)  it 
would  be  to  acquire  that  immortal  renown  which  it  is 

*  In  the  courfeof  the  lail  fix  months  only  I  have  heard  of  five 
:tselh  inftances  of  clergymen  who,  on  account  of  becoming  Uni¬ 
tarians,  have  abandoned  ei  her  aflual  preferment,  or  confiderable 
profpe&s  in  the  church,  It  is  probable  there  are  others  that  I  havs- 
jot  heard  of. 
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in  their  power  to  fecure  by  promoting  inch  a  reforma¬ 
tion.  But  the  fame  fituation  would  probably  lead  me 
to  fee  things  in  the  fame  light  in  which  they  fee  them  ; 
and  being  eafy  myfelf,  I  might  feel  as  little  as  they  do 
for  thofe  who  were  ill  at  eafe  under  me. 

It  is,  I  am  fenfible,  extremely  difficult  to  put  one’s 
felf  exadlly  in  the  place  of  another  perfon,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  equally  difficult  to  make  proper  allowance  for 
the  fentiments  and  conduct  of  other  perfons.  But  if  it 
be  a  fituation  that  necefiarily  leads  any  fet  of  men  to 
judge  and  adf  wrong,  it  fhould  be  a  reafon  with  thofe 
who  fee  the  influence  of  that  fituation,  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  offence.  This  work,  we  may  affure  ourfelves, 
will  be  done;  and  if  thofe  in  whofe  power  it  now  is, 
be  not  the  proper  inilruments  for  it,  others  will  be 
found,  in  God’s  own  time,  both  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  and  in  this. 

The  work  of  reformation  is  advancing  a  pace  in 
feveral  Roman  catholic  countries  ;  and  this  will  make 
it  doubly  reproachful  to  11s,  at  leaf!,  not  to  keep  the 
lead  we  have  hitherto  plumed  ourfelves  upon  taking, 
in  what  relates  to  religions  liberty ,  and  to  which  we 
muft  be  fenfible  that  we  owe  much  of  the  honour,  and 
even  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  world  fymptoms  of  the  prefent  ti#fe  is, 
that  men  of  the  greateft  eminence  in  the  church,  and 
of  the  moil  unqueftionable  ability,  appear  to  be  either 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  fubjedt,  or,  inflead  of  promot¬ 
ing  a  farther  reformation,  employ  all  their  ingenuity 
to  make  men  acquiefce  in  the  prefent  fyftem  ;  when  all 
they  can  urge  is  fo  palpably  weak,  that  it  is  barely  pof- 
fible  they  fhould  be  in  earneft  ;  not  indeed  in  their 
wi flies  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  but  in  thinking  their 
arguments  have  that  weight  in  themfelves  which  they 
wilh  them  to  have  with  others.  To  fee  fuch  men  as 
bifhop  Hurd  in  this- clafs  of  writers,  a  clafs  fo  little 
refpedtable,  when  he  is  qualified  to  clafs  with  Tillot- 
fon,  Hoadley,  and  Clarke,  equally  excites  one’s  pity 
and  indignation. 

This  truly  able  writer  has  all  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  really  ferious,  in  alleging  that  the  reformers  of  the 
church  of  Englaud  were  “  as  well  qualified  to'  judge 
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(C  concerning  the  fydem  of  chriftianity  as  we  now  are,5*" 
lt  They  had  only,”  he  lays  *,  <c  to  copy,  or  rather  to 
u  inlped  the  holy  fcriptures,  which  lay  open  to  them 
u  as  they  do  to  us  as  if  it  required  nothing  more 
than  eye s,  capable  of  didinguilhing  the  words  of  Icrip- 
ture,  to  enter  into  their  real,  meaning.  Bui  had  not 
the  Papifts,  the  Lutherans,  the  Calviniih,  the  Anabap'- 
tifts,  and  the  Socinians,  of  the  fame  age,  eyes,  as  well 
as  the  reformers  of  the  church  of  England?  And,  I. 
may  add,  were  they  not  men  of  as  good  underftanding  ? 

But  he  adds  f,  “  the  fcriptures  were  taken  by  them 
c<  foi  their  foie  rule  of  faith  ;  and  therefore  what  fhould 
ee  hinder  them,  when  they  read  thofe  fcriptures,  from 
1C  feeing  as  diilindiy  as  we  do  at  this  day  ?’’  I  anfwer, 
the  fame  thing,  whatever  it  is,  that  makes  men  interpret 
the  fcriptures  fo  differently  from  the  truth  at  this  day. 
Was  that  an  age  exempt  from  prejudice  ;  or  were  the 
reformers  in  England  the  only  perfons  fo  privileged  ? 
All  the  claffes  of  reformers  above  enumerated  appealed 
to  the  fcriptures  alike. 

However,  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  the  EngliUi 
reformers,  whatever  they  might  -pretend,  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  authority  of  fcripture  only.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  mod  perfons,  though  it  may  not  be  fo  to  billion 
Hurd,  that  they  were  much  influenced  by  the .  dodtrines 
of  the  fecond,  the  third,  and  even  later  centuries. 
What  elte  could  have  led  them  to  adopt  the  Nicene, 
and  efpccially  the  Athanafian  creed  ?  This  was  going 
far  beyond  the  canon  of  the  fcriptures.  Or  fhould  « 
the  Engl? Ill  reformers  have  lerioufly  propofed  to-them- 
felves  to  make  the  fcriptures  their  only  rule,  how  was  - 
it  polfible  for  them,  educated  as  they  were,  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  fyftem  of  popery,  to  read  them  with  unpreju¬ 
diced  eyes  ? 

But  “  the  reformation,”  he  fays 4,  was  not  carried 
d*  on  with  us  in  a  precipitate,  tumultuous  manner, 
*<  a3  it  was  for  the  mod  part  on  the  continent, 

U  On  the  other  hand,  it  advanced  under  the  eye  of  the 
<<  magidrate,  by  flow  degrees.  Nay  it  was  more  than 
<<  once  checked  and  kept  back  by  him.  Hence  it  came 

*  Sermons?  vol.  i.  p.  235,  i  lb.  -t  Ib»  p>  2^ 
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to  pafs,  that  there  was  time  allowed  for  taking  the 
i{  full  benefit  of  all  the  difeoveries  made  abroad,  and 
5t  for  fludying  the  chief  points  of  controverfy  with 
**  care.  In  fad,  between  the  firfl  contentions  in  Ger- 
<e  many  on  account  of  religion,  and  the  final  fettlemenfe 
ei  of  the  church  of  England  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
et  there  was  a  fpace  of  near  half  a  century.” 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  very  fame  encomi¬ 
um  might  have  been  bellowed  upon  the  church  of  En¬ 
gland,  if  it  had  been  fixed  in  any  of  the  different  peri¬ 
ods,  in  which  it  was  fixed  (and  which  is  here  called 
being  checked  and  kept  back)  by  one  prince,  or  advanc¬ 
ed  by  another,  as  well  as  where  it  was  checked  and  kept 
back  (for  this  bifhop  Hurd  cannot  deny  to  have  been 
the  cafe)  by  queen  Elizabeth.  It  would  alfo  have  been 
equally  applicable  to  any  different  eftablilliment  that 
fhould  have  been  made  after  the  reformation  had  been 
moving  on  a  complete  half  century ,  as  well  as  nearly 
me,  or  if  it  had  gone  on  afterwards  (dill  under  the 
controuling  eye  of  the  magidrate)  to  this  day.  For 
why  fhould  not  our  prefent  civil  governors  be  as  good 
judges  in  matters  of  religion,  as  any  per  foils  in  the 
lame  fituations  could  have  been  two  hundred  years  ago? 
Jud  fo  much  more  time  has  elapfed  fince  “  the  fird 
“  contentions  in  Germany  on  account  of  religion,” 
and  confequently  more  time  would  have  been  allowed 
tor  taking  the  full  benefit  of  all.  the  difeoveries  that 
have  been  made  both  at  home  and  abroad,  &c.  And 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  if  a  new  edablidnuent 
fhould  be  made  at  this  day,  it  would  be,  in  many  re- 
fpeds,  confiderably  different  from  the  prefent. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  all  our  fovereigns  after 
queen  Mary  been  papids,  and  the  reformation  never 
been  relumed,  a  prefent  biOiop  of  Worceder  might 
have  laid  that  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  had 
not  anfwered,  and  that  what  had  been  edablifhed  by 
the  wifdom  of  ages,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it 
could  not  be  fafe  to  alter.  Befides,  what  can  a  chrif* 
tian,  jealous  for  the  purity  of  his  religion,  expe<d  from 
the  controlling  eye  of  the  magiflrate ,  but  fnch  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  it,  or  fomething  bearing  its  name,  aaibould 
he  thought,  to;  be  mod  fubfervient  to  his  own  intered. 
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It  does  not  require  the  underftanding  of  bifliop  Hurd 
to  fee  the  lull  iorce  or  this  reply  but  it  may  require 
a  mind  leis  fafcinated  by  prejudice  in  favour  of  long 
eft  a  b  1  if]  i  e  d./o  r  m  s . 

In  one  reipedt  tills  learned  prelate  acknowledges  * 
that  the  EngliUi  reformers  were  “  not  fufficiently  en¬ 
lightened/7  and  that  was  with  reipedt  to  the  doctrine 
or  toleration •  But  he  lays  f,  Ci  no  peculiar  charge  of 
f<  ignorance  can  be  brought  againlt  the  reformers  for 
milapprehending  a  fubjedt  not  only  difficult  in  itfelf,. 
but  perplexed  with  endlefs  prejudices.”  But  furely 
biinop  Hurd  himfelf  will  not  fay,  that  the  doctrine  of 
toleration  is  more  difficult  in  itfelf,  or  more  perplexed 
with  prejudices,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

In  another  cafe,  alfo,  if  he  be  at  all  ingenuous,  he 
mult  acknowledge  that  the  Englifh  reformers  did  not 
fee  quite  io  clearly  as  hehimfelf  now  does.  He  fays 
“  the  chriftian  fyltem  has  been  reviled  by  fuch  as  have 
li  leen  it  through  the  falfe  medium  of  popilli  or  Calvi> 
€<  niltic  ideas/’  Calviuifm,  therefore,  according  to 
him,  is  not  true  chriftianity.  But  let  any  competent 
judge  of  the  fubjedt,  read  the  thirty -nine  articles ,  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  fay  whether  they  have  not  a 
ftrong  tinge  of  Calvinifm. 

It  is  not  merely  from  fuch  a  general  exprefflon  as 
that  above  quoted,  that  I  conclude  bilhop  Hurd  is  no 
friend  of  Calvinilm.  He  diredtly  contradicts  the.  fun¬ 
damental  article  of  that  fyltem  when  he  fays  §,  that 
**  a  divine  perlon/7  Sec.  e<  in  virtue  of  his  all  atoning. 
e<  death,  has  opened  the  gates  of  eternal  life  to  the 
<c  whole  race  of  mortal  man/7 

According  to  the  plained  fenfe  of  the  articles  of  the. 
church  of  England,  the  agates  of  eternal  life  are  not 
open  to  the  whole  race  of  mortal  men  ;  but  only  to  thole 
who  ie  by  the  ever  lading  purpofe  of  God,  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  being  cholen 
e(  in  Chrid  out  of  mankind,  are  decreed  by  his  couu- 
lc  cil,  fecret  to  us,  and  are  delivered  from  curfe  and 
c<  damnation  j[/7  It  mud  be  a  drange  latitude  of  inter* 

'^Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  f  lb.  f  lb.  p.  37,' 

S  lb9  vol,  iii,  g.  63 ,  (j  Article  xvii*  . 
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■jpreiation  (for  which  his  lordihip  is  an  advocate)  that 
can  reconcile  thefe  two  contrary  portions  ;  and  yet  in 
the  preface  to  thefe  articles  it  is  laid,  “  that  they  were 

agreed  upon  for  avoiding  diverfityof  opinions,  and 
*c  eftablifhing  confent  touching  true  religion.”  Let 
Mr.  Madan,  Dr.  Hurd,  and  the  excellent  biihop  of 
Carlille,  together -with  fome  unbelievers  among  the 
clergy,  all  fubferibers  to  the  fame  articles,  confer  toge¬ 
ther,  and  tell  us  what  this  confent  touching  true  rilizi - 
mi  is. 

What  reformation  can  we  expeft  in -any  important 
dodtrinal  articles  of  religion,  when  biihop  Hurd  ex- 
preffes  himfelf  lo  ftrongly  as  we  have  feen,  in  favour 
of  the  divinity  of  C  hr  if }  in  the  highefl  fenfe  of  the  word  0 
by  which  he  muft  mean  that  he  is  fully  equal,  in  power 
and  glory  to  the  Father,  whom  Chrift  himfelf  fly  les  his 
Father  and  our  Father ,  his  God  and  our  God.  It  was  a 
long  time,  as  I  have  fhewn,  before  any  chriftians,  after 
they  contended  that  Chriil  was  God,  had  any  idea  of 
his  being  io,  except  in  fome  qualified  fenfe.  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay  that  no  perfon  before,  or  at  the  council  of 
Nice,  would  have  ufed  fuch  language  as  this  of  biihop 
Hurd.  1 

With  refpeft  to  the  doctrine  -of  .atonement,  which  I 
think  I  have  proved  to  be  quite  a  modern  thing,  and 
hardly  to  have  been  known  before  the  reformation 
biihop  Hurd  fays  *  “  The  feriptures  are  unintellmi- 

“  ble>  and  language  Itfelf  has  no  meaning,  if  the  blood 
“  of  the  Lamb  Jt lain  has  net  a  true,  direct,  and  proper 
“  edicacy,  confidered  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  blood,  in 

“  freeing  us  from  the  guilt  of  fin,  or  in  other  words 
<c  from  the  punifhment  of  it.” 

It  is  impofiible,  however,  not  to  obferve,  that  the 
papifts  ufe  the  fame  language  in  defence  of  the  dodrine 
of  tranfubfiantiation ,  appealing  alfo  to  the  literal  fenfe 
of  more  texts  of  feripture  than  one.  Beiides,  how  is 
it  poiiible  that  the  blood  of  any  man  (and  the  divinity  of 
Chrift  certainly  had  no  blood)  confidered  in  a  literal 
fenfe,  fhould  cleanfe  from  fin.  Surely  there  muft  be 
fome  thing  figurative  in  fuch  language  as  this  ;  and 

*  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p,  1^3. 
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why  fhould  the  figurative  fenfe  end  juft  where  bifhop 
Hurd  would  fix  it,  rather  than  where  Socinu^  would 
choofe  ? 

Nav,  it  fhould  feem  that,  according  to  bifhop  Hurd, 
our  lalvatiou  depends  upon  the  belief  of  this  novel  doc¬ 
trine  of  atonement.  For  I  can  fee  no  other  natural 
interpretation  of  what  he  fays*,  “They  mult  place 
“  their  entire  hope  and  confidence  in  the  blood  of  the 
“  covenant,  who  would  fliare  in  the  bleffings  of  it.” 
If  this  is  to  be  underftood  according  to  the  literal  fenfe 
of  the  wrords,  all  the  heathen  world  are  excluded  from 
falvation,  as  well  as  Socinians. 

To  me  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  a  man  of 
bifhop  Hurd’s  good  fenfe  fhould  not  be  more  ftaggered 
than  he  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  very  manner  in 
which  he  himfelf  defcribes  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity 
cf  Chrifti  and  of  atonement  for  fin  by  his  death,  every 
fentence,  and  every  claufe  of  a  fentence,  being  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  aftoniihment  ;  but  I  fkall  only  trail- 
fcribe  a  part  of  it.  After  defcribing  the  gradual  un¬ 
folding  of  the  fclfeme  under  the  Jewilh  difpenfation, 
he  fays,  “  At  length  Jefus  Chr iff  came  into  the  world* 
ee  to  filial  and  to  declare  the  whole  will  of  God  on  this 
“  interefling  fubjedt  ;  and  from  him,  and  thofe  com* 
“  millioned  by  him,  we  learn  what  the  wife  ft  men,  ami 
“  even  angels  had  defired  to  look  into ,  and  could  at  moil 
“  difcern  but  imperfectly ,  through  the  types  and  fha- 
“  dows  of  the  patriarchal  and  Mofaic  difpenfations.” 

“  The  great  my  fiery,  now  unveiled,  was  briefly  this, 
“  that  God  would  only  confer  this  mighty  privilege 
“  at  the  inllance,  as  it  were,  and  for  the  fake  of  a 
li  tranfcendently  divine  perfon,  his  only  begotten  fon, 
<{  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  glorious  trinity,  as  we  now 
“  ftyle  him  ;  that  this  divine  perfon  fhould  defcend 
“  from  heaven,  lhould  become  incarnate,  lliould  even 
“  pour  out  his  blood  unto  death,  and  by  that  blood 
ihould  wafh  away  the  {lain  of  guilt.  In  this  awful- 
“  ly  ftupendous  manner,  at  which  reafou  Hands  aghaffc 
(l  and  faith  herfelf  is  half  confounded,  was  the  grace 
<c  of  God  to  man  at  length  manifefled  f*” 

*  Sermons,  vol.  i,  p.  I94*  t  lb,  vol,  ii.  p„  285,  &c* 
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The  natural  effed  of  fuch  a  paufe  of  aftonifliment  as 
this,  fhould  be  a  dole  examination,  whether  a  thing 
that  even  fupernatural  evidence  can  barely  make  credi¬ 
ble,  did  ever  take  place  j  for  in  all  cafes,  the  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  any  thing ,  any  event,  or  any  propojition , 
is,  the  more  evidence  it  requires.  And  when  we  con- 
lider  the  true  meaning  of  the  figurative  language  of 
fcripture,  it  will  be  found  to  afiert  nothing  oil  this 
fubjed  at  which  even  reafon  can  Hand  aghaft. 

Our  author  himfelf,  after  enumerating  #  the  ftrong- 
eft  figurative  expreffions  of  the  fcriptures  on  this  fub¬ 
jed,  as  thole  in  which  the  terms  redemption,  ranfom, 
propitiation,  facrifice,  <&c,  occur,  clofes  the  whole 
with  this  obfervation.  “  Now  let  men  ufe  what  art 
“  they  will  in  torturing  fuch  expreffions  as  thefe,  they 
<£  will  hardly  prevent  our  feeing  what  the  plain  doc- 
ec  trine  of  fcripture  is,  viz.  That  it  pleafed  God  to 
et  give  us  eternal  life  only  in  his  Son,  and  in  his  Son 
<£  only, as  fufFering  and  dying  for  us.”  All  this  I 
readily  admit,  believing  as  firmly  as  billiop  Hurd  can 
do,  that  it  was  expedient,  and  necefiary,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  as  Jefus  Chrift,  fhould  preach  as  he  did,  and 
that  he  fhould  die,  and  rife  again,  or  the  end  of  the 
golpel,  in  forming  men  to  a  happy  immortality,  could 
not  have  been  gained.  This  is  certainly  the  dodrine 
of  the  New  Teffament,  but  then  it  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  dodrine  of  atonement ;  which  I  think  I  have 
fhewn  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  that  which  was 
taught  by  Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  and  indeed  to  have 
been  unknown  for  feveral  centuries  after  Chrift. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  writer  fhould  fayt  that  “no 
C£  chriftian  is  bound  to  a  felicitous  enquiry  into  the  doc- 
tc  trinal  parts  of  the  gofpel ;  and  that  very  poifibly 
S£  his  conduct  is  then  moft  acceptable,  when  he  looks 
<£  no  farther  than  to  the  authority  of  the  gofpel,  a- 
££  greeable  to  the  known  decifion  of  our  Saviour  him* 
<c  felt,  Blejfed  is  he  who  hath  not  feen  and  yet  hath  be - 
<c  lievecN'  For  certainly  fuch  tenets  as  thofe  above 
cited  can  never  be  believed  on  any  other  terms.  Faith 
in  them  muft  be  implicit,  and  without  enquiry.  It  is 

*  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p,  288.  f  lb,  vol.  iii.  p,  5*, 
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rather  extraordinary,  however,  that  this  writer  did 
not  perceive  that  the  faying  which  he  quotes  of  our 
Saviour  relates  only  to  a  matter  of  fad,  of  which  it 
was  not  pohible  that  more  than  a  very  few  perfons 
could  be  eye  witneffes  ;  whereas  the  things  that  he  is 
contending  for  are  dottrines  of  which  all  perfons  at  this 
day  are  competent  judges,  provided  they  make  ufe  of 
their  reaion,  and  examine *the  fcriptures  for  themfelves. 
But  even  the  looking  no  farther  than  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the gof pel  for  articles  of  faith,  may  make  a 
\ try  felicitous  enquiry  abfolutely  necelfary,  confidering 
liow  much  and  how  long,  lome  articles  of  faith  have 
been§nifreprefented. 

In  fact,  it  the  learned  prelate  could  fancy  himfelf  out 
of  the  fetters  ot  his  church’s  creed,  he  might  find  the 
very  articles  which  he  to  zealoutly  contends  for  among 
the  “quibbles  and  metaphyfics,  which”  (with  a  firain  of 
plea  fan  try  not  ufual  to  him,  and  indeed  rather  uncom¬ 
mon  in  a  termon)  he  lays*,  “  the  pagan  philofophers, 

when  they  prelied  into  the  church,  in  their  hafte 
“  torgot  to  leave  behind  them.” 

But  however  thefe  doftrines  came  in,  to  repeat  the 
bi Ih ops  own  words  f,  “  the  prefumptuous  decifions  of 
“  particular  men,  or  churches,  are  forwardly  taken  for 
et  the  genuine  doclrines  of  chriftianity  j  and  thefe  po- 
tl  litions  being  not  unfrequently  either  wholly  onintel- 
“  ligible,  or  even  contrary  to  the  plaineft  reafon,  the 
“  charge  of  nonfenle,  or  oi  falfehood,  is  thus  dextrouf- 
<c  ly  transferred  to  the  golpel  itfelf.”  This  very  juft, 
and  well  exprelfed  oblervation,  1  cannot  help  thinking 
to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  feveral  articles  of  the 
creed  01  bifhop  Hurd  himlelf,  as  I  think  mu  ft  be  fulE- 
cientlv  evident  from  the  preceding  hiftory. 

This  writer  not  content  with  what  he  himfelf  had 
advanced  againft  all  improvements,  or  alterations,  in 
the  church  in  which  he  prefides,  quotes  with  the  high- 
eft  approbation  what  Mr.  Burgh  in  his  reply  to  Mr, 
Bindley',  fays  againft  the  idea  of  a  progreflive  religion  t 
viz.  that  “  All  that  the  bible  contains  was  as  perfpicu- 
“  ous  to  thole  who  firft  perufed  it,  after  the  rejeftion  of 
“  the  papal  yoke,  as  it  can  be  to  us  now,  or  as  it  can  be 
(i  to  our  pofterit  v  in  the  fiftieth  generation 

*  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  205.  f  lb.  p.  209% 
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This  is  evidently  a  mis-ftating  of  the  cale  ;  becaufe 
it  is  not  a  pro gre (five  religion ,  but  a  pr  ogre  five  ref  orm¬ 
ation  of  a  corrupted  religion  that  is  pleaded  for.  And 
as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  corruption  of  chriftian- 
ty  was  a  gradual  and  progrellive  thing,  can  it  be  lo 
very  unnatural  to  expeft  that  the  reiteration  ol  it  to  its 
primitive  purity  fhouki  be  gradual  and  progrelliveallo? 
If  the  reformation  was  not  progrellive,  why  does  not  this 
bifhop  prefer  the  Hate  ot  it  under  John  Huls  and  Jerom 
of  Prague  to  that  of  Luther  and  Cranmer  ?  He  may  lay 
that  they  bad  not  then  completely  rejected  the  papal  yoke^ 
But  if  by  papal  yoke  he  meant  all  the  corruptions  ol 
chriflianity  contained  in  the  fyflein  oi  popery,  and. 
which  had  been  enforced  by  the- authority  ol  the  k:e  ol 
Rome,  I  fay,  that  neither  Luther  nor  Cranmer  rejected 
the  papal  yoke  ;  becaule  their  reformations  were  partial* 
Befides  if  we  make  the  fentiments  of  the  divines  of 
that  particular  age  which  Mr.  Burgh  and  bifhop  Hurd 
mav  call  the  proper  cera  f  the  reformation,  to  be  our 
flandard,  why  fliould  we  adopt  thofe  of  Luther  or 
Cranmer,'  in  preference  to  thofe  ol  Socinus,  or  even 
thofe  of  the  Anabaptills  of  Mini  Her,  who  were  all  of 
the  fame  age  ?  I  know  of  no -reafon  but  that  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Luther  and  Cranmer  had  the  fan&ion  of  the 
civil  powers,  which  thofe  of  Socinus,  and  others  of  the 
fame  age,  and  who  were  equally  well  qualified  to  judge 
for  tliemfelves,  had  not. 

It  is  nothing  but  the  alliance  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chrift  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  (an  alliance 
which  our  Lord  himfelf  exprefsly  difclaimed)  that  fup- 
ports  the  grofTefi  corruptions  of  chriflianity  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  we  muff  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  civil  powers  be¬ 
fore  this  moll  unnatural  alliance  be  broken.  Calam¬ 
itous,  no  doubt,  will  that  time  be.  But  what  convul- 
fion  in  the  political  world  ought  to  be  a  fubjedl  of  la¬ 
mentation,  if  it  be  attended  with  fo  defirable  an  event. 
May  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  Chrift  (that  which  I 
conceive  to  be  intended  in  the  Lord’s  prayer)  truly  and 
fully  come ,  though  ail  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  be 
removed  in  order  to  make  way  for  it  ! 

*  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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Containing  a  Summary  View  of  the  Evidence  for  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftiam  holding  the  Doltrine  of  the  fimple  Hu- 
manity  of  Chrifl . 

As  the  doctrine  held  by  the  primitive  church,  and 
Specially  by  Jewifh  chriHians,  is  of  particular  confe- 
quence,  it  may  give  latisfa&ion  to  fome  of  my  readers, 
to  fee  the  evidence  for  their  holding  the  doctrine  of 
the  fimple  humanity  of  ChriH,  Hated  in  a  more  concile 
and  diHindt  manner  than  it  is  done  in  the  body  of  this 
work.  I  fhall,  therefore,  attempt  it  in  this  place,  and 
take  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  few  more  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  it. 

1.  It  is  acknowledged  by  early  writers  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  perfuafion,  that  two  kinds  of  herefy  exiHed  in 
the  times  of  the  apoHles,  viz.  that  of  thofe  who  held 
that  Chrift  was /Imply  a  man,  and  the  other  that  he  was 
man  only  in  appearance .  Now  the  apoHle  John  ani¬ 
madverts  with  the  greateft  leverity  upon  the  latter  ; 
and  can  it  be  thought  probable  that  lie  Ihould  pafs  over 

the  former  without  cenfure,  if  he  had  thought  it  to  be 
an  error? 

2.  .Atbanafius  is  fo  far  from  denying  this, that  he  en- 
dca\  oui  s  to  account  for  Chrift  being  fpoken  of  as  a 
man  only  in  feveral  parts  of  the  New  TeHament,  and 
cfpecially  in  the  book  of  Aft s,  from  the  apoftles  not 
being,  willing  to  offend  the  Jews  (meaning  the  Jewilli 
chriHians)  of  thofe  times,  and  that  they  might  bring 
them  to  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  "Chrift  by  de¬ 
grees.  He  adds  that  the  Jews  being  in  this  error 
(which  he  Hates  as  their  believing  ChriH  to  be 

drew  the  Gentiles  into  it  alfo. 

3.  It  is  acknowledged  by  Eufebius  and  others,  that 
the  ancient  Unitarians  themfelves  conHantly  afierted 
that  their  do&rine  was  the  univerfal  opinion  of  ths 
chriHian  church  till  the  time  of  Victor. 
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4. '  Hegefippus,  the  firft  chriftian  hiftorian,  himfelf  a 
Jew,  enumerating  the  herefies  of  his  time,  mentions 
feveral  of  the  Gnoftic  kind,  but  not  that  of  Chrift  be¬ 
ing  a  mere  man.  He  moreover  fays  that,  in  travelling 
to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  the  time  of  Anicetus,  he 
found  all  the  churches  that  he  vifited  held  the  faith 
which  had  been  taught  by  Chrift  and  the  apoftles. 

5.  Juftin  Martyr,  who  maintains  the  pre-exiftence 
of  Chrift,  is  fo  far  from  calling  the  contrary  opinion  a, 
herefy ,  that  what  he  lays  on  the  lubjeft  is  evidently  an 
apology  for  his  own.  As  Hegefippus  was  cotemporary 
with  Juftin,  he  muft  have  heard  at  leaft  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ample  humanity  of  Chrift,  but  he  might  not 
have  heard  much  about  the  opinion  oi  Juftin,  which 
was  different  from  that  of  the  Gnoftics,  though  the 
pre-exiftence  of  Chrift  was  a  part  of  both. 

6.  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  after  Juftin,  only  calls  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  held  that  Chrift  was  the  fon  of 
Jofeph  as  well  as  of  Mary,  a  herefy.  He  fays  nothing 
of  thole  who,  believing  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  allowed 
that  he  had  no  human  father, 

7.  Thofe  whom  ■Epiphanius  calls  Alogi ,  among  the 
Gentiles,  held  that  Chrift  was  merely  a  man  ;  and  as 
they  had  no  peculiar  appellation  before  his  time,  and 
had  no  feparate  affemblies,  it  is  evident  they  could  not 
have  been  diftinguifhed  as  heretics  in  early  times. 

8.  The  firft  who  held,  and  difcufled,  the  dodfcrine  of 
the  divinity  of  Chrift  acknowledged  that  their  opini¬ 
on  was  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  unlearned 
chriftians,  and  that  thefe  latter  were  pious  perfons,  who 
dreaded  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  as  think;  g  that  it 
infringed  upon  that  of  the  fupremacy  of  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther. 

9.  The  divinity  of  Chrift  was-firft  advanced  and  ur¬ 
ged  by  thofe  who  had  been  heathen  phiioforhors,  and 
especially  thofe  who  were  ad  .u refs  of  the  doctrine-  of 
Plato,  who  held  the  opinion  of  a  jecond  God.  An  ft  in 
fa\  s  *,  mat  he  considered  Chrift  as  no  other  man  a  mo  ft 
excellent,  man,  and  nad  no  infiplcion  of  .he  z  ord  <f  God 
being  incarnate  in  him,  or  how,  “  the  catholic  faith 
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differed  fi  om  the  error  of  Photinus”  (the  lad  of  the 
propei  Unitarians  whofe  name  is  come  down  to  us)  till 
he  read  the  hooks  of  Plato  ;  and  that  he  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  his  opinions  by  reading  the  fcriptures. 
Couffantine  in  his  oration  to  the  Fathers  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice  *,  (peaks  with  commendation  of  Plato; 
as  having  taught  the  doctrine  of  “  a  fecond  God,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fupreme  God,  and  fubfervient  to 
,{  his  will.” 

io.  There  is  a  pretty  eafy  gradation  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  ;  as  he  was 
hrlr  thought  to  be  a  God  in  home  qualified  fenfe  of  the 
Word,  a  d i ft ingui filed  emanation  from  the  fupreme 
mind,  and  then  the  logos  or  witdom  of  God  perlonified  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  near  four  hundred  years  after  Chrid 
that  he  was  thought  to  be  properly  equal  to  the  Father . 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  pretended,  that 
the  apoftles  taught  the  doftrine  of  the  proper  divinity 
of  Ohrid,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  very 
times  of  the  apoftles,  the  Jewilli  church  and  many  of 
the  Gentiles,  held  the  opinion  of  his  being  a  mere  man* 
Here  the  tranfition  is  quite  fudden,  without  any  grada¬ 
tion  at  all.  "I  his  mud  naturally  have  given  the  great- 
elf  alarm,  fuch  as  is  now  given  to  thofe  who  are  called 
orthodox ,  by  the  prefent  Socinians  ;  and  yet  nothing  of 
this  kind  can  be  perceived.  Befides,  it  was  certainly 
more  probable  that  the  chridians  of  thofe  times,  urged 
as  they  were  with  the  meannefs  of  their  mader,  fhonld 
incline  to  add  to,  rather  than  take  frotn ,  his  natural- 
Tank  and  dignity. 


*  Cap,  ix.  p, 
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